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CARTHON: 

A  POEM. 


'^liz  Argument* 


This  poem  is  complete,  ^iwA  the  subiectof  it,  as  nf  most  of  Ossian's  compositions,  tragica!. 
In  the  time  of  Conihal  the  sr.ii  (>f  Trathal,  and  fathf  i-  of  the  celebrated  Fingal,  Clcs- 
simmor  the  son  of  Thaddu  and  brother  of  Morna,  Fins;al's  mother,  uas  driven  by  a 
storm  into  t^e  river  Clyde,  on  the  banks  of  which  stood  ba!cl\itha,  a  town  belonging 
to  the  Britons  between  the  wails.  He  was  hospitably  recei\  ed  Ly  Reuthairiir,the  princi- 
pal man  in  the  place,  who  gave  him  Moina  his  only  da^j^lnerin  marriv.ge.  Keuda,  th^ 
son  of  Cormo,  a  Briton  who  was  in  love  with  Meir.a,  lui-.iC  tc  Reuth:.mir's  li^'iisf  U'v\ 
behaved  haughtily  towards  Clessammor.  Aqiuirrcltn;  Ji.d,ii\  ivhitli  Reuda\.ai't:::i  . ; 
the  Britons  who  attended  him,  pressed  so  har.l  on  Cl^isrininmr,  that  he  v.iis  i  blije.'.  lo 
throw  himself  into  the  Clyde,  and  swim  to  his  ship.  He  hoisted  sail,  t;ul  the  w.n  ' 
being  tavoiirable,  bore  him  out  to  sea.  He  often  endeavoured  to  return,  and  carry  off 
his  beloved  Moina  by  night ;  but  the  wind  continuing  contrary  be  was  forced  to 

Moina,  who  had  been  left  with  child  by  her  husband,  brought  forth  a  son,  and  died  soon 
after.  Reuthamir  named  the  child  Carthon,  i.e.  «  the  murmur  of  waves,"  from  the 
storm  which  cavied  off  Clessamraor  his  father,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  cast 
away.  \Shcn  Cartlion  was  thne  years  old,  Comhal  the  fatlier  of  Fingal,  in  one  of 
his  expeditions  against  the  Britons,  took  and  burnt  Balclutha.  Reuthamir  was  killed 
in  the  attack  ;  and  Carthon  was  carried  away  by  his  nurse,  who  fled  farther  into  the 
country  of  the  Britons.  Carthon  coming  lo  man's  eit.-.te,  \v;is  resolved  to  revenge  the 
fall  of  Balclulha  on  Comhal's  posterity.  He  set  sail,  ir  im  the  Clyde,  and  falling  on 
the  coast  of  Morven,  defeated  two  of  Finipl's  heroes  v.  ho  came  tu  oppose  his  progress. 
He  was  at  last  unwittingly  killed  by  his  father  Clessammor,  in  a  single  combat.  This 
story  is  tiie  foundation  of  the  present  poem,  whiih  opens  on  the  night  preceding  the 
the  death  of  Carthon  ;  so  that  what  passed  before  is  introduced  by  way  of  episode. 
The  poem  is  addressed  to  Mahina  the  daughter  of  Toscar. 


A  TALE  of  the  times  of  old  I  The  deeds  of  days  of  o- 
ther  years  I 

The  murmur  of  thy  streams,  O  Lora,  brhigs  back 
the  memory  of  the  past.  The  sound  of  thy  woods, 
Garmallar,  is  lovely  in  mine  ear.  Dost  thou  not  be- 
hold, Malvina,  a  rock  with  its  head  of  heath  ?  Three 
aged  firs  bend  from  its  face  ;  green  is  the  narrow  plaia 
at  its  feet ;  there  the  flower  of  the  mountain  grows, 
and  shakes  its  white  head  in  the  breeze.  The  thistle  is 
there  alone,  and  sheds  its  aged  beard.  Two  stones, 
half  sunk  in  the  ground,  show  their  heads  of 
moss.     The  deer  of  the  mountain  avoids  the  place, 
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for  he  beholds  the  grey  ghost  that  guards  it  ",  for 
the  mighty  lie,  O  Malvina,  in  the  narrow  plain  of  the 
rock. 

A  tale  of  the  times  of  old  I  the  deeds  of  days  of  other 
years  I 

Who  comes  from  the  land  of  strangers,  with  his 
thousands  around  him  ?  the  sun-beam  pours  its  bright 
stream  before  him ;  and  his  hair  meets  the  wind  of  ; 
the  hills.  His  face  is  settled  from  war.  He  is  calm  as 
the  evening  beam,  that  looks  from  the  cloud  of  the 
west,  on  Cona's  silent  vale.  Who  is  it  but  Comhal's 
son  *,  the  king  of  mighty  deeds  1  He  beholds  his  hills 
with  joy,  and  bids  a  thousand  voices  rise.  Ye  have 
Hed  over  your  fields,  ye  sons  of  the  distant  land  I  The 
king  of  the  world  sits  in  his  hall,  and  hears  of  his  peo- 
ple's flight.  He  lifts  his  red  eye  of  pride,  and  takes 
his  father's  sword.  "  Ye  have  fled  over  your  fields, 
sons  of  the  distant  landl" 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards,  when  they  came 
to  Selma's  halls.  A  thousand  lights  '  from  the  stran- 
ger's land  rose  in  the  midst  of  the  people.  The  feast 
is  spread  around  ;  and  the  night  passed  away  in  joy. 
**  Where  is  the  noble  Clessammor  ''r'"said  the  fair-hair- 
ed Fingal.  Where  is  the  companion  of  my  father,  in 
the  days  of  my  joy  ?  Sullen  and  dark  he  passes  his 
days  in  the  vale  of  echoing  Lora  :  but,  behold  he  comes 
from  the  hill,  like  a  steed  in  his  strength,  who  finds  his 
companions  in  the  breeze,  and  tosses  his  bright  mane 
in  the  wind.  Blest  be  the  soul  of  Clessammor  j  why  so 
long  from  Selma  ?" 

"  Returns  the  chief,"  said  Clessammor,  "  in  the  midst 
of  his  fame  ?  Such  was  the  renown  of  Comhal  in  the 
battles  of  his  youth.  Often  did  we  pass  over  Carun  to 
the  land  of  the  strangers  ;  our  swords  returned  not  un- 
stained with  blood :  nor  did  the  kings  of  the  world  re- 

a  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  deer  saw  the  ghosts  of  the  dead.  To  this 
<ay,  when  beasts  suddenly  start,  -without  any  apparent  cause,  the  vulgar  think  they  see 
the  spirits  of  the  deceased. 

6  Fiagal  returns  here,  from  an  expedition  against  the  Romans,  -which  was  celebrated 
by  Ossian  in  a  particular  poem. 

-  c  Probably  wax  lights :  which  are  often  meatiflaed  aa  c«ried,  smong  ctJier  booty, 
from  the  Roman  province. 

d  Vl^ttamii.mor,  *  mighty  d«edt.* 
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joice.  Why  do  I  remember  the  battles  of  my  youth? 
Mv  hair  is  mixed  with  grey.  My  hand  forgets  to  bend 
the  bow  :  and  I  lift  a  lighter  spear.  O  that  mv  joy 
would  return  as  when  I  first  beheld  the  maid  ;  the 
white-bosomed  daughter  of  strangers,  Moina  '  with  the 
dark-blue  eyes  1" 

"  Tell,"  said  the  mighty  Fingal,  "  the  tale  of  thy 
youthful  days.  Sorrow,  like  a  cloud  on  the  sun,  shades 
the  soul  of  Clessammor.  Mournful  are  thy  thoughts, 
alone,  on  the  banks  of  the  roaring  Lora.  Let  us 
hear  the  sorrow  of  thy  youth,  and  the  darkness  of 
thy  days.'* 

•'  It  was  in  the  d-iys  of  peace,"  replied  the  great 
Clessammor,  "  I  came,  in  my  bounding  siiip,  to  Bal- 
clutha's-''  walls  of  towers.  The  wind  had  roared  be- 
hind my  sails,  and  Clutha*s  ^streams  received  my  dark- 
bosomed  vessel.  Three  days  I  remained  in  Reutha- 
mir's  halls,  and  saw  that  beam  of  light,  his  daughter. 
The  joy  of  the  shell  went  round,  and  the  aged  hero 
gave  the  fair.  Her  breasts  were  like  foam  on  the  wave, 
and  her  eyes  like  stars  of  light :  her  hair  was  dark  as 
the  raven's  wing :  her  soul  was  generous  and  mild. 
My  love  for  Moina  was  great ;  and  my  heart  poured 
forth  in  joy. 

*'  The  son  of  a  stranger  came  ;  a  chief  who  loved 
the  white-bosomed  Moina.  His  words  were  mjghty 
in  the  hail.  And  he  often  half  unsheathed  his  sword. 
Where,  he  said,  is  the  mighty  Comhal,  the  restless 
wanderer  *  of  the  heath  ?  Con.es  he,  with  his  host, 
to  Balcluths,  since  Clessammor  is  so  bold  ?  My  soul,  I 
replied,  O  warrior  1  burns  in  a  light  of  its  own.  I 
stand  without  fear  in  the  midst  of  thousands,  though 
the  valiant  are  distant  far.  Stranger  1  thy  words  arc 
mighty,    for   Clessammor    is    alone.       But   my  sword 

e  Moina,  «  soft  in  temfter  and  person.'  'U'e  f.r.d  the  British  names  in  this  poem  de- 
rived from  the  Gaelic,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  ancient  language  of  the  whole  island 
v.-as  one  and  the  sairie. 

/  Balclutha,  i.  e.  the  town  of  Clvde,  probably  the  AlcUith  of  Bede. 

g  Clutha,  or  Cluath,  the  Gaelic  name  of  the  river  Clyde  ;  the  signification  of  the 
>»ord  is  '  bending,'  in  allusion  to  the  winding  course  of  that  river  From  Clutha  is  de- 
rived its  Latin- nuine,  Glotta. 

t  the  word  in  theorii;inal  here  rendered  •  restless  wanderer,'  is  Scuta,  which  is  the 
•rigin  of  tlie  Scoti  of  the  Romans  ;  an  opprobrious  name  imposed  by  the  Britons  on 
thL'  Caledonians  on  account  of  the  continual  iacursiuns  into  their  countrj'. 
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trembles  by  my  side,  and  longs  to  glitter  in  my  hand. 
Speak  no  more  of  Comlial,  son  of  the  winding  Clu- 
thal" 

"  The  strength  of  his  pride  arose.  We  fought ;  he 
fell  beneath  my  sword.  The  banks  oT  Cluth?  heard 
his  fall,  and  a  thousand  spears  glittered  around.  I 
fought :  the  strangers  prevailed  :  I  plunged  into  the 
stream  of  Ciutha.  My  white  sails  rose  over  the  waves, 
and  I  bounded  on  the  dark-blue  sea.  Moina  came  to 
the  shore,  and  rolled  the  red  eye  of  her  tears :  her  dark 
hair  flew  on  the  wind  ;  and  1  heard  her  cries.  Often 
did  I  turn  my  ship  ;  but  the  winds  of  the  east  pievailed. 
Nor  Ciutha  ever  since  have  I  seen,  nor  Moina  of  the 
dark-brown  hair.  She  feil  on  Balclutha  j  for  I  have 
seen  her  ghost.  I  knew  her  as  she  came  through  the 
dusky  night,  along  the  murmur  of  Lora  :  she  was  like 
the  new  moon  seen  through  the  gathered  mist :  when 
the  sky  pours  down  its  flaky  snow,  and  the  world  is  si- 
lent and  dark." 

*'  Raise  ',  ye  bards,*'  said  the  mighty  Fingal,  "  the 
pr.iise  of  unhappy  Moina.  Call  her  ghosts,  with  your 
songs,  to  our  hills  ;  that  she  may  rest  with  t-he  fair  of 
Morven,  the  sun-beams  of  other  cays,  and  the  delight 
0[  heroes  of  old.  I  have  seen  the  walls  of  Balcluth;', 
but  they  were  desolate.  The  tire  had  resounded  in  the 
halls;  and  the  v(v.ce  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more. 
The  strea:-^!  c  .'  "  .:-:■■<  ,     -_::       '    '  - -n    its  place,  by 

the  fall  o\  \[i,  ,  there,  its  lone- 

ly head  :   lI.c  •:.-  :  ....    The  lox  look- 

ed out  from  the  winUows  ;  the  ra^k  gras;;  of  the  wall 
waved  round  his  head.  Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moi- 
na, silence  is  in  the  hous^of  her  father.  Raise  the  song 
oi:"  mourning,  O  bards,  over  the  land  of  strangers.  They 
have  but  fallen  before  us  :  for,  one  dny,  we  must  fall. 
Why  dost  thou  build  the  hall,  son  of  the  winged  days  ? 
thou  iookcst  from  thy  towers  to  day  ;  yet  a  few  years, 
and  vhe  W .{%':  of  r'^e  ccsirt  crmcs  ;  it  howls  on  thy  empty 

.'  i.  e.   tha«  Foem  of 

J^  V  jject ,  afll  which  are  in 
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court,  and  whistles  round  thy  half-worn  shield.  And 
let  the  blast  of  the  desart  come  !  we  shall  be  renowned 
in  our  day.  The  mark  of  my  arm  shall  be  in  the  battle, 
and  my  narrie  in  the  song  of  bards.  Raise  the  song; 
send  round  the  shell :  and  let  joy  be  heard  in  my  hall. 
When  thou,  sun  of  heaven,  shalt  fail  1  if  thou  shaltfail, 
thou  mighty  light  1  if  thy  brightness  is  for  a  season  ;  like 
Fingal,  our  fame  shall  survive  thy  beams.'* 

Such  was  the  song  of  Fingal,  in  the  day  of  his  joy. 
His  thousand  barJs  leaned  forward  from  their  seats,  to 
hear  the  voice  of  the  king.  It  was  like  the  music  of 
the  harp  on  the  gale  of  the  spring.  Lovely  were  thy 
thoughts,  O  Fingal  I  why  had  not  Ossian  the  strength 
of  thy  soul  ?  But  thou  standest  alone,  my  father  ;  and 
who  can  equal  the  king  of  Morven  ? 

The  night  passed  away  in  song,  and  morning  return- 
ed in  joy;  the  mountains  shewed  their  grey  heads  ; 
and  the  blue  face  of  the  ocean  smiled.  The  white  wave 
is  seen  tumbling  round  the  distant  rock;  the  grey  mist 
rises  slowly  from  the  lake.  It  cam^e,  in  the  figure  of 
an  aged  man,  along  the  silent  plain.  Its  large  limbs  did 
not  move  in  steps,  for  a  ghost  supporied  it  in  mid  air. 
.  It  came  towards  Seima's  hall,  and  dissolved  in  a  shower 
of  blood. 

The  king  alone  beheld  the  terrible  sight,  and  he  fore- 
saw the  death  of  the  people.  He  came  in  silence  to  his 
hall  ;  and  took  his  father's  spear.  The  mail  rattled  on 
his  breast.  The  heroes  rose  around.  They  looked  in 
silence  on  each  other,  marking  the  eyes  of  Fingal. 
They  sav^  the  battle  in  his  face,  the  death  of  armies  on 
his  spear.  A  thousand  shields,  at  once,  are  placed  on 
their  arms:  and  they  drew  a  thousand  swords.  The 
hall  of  Sehna  brightened  around.  The  clang  of  arms 
ascends.  The  grey  dogs  howl  in  their  place.  No 
word  is  among  the  mighty  chiefs.  Each  marked  the 
eyes  of  the  king  ;  and  half-assumed  his  spear. 

"  Sons  of  jVIorven,"  begun  the  king,  "  this  is  no 
time  to  fill  the  shell.  The  battle  darkens  near  us  ;  and 
death  hovers  over  the  land.  Some  ghost,  the  friend  of 
Fingal,  has  forewarned  us  of  the  foe.    The  sons  of  the 
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stranger  come  from  the  clark-rollin.f^  sea.  For,  from 
tlie  water,  cair.e  the  sign  ot  Morven's  gloomy  danger. 
Let  eacli  assume  his  heavy  spear,  and  gird  on  his  fa- 
ther's sword.  Let  the  dark,  helmet  rise  on  every  head  ; 
and  the  mail  pour  its  lightning  from  every  side.  The 
battle  gathers  like  a  tempest,  and  soon  shall  ye  hear 
the  roar  of  death." 

The  hero  moved  on  before  his  host,  like  a  cloud  be- 
fore a  ridge  of  heaven's  fire  ;  when  it  pours  on  the  sky 
of  night,  and  mariners  foresee  a  storm.  On  Cona's 
rising  heath  tiiey  stood  :  the  white-bosomed  maids  be- 
bield  them  above  like  a  grove,  and  foresaw  the  death 
of  their  youths,  and  looked  toward  the  sea  with  fear. 
The  white  wax'e  deceived  them  for  distant  sails,  and  the 
tear  is  on  their  cheek.  The  sun  rose  on  the  sea,  and 
we  beheld  a  distant  fleet.  L:ke  the  m.ist  of  ocean  tliey 
came  :  and  poured  their  youth  upon  the  coast.  The 
chief  was  among  them.,  like  the  stag  in  the  miilst  of  the 
herd.  His  shield  is  studded  with  gold,  and  stately  strode 
the  king  of  speais.  He  moved  towards  Sclma  ;  his 
thousands  moved  behind. 

*'  Go,  with  thy  song  of  peace,"  said  Fingal ;  "  go, 
Ullin,  to  the  king  of  swords.  Tell  him  that  we  are 
migiitv  ill  buttle,  and  that  the  ghosts  of  our  foes  are 
many.  Bat  renowned  are  they  who  have  feasted  in  my 
h^^Us  I  they  show  the  arms*  of  mv  fathers  in  a  foreign 
land  :  the  sons  of  th.e  strangers  wonder,  and  bless  the 
friends  of  Morven's  race  ;  for  our  names  have  been 
heard  afar  ;  the  kings  of  the  v/orld  snook  in  the  midst 
of  their  people." 

Ullin  went  with  his  song,  Fin^al  rested  en  his  spear: 
he  saw  the  mighty  foe  in  his  armour  :  and  he  blest  the 
stranger's  son.  "  How  stately  art  thou,  son  of  the  seal" 
said  tlie  king  of  woody  INIorven.  "  Thy  sword  is  a 
beam  of  might  by  thy  side  :  thy  spear  is  a  nr  that  defies 
the  storm.  The  varied  face  of  the  moon  is  not  broader 
than  thy  shield.  Ruddy  is  thy  face  of  youth  1  soft  the 
ringlets  of  thy  hair  1  But  this  tree  may  fall ;  and  his 

*  It  \vE3  a  custom  among  the  ancient  Scots,  to  exchange  arms  with  their  piests, 
nnd  those  arms  v.rrp  preserved  loni;  in  the  ciiiTerent  laaiiHts,  as  monumfciiVs  of  the 
iriendship  whkli  subsisted bc.wecn  tUeir  aiicesiors. 
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memory  be  :brg-ct !  The  daughter  of  the  stranger  wiil 
'  be  sa.'l,  and  look,  to  the  roiling  sea  :  the  children  \\;\l 
ssy,  "  We  see  a  ship;  perhaps  it  is  the  king  of  Ba!- 
ciuth;i."  The  tear  starts  from  their  mother's  eye.  Her 
thoughts  2re  of  hira  that  sleeps  in  Morven." 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  king,  when  Ulliu  cp.t.c 
to  the  mighty  Carthon  :  he  threw  down  the  spear  bc- 
l\Me  him  ;  and  raised  the  song  of  peace.  "  Come  to 
the  feast  of  Fingai,  Carthon,  from  the  rolling  sea  I  par- 
take the  feast  of  the  king,  or  lift  the  spear  of  war.  Tlie 
ghosts  of  our  foes  are  many :.  but  renowned  are  the 
friends  of  Morven  1  Behold  that  held,  O  Carthon  ; 
many  a  green  hill  rises  there  with  mossy  stones  and 
rustling  grass :  these  are  the  tombs  of  Fingal's  foes, 
the  sons  of  the  rolling  sea." 

"  Dost  thou  speak  to  the  feeble  in  arras,"  said  Car- 
thon, "  bard  of  the  woody  Morven  ?  Is  my  face  pale 
for  fear,  son  of  the  peaceful  song?  Why,  then,  dost, 
thou  think  to  darken  my  soul  with  the  tales  of  those 
who  fell  ?  My  arm  has  fought  in  the  battle  ;  my  re- 
nown is  known  afar.  Go  to  the  feeble  in  arms,  and  bid 
them  yield  to  Fingai.  Have  not  I  seen  the  fallen  Bal- 
cluUia  ?  and  shall  I  feast  with  Comhal'^  son  ?  Comhal  I 
who  threw  his  fire  in  the  midst  of  my  father's  hall  I  I 
was  young,  and  knew  not  the  cause  why  the  virgins 
wept.  The  columns  of  smoke  pleased  mine  eye,  when 
they  rose  above  my  walls  ;  I  often  looked  back,  with 
gladness,  when  my  friends  fled  along  the  hill.  But 
when  the  years  of  ray  youth  came  on,  I  beheld  the  moss 
of  ray  fallen  wails:  my  sigh  arose  with  the. morning, 
and  my  tears  descended  with  night.  Shall  I  not  fight, 
I  said  to  my  soul,  against  the  children  of  my  foes  ?  And 
I  will  fight,  O  bard  ;  I  feel  the  strength  of  mv  soul." 

His  people  gathered  around  the  hero^  and  drew,  at 
once,  their  shining  swords.  He  stands,  in  the  midst, 
like  a  pillar  of  fire,  the  tear  half-starting  from  his  eye,: 
for  he  thought  of  the  fallen  Ealciutha,  and  the  crowded 
pride  of  his  soul  arose.  Sidelong  he  looked  up  to  the 
hill,  where  our  heroes  shone  in  arms ;  the  snear  trem- 
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!)led  in  liis  hand  :  and,  bending  forward,  he  seemed  to 
threaten  the  king. 

"  6ijall  I,"  said  Fingal  to  his  soul,  "  meet,  at  once, 
the  king :  shall  I  stop  him  in  the  midst  of  his  course, 
before  his  fame  shall  arise  ?  But  the  bard,  hereafter,  may 
sav,  when  he  sees  the  tomb  of  Carthon  ;  Fingal  took 
his  thousands  along  with  him  to  battle,  before  the  no- 
h\e  Carthon  fell.  No  :  bard  of  the  times  to  come  1  thou 
sbalt  not  lessen  Fmgai's  fame.  My  heroes  will  fight 
the  youth,  and  Fn)gal  behold  the  battle.  If  he  over- 
comes, I  rush,  in  my  strength,  like  the  roaring  stream 
of  Cona.  Who  of  my  heroes  will  meet  the  son  of  the 
rolling  sea  ?  Many  are:  his  warriors  on  the  coast:  and 
strong  is  his  ashen  spear  I" 

Cathul '  rose  in  his  strength,  the  son  of  the  mighty 
Lo'.mar:  three  hundred  youths  attend  the  chief,  the 
race"'  of  his  native  streams.  Feeble  was  his  arm  against 
Cuthon  ;  he  fell,  and  liis  heroes  fled.  Connai"  resumed 
the  battle,  but  he  broke  his  heavy  spear :  he  lay  bound 
on  the  field  :  and  Carthon  pursued  his  people.  "  Cles- 
sammor  1"  said  the  king"  of  Morven,  *'  where  is  the 
spear  of  thy  strength?  Wilt  thou  behold  Connai  bound; 
tl\y  friend,  at  the  stream,  of  Lora  ?  Rise,  in  the  light  of 
thy  steel,  thou  friend  ot"  Comhal.  Let  the  youth  of 
Balclutha  feel  the  strength  of  Morven's  race."  He 
rose  in  the  strength  of  his  steel,  shaking  his  grizzly  locks. 
He  fitted  the  shield  to  his  side  ;  and  rushed,  in  the 
pride  of  h'Ji  valour. 

Carthon  stood  on  that  heathy  rock,  and  saw  the  he- 
ro's approach.  He  loved  the  terrible  jov  of  his  face  ; 
and  his  strength,  in  the  locks  of  age.  "  Shall  I  lift  that 
spear,"  he  said,  "  that  never  strikes  but  once  a  foe  ? 
Or  shall  1,  with  the  words  of  peace,  preserve  the  war- 
rior's life  ?  Stately  are  his  steps  of  age  ;  lovely  the  rem- 
nant of  his  years.     Perhaps  it  is  the   love  of  Moina; 

I  Cath.'huil,  « the  eye  of  battle.' 

m  It  appears,  from  this  prissage,  that  clanship  wrs  cstahV.shcc!  in  the  day?  of  Finga!, 
though  not  on  the  same  footing  with  the  present  tribes  in  tne  north  of  Scotlr.nd. 

»i  This  Crnniil  is  very  much  telKbrated,  in  ancient  poe;ry,  for  his  wisdom  and  va- 
lour :  tlicre  is  a  small  tiibe  still  subsisting  in  the  North,  who  pretend  they  a;re  desttnaed 
from  him. 

a  FingjI  did  not  then  know  Oiat  Cartlioft  was  the  son  of  CUssajnmor. 
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the  father  of  car-borne  Carthon.     Often  have  I  heard, 
that  he  dwelt  at  the  echoing  stream  of  Lora." 

Surh  were  his  wor-ds,  when  Ciessammor  came,  and 
lifted  high  his  spear.  The  youth  received  it  on  his 
shield,  and  spoke  the  words  of  peace.  "  Warrior  of 
the  aged  locks  1  is  there  no  youth  to  lift  the  spear  t 
Hast  thou  no  son  to  raise  the  shield  before  his  father, 
and  to  meet  the  arm  of  youth  ?  Is  the  spouse  of  thy  loVe 
no  more  ?  or  weeps  she  over  the  tomb  of  thy  sons  ? 
Art  thou  of  the  kings,  of  men!  What  will  he  the  fame 
01  rav  sword  if  thou  shait  fall  ?" 

"  It  will  be  great,  thou  son  of  pride  I"  begun  the  tall 
C'essammor;  "  I  have  been  renov/ned  in  battle  :  but  I 
never  told  ray  rame'*  to  a  foe.  Yield  to  me,  son  of 
the  wave,  and  then  thou  shalt  know  that  the  mark  of 
my  sword  is  in  many  a  field."'  "  I  never  yielded,  king 
of  spears  1"  replied  the  noble  pride  of  Carthon  ;  "  I  have 
also  fought  in  battles  I  and  I  beheld  my  future  fame. 
Despise  me  not,  thou  chief  of  men  ;  my  arm.,  my  spear 
is  strong.  Retire  aT.ong  thy  friends,  and  let  young 
heroes  fight."  *'  Why  dost  thou  wound  my  soul  1"  re- 
plied Ckssammorwith  a  tear.  "  Age  does  not  tremble 
on  my  hand  ;  I  still  can  lift  the  sword.  Shall  I  fly  in 
Fingal's  sight  ;  in  the  sight  of  him  I  loved  ?  Son  of  the 
sen,  I  never  fied  :  exalt  thy  pointed  spear.' 

They  fought,  like  two  contending  winds,  that  strive 
to  roll  the  wave.  Carthon  baJe  his  spear  to  err;  for 
he  stiil  thought  that  the  foe  was  the  spouse  of  Moina. 
He  broke  Ciessamraor's  beamy  spear  in  twain,  and 
sc'zed  his  shining  sword.  But  as  Carthon  was  binding 
tiie  chief,  the  chief  drew  the  degger  of  his  fathers. 
He  saw  the  foe's  uncovered  side  ;  and  opened,  there, 
a  v.-n;'.nd. 

Fmgal  sav.-  Ciessammor  low  :  he  moved  in  the  sound 
of  his  steel.  The  host  stood  silent  in  his  presence  :  they 
turned  their  eyes  towards  the  hero.  He  cam.e,  like  ihe 
sullen  noise  of  a  storm,  before  the  winds  arise  :  the  hun- 

p  To  tell  one's  nanne  to  an  enemy  was  reckoned,  j 
(est  evasion  of  fighting  htm  :  for,  if  it  was  once  kn  . 

old,  between  the  p.nceslor?  of  the  combatants,  the  battle  '.mmediatcly  a 
ancient  aniity  of  their  forefathers  was  renewed.  A  man  »»llo  ttlls  his  nan« 
Vas,  of  cU,  an  igaouiiniuus  ttii.i  fejr  a  coWarij. 
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ter  hears  it  in  the  vale,  and  retires  to  the  cave  of  the 
rock.  Carthon  stood  in  his  place  :  the  blood  is  rushing 
down  his  side ;  he  saw  the  coming  down  of  the  king ; 
and  his  hopes  of  fame  arose?;  but  pale  was  his  cheek  : 
his  hair  flew  loose,  his  helmetshook  on  high:  the  force 
of  Carthon  failed  1  but  his  soul  was  strong. 

Fingal  beheld  the  hero's  blood ;  he  stopt  the  uplifted 
spear.  •'  Yield,  king  of  swords  1"  said  Comhal's  son  ; 
*'  I  behold  thy  blood.  Thou  hast  been  mighty  in  bat- 
tle ;  and  thy  fame  shall  never  fade."  "  Art  thou  the 
king  so  far  renowned  r"  replied  the  car-borne  Carthon. 
"  Art  thou  that  light  of  death,  that  frightens  the  kings 
of  the  world  P  But  why  should  Carthon  ask?  for  he  is 
like  the  stream  of  the  desart ;  strong  as  a  river  in  his 
course,  swift  as  the  eagle  of  the  sky.  O  that  I  had 
fought  with  the  king ;  that  my  fame  might  be  great  in 
the  song  I  that  the  hunter,  beholding  my  tomb,  might 
say.  He  fought  with  the  mighty  Fmgal.  But  Carthon 
dies  unknown  1  he  has  poured  out  his  force  on  the 
feeble." 

*'  But  thou  shalt  not  die  unknown,"  replied  the  king 
of  woody  Morven  :  "  my  bards  are  many,  O  Carthon  1 
and  their  songs  descend  to  future  times.  The  children 
of  the  years  to  come  shall  hear  the  fame  of  Carthon ; 
when  they  sit  round  the  burning  oak'',  and  the  night  is 
spent  in  songs  of  old.  The  hunter,  sitting  in  the  heath, 
shall  hear  the  rustling  blast;  and,  raishig  his  eyes,  be- 
hold the  rock  where  Carthon  fell.  He  shall  turn  to  his 
son,  and  shew  the  pL-!ce  where  the  mighty  fought ; 
'  There  the  king  of  Balclutha  fought,  like  tlie  strength 
of  a  thousand  streams." 

Joy  rose  in  Carthon's  face :  he  lifted  his  heavy  eyes. 
He  gave  his  sword  to  Finga!,  to  lie  within  his  hall,  that 
the  memorv  of  Balclutha's  king  might  remain  on  Mor- 
ven. The  battle  ceased  along  the  field,  for  the  bard 
had  sung  the  song  of  peace.    The  chiefs  gathered  round 
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the  falling  Carthon,  and  heard  his  words  with  sighs. 
Silent  they  leaned  on  their  spears,  while  Balclutha's 
hero  spoke.  His  hair  sighed  on  the  wind,  and  his  words 
were  feeble. 

"  King  of  Morven,"  Carthon  said,  "  I  fall  in  the 
midst  of  mv  course.  A  foreign  tomb  receives,  in  youth, 
the  last  of  Reuthamir's  race.  Darkness  dwells  in  Bal- 
clutha  :  and  the  shadows  of  grief  in  Crathmo.  But 
raise  my  remembrance  on  the  banks  of  Lora,  where 
my  fathers  dwelt.  Perhaps  the  husband  of  Moma  will 
mourn  over  his  fallen  Carthon."  His  words  reached  the 
heart  of  Clessammor;  he  fell,  in  silence,  on  his  son.  The 
host  stood  darkened  around  :  no  voice  is  heard  on  the 
plains  of  Lora.  Night  came,  and  the  moon,  from  the 
east,  looked  on  the  mournful  field :  but  still  they  stood, 
like  a  silent  grove  that  lifts  its  head  on  Gormal,  when 
the  loud  winds  are  laid,  and  dark  autumn  is  on  the 
plain. 

Three  days  they  mourned  over  Carthon :  on  the 
fourth,  his  father  died.  In  the  narrow  plain  of  the 
rock  they  lie ;  and  a  dim  ghost  defends  their  torrib. 
There  lovely  Moma  is  often  seen  ;  when  the  sun-beam 
darts  on  the  rock,  and  all  around  is  dark.  There  she 
is  seen,  Malvina,  but  not  like  the  daughters  of  the  hill. 
Her  robes  are  from  the  strangers'  land  j  and  she  is  still 
alone. 

Fingal  was  sad  for  Carthon ;  he  desired  his  bards  to 
mark  the  day,  when  shadowy  autumn  returned.  And 
often  did  they  mark  the  day,  and  sing  the  hero's  praise. 
•*  Who  comes  so  dark  from  ocean's  roar,  like  autumn's 
shadowy  cloud  ?  Death  is  trembling  in  his  hand  I  his 
eyes  are  flames  of  fire  I  Who  roars  alongdark  ^ora's 
heath  ?  Who  but  Carthon,  king  of  swords  >  The  people 
fall :  see  I  how  he  strides,  like  the  sullen  ghost  of  Mor- 
ven  I  But  there  he  lies,  a  goodly  oak,  which  sudd'jn 
blasts  overturned!  When  shalt  thou  rise.  Balciutha's 
joy  1  lovely  car-borne  Carthon  1  Who  comes  so  dark  from 
ocean's  roar,  like  autumn's  shadowy  clouc?"  Such  were 
the  words  of  the  bards  in  the  day  of  their  moarnmF  : 
I  have  accompanied  their  voice  j  and  added  to  their 
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sor.g.  My  soul  has  been  mournful  for  Carthon,  he  fell 
in  the  days  of  his  valour :  and  thou,  O  Clessammor  ! 
where  is  thy  dwelling  in  the  air?  Has  the  youth  forgot 
his  wound  ?  And  flics  he  on  the  clouds,  with  thee  ? 
I  feel  the  sun,  O  Malvina  ;  leave  me  to  my  rest.  Per- 
haps they  may  come  to  my  dreams ;  I  think  I  hear  a 
feeble  voice.  The  beam  of  heaven  delights  to  shine  on 
the  grave  of  Caithon  :  I  feel  it  warm  around.  O  thou 
that  rollest  above,  round  as  the  shield  of  my  fathers  I 
Whence  are  thy  beams,  O  sun  1  thy  everlasting  light? 
Thou  comest  forth,  in  thy  awful  beauty,  and  the  stars 
hide  themselves  in  the  sky  ;  the  moon,  cold  and  pale, 
sinks  in  the  western  wave.  But  thou  thyself  movest 
alone  :  who  can  be  a  companion  of  thy  course  ?  The 
oaks  of  the  mountains  fall  :  the  mountains  themselves 
decay  with  years ;  the  ocean  shrinks  and  grows  again  : 
the  moon  herself  is  lost  in  heaven  ;  but  thou  art  for 
ever  the  same;  rejoicing  in  the  brightness  of  thy  course. 
When  the  world  is  dark  with  terripests;  when  thunder 
rolls,  and  lightning  flies ;  thou  lookest  in  thy  beauty, 
from  the  clouds,  and  laughcst  at  the  stonn.  But  to 
Ossian  thou  lookest  in  vain  ;  for  he  beholds  thy  beams 
no  more  ;  whether  thy  yellow  hair  flows  on  the  eastern 
clouds,  or  thou  tremblest  at  the  gates  of  the  west.  But 
thou  art  perhaps  like  me,  for  a  season,  and  thy  years 
will  have  an  end.  Thou  shalt  sleep  in  thy  clouds,  care- 
less of  the  voice  of  the  morning.  Exult  then,  O  sun, 
in  the  strength  of  thy  youth  1  Age  is  dark  and  unlovely ; 
it  is  like  the  glimmering  light  of  the  moon,  when  it 
shines  through  broken  clouds,  and  the  mist  is  on  the 
hills ;  the  blast  of  the -north  is  on  the  plain,  the  travel- 
ler shrinks  in  the  midst  of  his  journey. 
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A  POEM. 
"Elje  argument, 

Arth  the  son  of  Cairbre,  (upreme  king  of  Ireland,  dying,  was  succeeded  by  his  sdrt 
Cormac,  a  minor.  CuthuUin,  the  son  of  Semo,  w-ho  had  rendered  himself  famous  by 
his  great  actions,  and  who  resided,  at  the  time,  with  Connal,  the  sun  of  Caithbat, 
in  Ulster,  was  electel  regent.  In  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Cuchullin's  age,  and 
the  third  of  his  administration,  Torlath,  the  son  of  Cantela,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that 
colony  of  BelgK  who  were  in  possession  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  rebelled  in  Con- 
naught,  and  ailvanced  towards  Temora,  in  order  to  dethrone  Cormac,  who,  excepting 
Feradath,  afterwards  king  of  Ireland,  was  the  only  one  of  the  Scottish  race  of  kings 
existing  in  that  countrv.  CuthulUn  marched  against  them,  came  up  with  them  at 
-the  lake  of  Lego,  and  tof^Uy  defeated  his  fi^rces.  Torlath  fell  in  bat:le  by  CuthuUiil'S 
hand;  but  as  he  himself  pressed  too  eagerly  on  the  flying  enemy,  he  was  mortally 
wounded  by  an  arrow,  and  died  the  second  'day  after.  The  good  forfime  of  Cormatf 
fell  with  CuthuUin  :  many  set  up  for  themselves,  and  anarcliy  and  confusion  reigned. 
At  last  Cormac  was  taken  off;  and  Cairbar,  lord  of  Atha,  one  of  the  competitors  for 
the  throne,  having  defeated  all  his  rivals,  became  sole  monarch  of  Ireland.  The  fa- 
mily of  Fiugal,  who  were  in  the  interests  of  Cormac's  family,  were  resolved  to  de- 
prive Cairbar  of  the  throne  he  had  usurped.    Fingal  arrived  from  Scotland  with  aa 

•  army,  defeated  the  friends  of  Cairbar,  and  re-established  the  fam.ily  of  Cormac  in  the 
posslision  of  the  kingdom.  The  present  poem  concerns  the  death  of  CuthuUin.  It 
is,  in  the  ori?;inal,  calUd  •  Dunn-loch  Leigo,'  i.  e.  The  poem  of  Lego's  Lake  ;  and  is 
an  ephode  introduced  in  :>.  great  poem,  which  celebrated  the  last  expedition  of  Fingal 
into  Ireland.  The  greatest  part  of  the  poem  is  lost,  and  nothing  remains  but  some 
episodes,  which  a  few  old  people  in  the  aorth  of  Scollan-i  retain  on  memory. 


is  the  wind  on  Fingal's  shield  ?  Or  is  the  voice  of  past 
times  in  my  hall  ?  Sing  on,  sweet  voice,  for  thou  art 
pleasant,  and  carriest  away  my  night  with  joy.  Sing 
on,  O  Bragela,  daughter  of  car-borne  Sorglan  1 

"  It  is  the  white  wave  of  the  rock,  and  not  Cuthullin's 
sails.  Often  do  the  mists  dect^ive  me  for  the  ship  of 
my  love  I  when  thev  rise  round  some  ghost,  and  spread 
their  grey  skirts  on  the  wind.  Why  dost  thou  delay 
thy  coming,  son  of  the  generous  Semo  I  Four  times  has 
autumn  returned  with  its  winds,  and  raised  the  seas  of 
Togorma'*,  since  thou  hast  been  in  the  roar  of  battles^ 

a  Tosorma,  i.  e. '  the  island  of  blue  waves,'  one  of  the  Hebrides,  was  subject  to  Con« 
nal,  the  sen  of  Caithbat,  CuthuUin's  friend.  He  is  sometimes  called  the  son  of  Colgar, 
from  one  of  that  name  wtw  was  the  founder  of  the  family.    Co«»al,  a  few  days  befort 

Vol.  IL    '  B 
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and  Bragela  distant  far.  Hills  of  the  isle  of  mist  I  whcR 
will  ye  answer  to  his  hounds  ?  But  ye  are  dark  in  your 
clouds,  and  sad  Bragela  calls  in  vain.  Night  comes 
rolling  down  ;  the  face  of  ocean  fails.  The  heath- 
rock's  head  is  beneath  his  wing:  the  hind  sleeps  with 
Ti;e  hart  of  the  desart.  They  shall  rise  witli  the  morn- 
ing's light,  and  feed  on  the  mossy  stream.  But  my 
tears  return  with  the  sun,  my  sighs  come  on  with  the 
night.  When  wilt  thou  come  in  thine  arms,  O  chief 
o£  the  mossv  Tura  ?" 

PlesiaiiL  is  thy  voice  in  Ossiaii's  ear,  daughter  of  car- 
borne  Sorglan  1  but  retire  to  the  hall  of  shells ;  to  the 
beam  of  the  burning  oak.  Attend  to  the  murmur  of 
the  sea  :  it  rolls  at  Dunscaich's  walls:  let  sleep  descend 
on  thy  blue  eyes,  and  the  hero  come  to  thy  dreams. 

CuthuUin  sits  at  Lego's  lake,  at  the  dark  rolling  of 
■waters.  Night  is  around  the  hero,  and  his  thousands 
spread  on  the  heath:  a  hundred  oaks  burn  in  the  midst; 
the  feast  of  shells  is  smoking  wide.  Carril  strikes  the 
harp  beneath  a  tree  ;  his  grey  locks  glitter  in  the  beam; 
the  rr.stling  blast  of  night  is  near,  and  lifrs  his  aged 
bair.  His  song  is  of  the  blue  Togorma,  and  of  its  chief, 
C'jthullin's  friend.  "  Why  art  thcu  absent,  Connal,  in 
the  day  of  the  gloomy  storm  ?  The  chiefs  of  the  south 
liave  convened  ag?mst  the  car-borne  Cormac ;  the 
winds  detain  thy  sails,  and  thy  blue  waters  roll  around 
thee.  But  Corn::ac  Is  not  alone ;  the  sou  of  Semo  fights 
his  battles.  Semo's  son  hi .  battles  fights :  the  terror  of 
the  stronger  I  he  that  is  like  the  Vt>]  our  of  death  slowly 
borne  by  sultry  winds.  The  sun  reddens  in  its  presence, 
the  people  fall  aroui'^d." 

Such  was  the  song  of  Carril,  when  a  son  of  the  foe 
appeared  ;  he  threw  ricwn  his  pointless  spear,  and 
spoke  the  words  of  Torh^.th  ;  Torlath,  the  chief  of  he- 
roes, from  Lego's  sable  surge :  he  that  led  his  thousands 
to  battle,  against  car-borne  Cormac  ;  Cormac  who  was 
tiistant  far,  in  T.emora's*  echoing  halls;  he  learned  to 


;>  The  royal  palace  of  Uic  IrLh  kings  ;  Teanihrstn.  sctording  to  conie  of  the  tards. 
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bend  the  bow  of  bis  fathers  ;  and  to  lift  the  spear.  Nor 
long  ('idst  thou  lift  the  spear,  mildly-shining  beam  of 
youtli  I  Death  stands  dim  behind  thee,  likt;  the  dark- 
ened half  of  the  moon  behind  its  growing  light.  Cr.th- 
ullin  rose  before  the  bard%  that  came  from  generous 
Torlath ;  he  oflered  him  the  shell  of  joy,  and  honoured 
the  son  of  songs.  *'  Sweet  voice  of  Lego  T'  he  said, 
*'  what  are  the  words  of  Torlath  ?  Comes  he  to  cue 
feast  or  battle,  the  car-borne  son  of  Cantel? ''  ?" 

"  He  comes  to  thy  battle,"  replied  the  bard,  "  to  the 
sounding  strife  of  spears.  When  morning  is  grey  en 
Lego,  Torlath  will  fight  on  the  plain  :  and  wilt  thou 
meet  him  in  thine  arms,  king  of  the  isle  of  mist  r  Ter- 
rible is^  the  spear  of  Torlath  1  It  is  a  meteor  of  night. 
He  lifts  it,  and  the  people  fall :  death  shs  in  the  light- 
ning of  his  sword."  "  Do  I  fear,"  replied  CuthuUm, 
**  the  spear  of  car-borne  Torlath  ?  He  is  brave  as  a 
thousand  heroes ;  but  my  soul  delights  in  war.  The 
sword  rests  not  by  the  side  of  Cuthuilm,  bard  of  the 
times  of  old  1  Morning  shall  meet  me  on  the  plain/  and 
gleam  on  the  blue  arms  of  Semo's  son.  But  sit  thoii 
ou  the  heath,  O  bard  I  and  let  us  hear  thy  voice  ;  par- 
take of  the  joyful  shell ;  and  hear  the  songs  of  Temo- 
ra." 

"  This  is  no  time,"  replied  the  bard,  "  to  hear  the 
song  of  joy  ;  when  the  mighty  are  to  meet  in  battle 
like  the  strength  of  the  waves  of  Leoo.  Why  art  thou 
so  dark,  Slimorael  with  all  thy  silent  woods  ^  No  green 
star  trembles  on  thy  top  ;  no  moon-beam  on  thy  side. 
But  the  meteors  of  death  are  there,  and  the  grey  wa- 
try  forms  of  ghosts.  Why  art  thou  dark,  Slimora  I 
with  thy  silent  woods  ?"  He  retired  in  the  sound  of 
his  song:  Carril  accompanied  his  voice.  The  music 
was  lik^  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and 
mournful  to  the   soul.     The  ^^-hosts  of  departed  bards 

c  The  bards  were  the  heralds  of  ancient  times  ;  and  their  persons  were  sacred  on  ac- 
count of  their  ofRce.  In  later  times  they  abijsPd  that  privilege,  and  as  their  persons 
weie  in\iolable,  they  satyrised  and  lampooned  ?o  Ireely  thjsevho  wre  notlikedby 
tJieir  patrons,  that  they  became  a  public  nuisance.  t.ci€ened  under  the  character  of 
t-.  ^;ii,  they  grossly  abused  the  enemy  wiien  he  would  not  actept  the  terms  they  cii 
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heard  it  from  Slimora's  side.  Soft  sounds  spread  along 
the  wood,  and  the  silent  valleys  of  night  rejoice.  So 
when  he  sits  in  the  silence  of  noon,  m  the  valley  of 
his  breeze,  the  humming  of  the  mountain-bee  comes  to 
Ossian's  ear  :  the  gale  drowns  it  often  in  its  course ; 
but  the  pleasant  sound  returns  again. 

"  Raise,"  said  Cuthullin,  to  his  hundred  bards,  "  the 
song  of  the  noble  Fingal :  that  song  which  he  hears  at 
night,  when  the  dreams  of  his  rest  descend  ;  when  the 
bards  strike  the  distant  harp,  and  the  faint  light  gleams 
on  Selma's  walls.  Or  let  the  grief  of  Lara  rise,  and 
the  sighs  of  the  mother  of  Calmar-'',  when  he  was  sought, 
in  vain,  on  his  hills,  and  she  beheld  his  bow  in  the 
hall.  Carril,  place  the  shield  of  Caithbat  on  that 
branch;  and  let  the  spear  of  Cuthullin  be  near;  that 
the  sound  of  my  battle  may  rise  with  the  grey  beam  of 
the  east."  The  hero  leaned  on  his  father's  shield  ;  the 
song  of  Lara  rose.  The  hundred  bards  were  distant 
far :  Carril  alone  is  near  the  chief.  The  words  of  the 
song  were  his  ;  and  the  sound  of  his  harp  was  mourn- 
ful. 

"  Alcletha^  with  the  aged  locks',  mother  of  car- 
borne  Calmarl  why  dost  thou  look  towards  the  desart, 
to  behold  the  return  of  thy  son  ?  These  are  not  his  he- 
roes, dark  on  the  heath  :  nor  is  that  the  voice  of  Cal- 
mar  :  it  is  but  the  distant  grove,  Alclethal  but  the  roar 
of  the  mountain  w  ind  1"  Who  '^  bounds  over  Lara's 
stream,  sister  of  the  noble  Calmar  ?  Does  not  Alcletha 
behold  his  spear  ?  But  her  eyes  are  dim  !  It  is  not  the 
son  of  Matha,  daughter  of  my  love  ?" 

"  It  is  but  an  aged  oak,  Alcletha  1"  replied  the  love- 
ly weeping  Alona'.  "  It  is  but  an  oak,  Alcletha,  bent 
over  Lara's  stream.     But  who  comes  along  the  plain  ? 

f  Calmar  the  son  of  Mntha.  His  death  is  related  at  large  in  the  third  book  of  Fin? 
g3l.  He  was  the  only  s<'n  of  Matha :  and  the  family  was  extinct  in  him.  The  seat  of 
the  f  mily  w  as  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lara,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lego,  and  prur 
biihiy  near  e  place  were  Cuthullin  lay;  which  circumstance  suggested  to  bim  the  la- 
nieiintion        Alcletha  over  her  son.  ,      , 

g  AUUc:  a,  '  decaying  beauty  ;'  probably  a  poetical  name  given  the  mother  of  Cal- 
mar, ;     th        rd  himself.  i 

>.'  Alcleth-'    -eaks     Calmar  had  promised  to  return,  by  a  certain  day ;  and  his  mo,    j 
thcr    r.(\  bi»  s  i'er  Aiona  are  represented  by  the  bard,  as  looking  with  impatience  to- 
wardi  Lhe  quarter  where  they  e.vpected  Calmar  would  make  his  first  appearanc;;. 

(  Aluine,  '  exquisitely  beautiful.' 
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sorrow  Is  in  his  speed.  He  lifts  high  the  spear  of  Cal- 
mar.  Alcletha  1  it  is  covered  with  blood  1"  *'  But  it 
is  covered  with  the  blood  of  foes*,  sister  of  car-borne 
Calmar  I  his  .spear  never  returned  unstained  with  blood» 
nor  liis  bow  from  the  strife  of  the  mighty.  The  battle 
is  consunied  in  his  presence  :  he  is  a  flame  of  death. 
Alona  1  youth  /  of  the  inournful  speed  I  where  is  the 
son  of  Alcletha  ?  Does  he  return  with  his  fame  I  in  the 
midst  of  his  echoing  shields  1  Thou  art  dark  and  silent  1 
Calmar  is  then  no  more.  Tell  me  not,  warrior,  how 
he  fell,  for  I  cannot  hear  of  his  wound." 

"  Why  dost  thou  look,  towards  the  desart,  mother  ot 
car-borne  Calmar  ?'* 

Such  was  the  song  of  Carril,  when  CuthuUin  lay  oa 
his  shield  :  the  bards  rested  on  their  harps,  and  sleep 
fell  softly  around.  The  son  of  Semo  was  awake  alone; 
his  soul  was  fixed  on  the  war.  The  burning  oaks  be- 
gan to  decay;  faint  red  light  is  spread  around.  A  fee- 
ble voice  is  heard  1  the  ghost  of  Calmar  came.  He 
stalked  in  the  beam.  Dark  is  the  wound  in  his  side. 
His  hair  is  disordered  and  loose.  Joy  sits  darkly  on 
his  face  ;   and  he  seems  to  invite  CuthuUin  to  his  cave. 

"  Son  of  the  cloudy  night  I"  said  the  rising  chief  of 
Erin  :  "  Why  dost  thou  bend  thy  dark  eyes  on  me, 
ghost  of  the  car-borne  Calmar  ?  Wouldst  thou  frightea 
me,  O  Matha's  son  1  from  the  battles  of  Cormac  ?  Thy 
hand  was  not  feeble  in  war;  neither  was  thy  voice'^ 
for  peace.  How  art  thou  changed,  chief  of  Lara  1  if 
thou  now  dost  advise  to  fly  I  But,  Calmar,  I  never  fled. 
I  never  feared"  the  ghost  of  the  desart.  Small  is  thsir 
knowledge,  and  weak  their  hands  ;  their  dwelling  is  in 
the  wind.  But  mv  soul  grows  in  danger,  and  rejoices 
in  the  noise  of  steel.  Retire  thou  to  thy  cave ;  thou 
art  not  Calmar's  ghost ;  he  delighted  in  battle,  and  his 
arm  was  like  the  thunder  of  heaven." 


, o  Lanir,  Calmar's  friend,  v.  ho  had  returned  with  the  n 

•f  his  death. 

m  See  Calmar's  speech.     Fing.  B.  I. 

n  See  CuthuUin 's  reply  to  fjonnal,  conceminsCrugal's  c'lostj    Finj.  B.Tt. 
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He  retired  in  his  blast  with  joy,  for  he  had  heard  the 
voice  of  his  praise.  The  faint  beam  of  the  morning 
rose,  and  the  sound  of  Caithbat's  buckler  spread.  Green 
Ullin's  warriors  convened,  like  the  roar  of  r;::;riiv  streams. 
The  horn  of  war  is  heard  over  Lego  j  the  mighty  Tor- 
lath  came. 

♦'  Why  dost  thou  come  with  thy  thousands,  Cuthul- 
lin  ?"  said  the  chief  of  Lego.  "  I  know  the  strength 
of  thy  arm,  and  thy  soul  is  an  unextinguished  ftre. 
Why  fight  we  not  on  the  plain,  and  let  our  hosts  be- 
hold our  deeds  ?  Let  them  behold  us  like  roaring  waves, 
that  tumble  round  a  rock  :  the  mariners  hasten  away, 
and  look  on  their  strite  with  fear." 

"  Thou  risest  like  the  sun,  on  my  soul,"  replied 
the  son  of  Semo.  *'  Thine  arm  is  mighty,  O  Torlath  ; 
and  worthy  of  my  wrath.  Retire,  ye  men  of  Uilin, 
to  Siimora's  shady  side  ;  behold  the  chief  of  Erin,  in 
the  day  of  his  fame.  Canil  1  tell  to  mighty  Connal, 
if  CuthuUin  must  fall,  tell  himi  I  accusfrd  the  winds 
which  roar  on  Togorma's  waves.  Never  was  he  ab- 
sent in  battle,  when  the  strife  of  my  fame  arose.  Let 
this  sword  be  before  Cormac  like  the  beam  of  heaven : 
let  his  counsel  sound  in  Temora  in  the  day  of  danger." 

He  rushed,  in  the  sound  of  his  arms,  like  the  terri- 
ble spirit  of  J^oda»,  when  he  comes  in  the  roar  of  a 
thousand  storms,  and  scatters  battles  from  his  eyes. 
He  sirs  on  a  cloud  over  Lochlin's  seas  :  his  mighty  hand 
is  on  his  sword,  and  the  winds  lift  his  flammg  locks. 
So  terrible  was  Cuthullin  in  the  day  of  his  fame.  Tor- 
l".:h  fell  by  his  hand,  and  Legos  heroes  mourned, 
Thf  y  gather  around  the  cr  ief  like  the  clouds  of  the  de- 
sarr  A  tfiousand  swords  rose  at  once  ;  a  thousand  ar- 
rows flew  ;  but  he  stood  like  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  ; 
roaring  sea.  They  fell  around  ;  he  strode  in  blood : 
dark  Slim.ora  echoed  wide.  The  sons  of  Ullin  came  ; 
and  the  baitle  spread  over  Lego..  The  chief  of  Erm 
overcam.e  ;  he  returned  over  the  field  with  his  fame. 
Bur  pale  he  returned  1  The  joy  of  his  face   was   dark, 

e  Loda,  in  the  third  book  of  Fingal,  is  mentioned  as  a  plnce  of  worship  in  Scandin? 
avia ;  by  the  spirit  of  toda,  Ue  jjOfct  pro&ably  meaps  Oiiin,  tie  great  deity  of  t^s 
aortUein  natiufis. 
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He  rolled  his  eyes  in  silence.  The  sword  hung,  un- 
sheathed, in  his  hand,  and  his  spear  bent  at  every 
step. 

"  Carril,"  said  the  king  in  secret,  "  the  strength  of 
Cuthuilin  fails.  My  days  are  with  the  years  that  are 
past:  and  no  morning  of  mine  shall  arise.  They  shall 
seek  me  at  Temora,  but  I  shall  not  be  found.  Cor- 
mac  will  weep  in  his  hall,  and  say,  "  Where  is  Tura's 
chief?"  But  my  name  is  renowned?  my  fame  in  the 
song  of  bards.  The  youth  will  say  in  secret,  "  O  let 
me  die  as  Cuthuilin  died  ;  renown  clothed  him  like  a 
robe  ;  and  the  light  of  his  fam.e  is  great.  Draw  the  ar- 
row from  my  side  ;  and  lay  Cuthuilin  beneath  that  oak. 
Place  the  shield  of  Caithbatr.ear,  that  they  may  behold 
me  amidst  the  arms  of  my  fathers." 

**  And  is  the  son  of  Semo  fallen  1"  said  Carril  with  a 
sigh.  "  Mourntul  are  Tura's  walls ;  and  sorrow  dwells 
at  Dunscaich.  Thy  spouse  is  left  alone  in  her  youth, 
the  sonp  of  thy  love  is  alone.  He  shall  come  to  Bra- 
gela,  and  ask  her,  why  she  weeps.  He  shall  lift  his  eyes 
to  the  wall,  and  see  his  father's  svyord.  *'  Whose  sword 
is  that  ?"  he  will  say:  and  the  soul  of  his  mother  is  sad. 
Who  is  that  lil;e  the  hart  of  the  desart,  in  the  murmur 
of  his  course  ?  His  eyes  look  wildiv  round  in  search  of 
his  friend.  Connal,  son  of  Colgar,  where  hast  thou 
been,  when  the  mighty  fell  ?  Did  the  seas  of  Togorma 
roll  around  thee?  Was  the  wind  of  the  south  in  thy 
sails  ?  The  mighty  have  fallen  in  battle,  and  thou  wast 
not  there.  Let  none  tell  it  in  Selma,  nor  in  Morven's 
woody  land  ;  Fingal  wiil  be  sad,  and  the  sons  of  the 
desart  mourn." 

By  the  dark-rolling  waves  of  Lego  they  raised  the 
hero's  tomb.  Luath?,  at  a  distance  lies,  the  companion 
of  Cuthuilin  at  the  chase. 

p  Conloch,  who  was  afterwards  very  famous  for  his  great  exploits  in  Ireland.  He 
was  so  remarkable  for  his  dexterity  in  handling  the  javelin,  that  when  a  good  marks- 
man is  described,  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  ia  the  north  of  Scotland,  ♦  He  is  uner- 
ring as  the  arm  of  Conloch.' 

g  It  was  of  old  the  custom  to  bury  the  favourite  dog  near  the  master.  This  wa» 
noc  peculiar  to  the  ancient  3cots,  for  we  find  it  pructistdby  manv  odier  nations  in  their 
ages  of  heroism.  There  is  a  stone  shown  still  at  Dunscaich,  \n  the  Isle  of  sky,  to 
jptiicii  CutbuUin  bouAd  liis  dog  Luatb.    Tbe  «tone  goes  by  his  name  to  Uiis  day. 
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"  Blest  *■  be  thy  soul,  son  of  Semo  ;  thou  wert  migb- 
ty  in  battle.  Thy  strength  was  like  the  strength  of  a 
stream  :  thy  speed  like  the  eagle's  wing.  Thy  path  in 
the  battle  was  terrible  :  the  steps  of  death  were  behind 
thy  sword.  Blest  be  thy  soul,  son  of  Semo  ;  car-borne 
son  of  Dunscaich  :  Thou  hast  not  fallen  by  the  sword 
of  the  mighty,  neither  was  thy  blood  on  the  spear  of 
the  valiant.  The  arrow  came,  like  the  sting  of  death 
in  a  blast;  nor  did  the  feeble  hand  which  drew  the 
bow  perceive  it.  Peace  to  thy  soul,  in  thy  cave,  chief 
of  the  isle  of  mist  I 

"  The  mighty  are  dispersed  at  Temora :  there  is 
none  in  Cormac's  hall.  The  kingnnourns  in  his  youth, 
for  he  does  not  behold  thy  corning.  The  sound  of  thy 
shield  is  ceased  :  his  foes  are  gathering  round.  Soft  be 
thv  rest  in  thy  cave,  chief  of  Erin's  wars  I  Bragela  will 
not  hope  thy  return,  or  see  thy  sails  in  ocean's  foam. 
Her  steps  are  not  on  the  shore  ;  nor  her  ear  open  to 
the  voice  of  thy  rowers.  She  sits  in  the  hall  of  shells, 
and  sees  the  arms  of  him  that  is  no  more.  Thine  eyes 
are  full  of  tears,  daughter  of  car-borne  Sorglan  I  Blest 
be  thy  soul  in  death,  O  chief  of  shady  Cromla  1" 

r  This  is  the  song  of  the  bards  over  Cuthuilin's  tomb.  Every  stanza  rloses  v.  itfi 
some  remarkable  title  of  the  hero,  which  was  always  the  ciiotoin  in  funeral  elegiw. 
I^e  vfcrse  of  the  s»ng  is  a  lyric  measure ;  and  it  was  of  old  sung  to  the  harp. 
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A  POEIM. 


'ST^e  ^rqument* 


it  may  not  be  impreper  here,  to  give  the  stor^-,  which  is  the  foundation  of  this  poem, 
as  it  is  handed  down  by  iraditiou.  Usnoth,  lord  of  Etha,  whah  is  probably  that 
part  of  Argyleshire  which  is  near  Lpch  Eta,  an  arm  of  lli  --  '  i  '  .,  '  ..U  thiee 
sons,  Nathos,  Althos,  and  Ardan,  by  .SUssama,  thedau~;  '   -    ^  istcr  to 

the  celebrated  CuthulUn.    The  three  brothers,  when  vc  i  f  over  to 

Ireland  by  their  father,  to  learn  the  use  of  arms  under  t'..  ^         t'Uh,  who 

made  a  great  fij^irt  in  that  kini'doin.  They  were  just  i„r..  -  _'.  i:,  L. ;•'.'■,  v.  htn  the 
news  of  Cutliull:.'  r-Ir.thos,  though  very  young,  took  the  command 

of  CuthuUin's  ..  .i  Cliu  iar  the  usurper,  and  defeated  him  in  se- 

veral battles.    C  :   uiid  IP. -ans  to  muraer  Cormac  the  lawful  king, 

the  army  of  Na  ,     .„  ho  hiiu.clf  was  obliged  to  return  into  Ulster, 

par-thula,  the  daupn.-r  i  i  Co'i:'-,  v.ilh  whom  Cairbar  >v_.j  >i  ]>  ,  ;•.  n  ■'  \l\,  at  that 
time,  in  Selama,  a  castle  in  Ulster;  ;  lie  saw,  foil  in  Ur...  ..    '  '  ...os;  but 

of  Ulster  where  Cairbar  was  encanipcl  v.ith  his  army,  v.  ,  ,  ,   _  ,,,.,.,,   .vho  me- 

tlitated  an  expedition  into  Ireland,  ti.  r,..,  i.-ihi,ii,  th,-    ;-  ;  r.:, .  ui  ki;!.;s  on  the 

throne  of  that  kingdom.    The  thro    '  ,         -  :      i  ;     •  .  -  - 

some  time,  with  great  bravery ,  v  .     n-1 

Dar-thula  killed  herself  upon  the  I" 
Ossian  opens  the  poem,  on  the  nighi    . .  ,        i        rois  o/  Usnoth,  and 

brings  in,  by  way  of  episode,  what  ,j.is.-l  i  uviun.-.  He  icmics  lU-  deatn  of  Dar-thula 
differently  from  the  common  trauition  j  his  ai-counl  is  the  mos;  probable,  as  siricido 
seems  to  have  been  unknov.n  iii  ttuse  early  times  ;  for  no  traces  of  it  are  found  in 
the  old  poetry. 


Daughter  of  heaven  ",  fair  art  thou  I  the  silence  of 
thy  face  is  pleasant.  Thou  comest  forth  in  loveliness ; 
the  stars  attend  thy  blue  steps  in  the  east.  The  clouds 
rejoice  in  thy  presence,  O  moonj  and  brighten  their 
daik-brown  sides.  Who  is  like  thee  in  heaven,  daugh- 
ter of  the  night  ?  The  stars  are  ashaivitu  in  thy  presence, 
and  turn  abide  their  green,  sparkling  eves.  Whither 
dost  thou  retire  from  thy  course,  when  the  darkness  t, 
of  thy  counttnance  grows  ?  Hast  thou  thy  hall  like  Os- 
sian  ?  Dwellcst  thou  in  the  shadow  of  grief  ?  K.ive  thy 
sisters  fallen  from  heaven  ?  Are  thev  who  rejoiced  with 

a  The  address  to  the  moon  is  very  beautifu!  ia  Uie  original.    It  is  a  lyric  measur? 
and  appears  t  o  have  bf  en  sung  to  the  harp. 
b  The  pcet  mtaas  the  moon  iu  h&r  wane. 
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thee  at  night,  no  more  ?  Yes  1  they  have  fallen,  fair 
light  I  and  thou  dost  often  retire  to  mourn.  But  thou 
thyself  shalt  fail,  one  night;  and  kave  thy  bine  path 
in  heaven.  The  stars  will  then  lift  their  green  heads : 
they  who  were  ashamed  in  thy  presence  will  rejoice. 
Thou  art  now  clothed  with  thy  brightness:  look,  from 
thy  gates  in  the  sky.  Buist  the  cloud,  O  wind,  that 
the  daughter  of  night  may  look  fortti,  that  the  shaggy 
mountains  may  brighten,  and  the  ocean  roll  its  blue 
waves  in  light. 

Nathos '^  is  on  the  deep,  and  Althos  that  beam  of 
youth  ;  Arden  is  near  his  brothers ;  they  move  in  the 
gleam  of  their  course.  The  sons  of  Usnoth  move  lu 
darkness,  from  the  wrath  of  car-borne  Cairbar  ■*.  Who 
is  that  dim,  by  their  side  ?  the  night  has  covered  her 
beauty.  Her  hair  sighs  on  the  ocean's  wind  ;  her  robe 
streams  in  dusky  wreaths.  She  is  like  the  fair  spirit  of 
heaven,  in  the  midst  of  his  shadowy  mist.  Who  is  it 
but  Darthula',  the  first  of  Erin's  maids  ?  She  has  fled 
from  the  love  of  Cairbar,  with  the  car-borne  Nathos. 
But  the  winds  deceive  thee,  O  Dar-thula ;  and  deny 
the  woody  Etha  to  thy  sails.  These  are  not  thy  moun- 
tains, Nathos,  nor  is  that  the  roar  of  thy  climbing 
Vv'aves  ;  the  halls  of  Cairbar  are  near ;  and  the  towers 
of  the  foe  lift  their  heads.  Ullin  stretches  its  green 
head  into  the  sea ;  and  Tura's  bay  receives  the  ship. 
Where  have  ye  been,  ye  southern  winds  I  when  the 
5ons  of  my  love  were  deceived  !  But  ye  have  been  sport- 
ing on  plains,  and  pursuing  the  thi;>t'e's  beard.  O  that 
ye  had  been  rustling  in  the  sails  of  Nathos,  till  the  hills 
of  Etha  rose  I  till  they  rose  in  their  clouds,  and  saw 
their  coming  chief  I  Long  hast  th.ju  been  absent,  Na- 
thos I  and  the  day  of  thy  return  is  past. 

But  the  land  of  strangers  saw  thee  lovely  :  thou  wast 
lovely  in  the  eyes  of  Dar-thula.  Thy  face  was  like  the 
light  of  the  morning,  thy  hair  like  the   raven's  wing. 

c  Nathos  sl^^nifies  'voutiifal  ;'  Ailthos,  '  evquisite  beauty  ;'  Ardan.    «  pride.' 

d  Cairbar,  who  miir(lPrt.-(l  Cuniim  king  of  Ireland,  and  iisiirped  the  throne.     He  was 

afterwards  kill'-d  by Oicar   tlur  siui  ci' Os-^isn  in  a  single  combat.    The  poet  upon  other 

e  Uur-tli.ila,  (;r  D.irt  'niilf,  ■  a  Aonian  with  fine  eyes.'  She  was  the  most  far 
Bwautv  ol  antuiL'.itv.  l\i  thi-,  d  ■.,•,  when  a  woniiu  ispiaised  for  her  beauty,  the  """ 
■hrase  is,  ihat  '  .-jhc  ii  lovely  ;..,  Duv-liiula.' 
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Thy  soul  was  generous  and  mild,  like  the  hour  of  the 
setting  sun.  Thv  words  were  the  gale  of  the  reeds,  or 
the  gilding  stream  of  Lora.  But  when  the  rage  of  bat- 
tle rose,  thou  wast  like  a  sea  in  a  storm  ;  the  clang  of 
arms  was  terrible  :  the  host  vanished  at  the  sound  of 
thy  course.  It  was  then  Dar-thula  beheld  thee  from 
the  top  of  her  mossy  tower :  from  the  tower  of  Selama-'', 
where  her  fathers  dwelt. 

**  Lovely  art  thou,  O  stranger  I"  she  said,  for  her 
trembling  soul  arose.  "  Fair  art  thou  in  thy  battles, 
friend  of  the  fallen  Cormac^  I  Why  dost  thou  rush  on, 
in  thy  valour,  youth  of  the  ruddy  look  ?  Few  are  thy 
hands  in  battle,  against  the  car-borne  Cairbar!  O  that  I 
might  be  freed  of  his  love  *  I  that  I  may  rejoice  in  the 
presence  of  Nathos  I  Blest  are  the  rocks  of  Etna ;  they 
will  behold  his  steps  at  the  chase  1  they  will  see  liis 
white  bosom,  when  the  winds  lift  his  raven  hair  I" 

Such  were  thy  words,  Dar-thula,  in  Selama's  mossy 
towers.  But,  now,  the  night  is  round  thee  :  and  the 
"winds  have  deceived  thy  sails.  The  winds  have  de- 
ceived thy  sails,  Dar-thula  :  their  blustering  sound  is 
high.  Cease  a  little  while,  O  north  wind,  and  let  me 
hear  the  voice  of  the  lovely.  Thy  voice  is  lovely,  Dar- 
thula,  between  the  rustling  blasts. 

*'  Are  these  the  rocks  of  Nathos,  and  the  roar  of  his 
mountain  streams  ?  Comes  tliar  beam  of  light  from  Us- 
noth's  nightly  hall  ?  The  mist  rolls  around,  and  the 
beam  is  feeble,  but  the  light  of  Dar-thula's  soul  is  the 
car-barne  chief  of  Etha  I  Son  of  the  generous  Usnoth, 
why  that  broken  sigh  ?  Are  we  not  in  the  land  of  stran- 
gers, chief  of  echoing  Etha  ?" 

"  These  are  not  the  rocks  of  Nathos,"  he  replied, 
**  nor  the  roar  of  his  streams.  No  light  comes  from 
Etha's  halls,  for  they  are  distant  far.  We  are  in  the  land 
of  strangers,  in  the  land  of  car-borne   Cairbar.     The 

'  f  The  poet  does  not  mean  that  Selania  which  is  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  Toscar  in 
tJlsK  r,  in  the  poem  i.f  Conlath  and  Cuthona.  The  word  in  the  original  siguifits  either 
ber.Jtiful  to  behold,  or  a  place  with  pleasant  or  wide  prospect.  In  those  times  thty  built 
their  houses  upon  eminences,  to  command  a  view  ol  the  country,  and  to  prevent  their 
beinr;  surprised:  many  of  them,  on  that  account,  were  callecf  Selama.  The  famous 
,  f  elma  ol  FiogBl  is  derived  from  the  same  root. 

S  Cormac  the  young  king  of  Ireland,  who  was  murdered  by  Cairbar, 
*  Thttt  is,  cf  the  love  o/  Cairtar, 
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winds  have  deceived  us,  Dar-thula.  Ullln  here  lifts  hef 
green  hills.  Go  towards  the  north,  Althos ;  be  thy 
steps,  Ardan,  along  the  coast ;  that  the  foe  may  not 
come  in  darkness,  and  our  hopes  of  Etha  fail.  I  will 
go  towards  that  mossy  tower,  and  see  who  dwells  about 
the  beam.  Rest,  Dar-thula,  on  the  shore  I  rSst  in 
peace,  thou  beam  of  light  I  the  sword  of  Nathos  is  a- 
round  thee,  like  the  lightning  of  heaven." 

He  went.  She  sat  alone,  and  heard  the  rolling  of  the 
wave.  The  big  tear  is  in  her  eye  ;  and  she  looks  for 
the  car-borne  Nathos.  Her  soul  trembles  at  the  blast. 
And  she  turns  her  ear  towards  the  tread  of  his  feet. 
The  tread  of  his  feet  is  not  heard.  "  Where  art  thou, 
son  of  my  love  ?  the  roar  of  the  blast  is  around  me. 
Dark  is  the  cloudy  night.  But  Nathos  does  not  re- 
turn. What  detains  thee,  chief  of  Etha  ?  Have  the  foes 
met  the  hero  in  the  strife  of  the  night  ?" 

He  returned,  but  his- face  was  dark  :  he  had  seen  his 
departed  friend.  It  was  the  wall  of  Tura,  and  the 
ghost  of  Cuthullin  stalked  there.  The  sighing  of  his 
breast  was  frequent  ;  and  the  decayed  flame  of  his  eyes 
terrible.  His  spear  was  a  column  of  mist:  the  stars 
looked  dim  through  his  form.  His  voice  was  like  hoi-, 
low  wind  in  a  cave  :  and  he  told  the  tale  of  grief.  The 
soul  of  Nathos  was  sad,  like  the  sun  in  the  day  of  mist, 
when  his  face  is  watery  and  dim. 

"  Why  art  thou  sad,  O  Nathos?"  said  the  lovely 
daughter  of  Colla.  "  Thou  art  a  pillar  of  light  to  Dar- 
thula  :  The  joy  of  her  eyes  is  in  Etha's  chief.  Where 
is  my  friend,  but  Nathos  ?  My  father  rests  in  the  tomb. 
Silence  dwells  oif  Selama  :  Sadness  spreads  on  the  blue 
streams  of  my  land.  My  friends  have  fallen  with  Cor- 
mac.     The  mighty  were  slain  in  the  battle  of  Ullin. 

"  Evening  darkened  on  the  plain.  The  blue  streams 
failed  before  mine  eyes.  The  unfrequent  blast  came 
rustling  in  the  tops  of  Selama's  groves.  My  seat  was 
beneath  a  tree  on  the  walls  of  my  fathers.  Truthil  past 
before  my  soul ;  the  brother  of  my  love  ;  he  that  was 
absent' in  battle  against  the  car-borne  Cairbar.  Bend- 
ing afi 
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ing  on  his  spear,  the  grev-haired  Colla  came  :  his  down- 
cast face  is  dark,  and  sorrow  dwells  in  his  soul.  His 
suord  is  on  the  side  of  the  hero:  the  helmet  of  his 
fathers  on  his  head.  The  bcitlle  grows  in  his  breast. 
He  strives  to  hide  the  tear. 

**  Dai-thula,"  ne  sighing  said,  "  thou  art  the  last  of 
Colla's  race.  Truthil  is  fallen  in  battle.  The  king  * 
of  Selama  is  no  more.  Cairbar  comes,  with  his  thou- 
sands, toward  Selama's  walls.  Colla  will  meet  his  pride, 
and  revenge  his  son.  But  where  shall  I  find  thy  safety, 
Dar-thula  with  the  dark-brown  hair  ?  thou  art  lovely 
as  the  sun-beam  of  heaven,  and  thy  friends  are  low." 
"  And  is  the  son  of  battle  fallen  ?"  I  said  with  a  burst- 
ing sigh.  *'  Ceased  the  generous  soul  of  Truthil  to 
lighten  through  the  field  ?  My  safety,  Colla,  is  in  that 
bow ;  I  have  learned  to  pierce  the  deer.  Is  not  Cair- 
bar like  the  hart  of  the  desart,  father  of  fallen  Tiu- 
thil?" 

The  face  of  age  brightened  with  §oy :  and  the  crowd- 
ed tears  of  his  eyes  poured  down.  The  lips  of  Colla 
trembled.  His  grev  beard  whistled  in  the  blast.  "  Thoil 
art  the  sister  of  Trulhil,"  he  said;  "  thou  burnest  in 
the  fire  of  his  soul.  Take,  Dar-thula,  take  that  spear, 
that  brazen  shield,  that  burnished  helmet :  they  are  the 
spoilb  of  a  warrior  1  a  son' of  early  youth.  When  the 
light  rises  on  Selama,  we  go  to  meet  the  car-borne 
Cairbar.  But  keep  thou  near  the  arm  of  Colla;  beneath 
the  shadow  of  my  shield.  Thy  father,  Dar-thala,  could 
once  defend  thee,  but  age  is  trembling  on  his  hand. 
The  strength  of  his  arm  has  failed,  and  his  soul  is  dark- 
ened with  grief." 

We  passed  the  night  in  sorrovv'.  The  light  of  morn* 
ing  rose.  I  shone  in  the  arms  of  battle.  The  grey^ 
haired  hero  moved  before.  The  sens  of  Selama  conven- 
ed around  the  sounding  shield  of  Colla.  But  few  were 
they    in   the  plain,  and  their  locks   were  gray.     The 

k  T:  is  v-r'-  -n-- "-.  ■>.  Ossian's  poetry,  to  give  the  title  of  king  to  every  chief  th»t 
Wasr.-i  ..:•-  .'  '    •■     t-  -  ■    ■".-:i-. 

I  Tn-  ;r   -j' of  Dar-thula's  arming  herself  for  battle  more  probable, 

mjakes  h.  r  .  ;  ji'  a  very  young  maa,  o^hen^Ue  it  weuW  sliwtis  all  Ijelie^ 

at  sl't; . ^  i: .'  .»i)  %  -rJ  ■  yuwig,  sAOuld  be  able  tc  carry  it. 
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youths  had  fallen  with  Truthil,  in  the  battle  of  car-borne 
Cormac. 

*'  Companions  of  my  youth  1"  said  CoUa,  "  it  was 
not  thus  you  have  seen  me  in  arms.  It  was  not  thus 
1  strode  to  battle,  when  the  great  Confadan  fell.  But 
ye  are  laden  with  jrrief.  The  darkness  of  age  comes 
like  the  mist  of  the  desart.  My  shield  is  worn  with 
years  ;  my  sword  is  fixed  "'  in  its  place.  I  said  to  my 
sou!,  thy  evening  shall  be  calm,  and  thy  departure  like 
a  fading  light.  But  the  storm  has  returned  ;  I  bend  like 
an  aged  oak.  My  boaahs  are  fallen  on  Selama,  and  I 
tremble  in  my  place.  Where  art  thou,  with  thy  fallen 
heroes,  O  rr.y  beloved  Truthil  ?  Thou  answeredst  not 
from  thy  rushing  blast :  and  the  soul  of  thy  father  is  sad. 
But  I  will  be  sad  no  more,  Cairbar  or  Colla  must  fall. 
I  feel  the  returning  strength  of  my  arm.  My  heart  leaps 
at  the  sound  of  battle." 

The  hero  drew  his  sword.  The  gleaming  blades  of 
his  people  rose.  They  moved  along  the  plain.  Their 
grey  hair  streamed  in  the  wind.  Cairbar  sat  at  the  feast, 
in  the  silent  plain  of  Lona".  He  saw  the  coming  of  he- 
roes, and  he  called  his  chiefs  to  battle.  Why  "  should  I 
tell  to  !vathos,  how  the  strife  of  battle  grew  ?  I  have 
seen  thee  in  the  midst  of  thousands,  like  the  beam  of 
heaven's  fire :  it  is  beautiful,  but  terrible  ;  the  people- 
fall  in  its  red  course.  The  spear  of  Colia  slew,  for  he 
remembered  the  battles  of  his  youth.  An  arrow  came 
with  its  sound,  and  pierced  the  hero's  side.  He  fell  on 
his  echoing  shield.  My  soul  started  with  fear,  I  stretch- 
ed my  buckler  over  him ;  but  my  heaving  breast  was 
seen.  Cairbar  came,  with  his  spear,  and  he  beheld  Se- 
lama's  maid  :  joy  rose  on  his  dark-brov  n  face  ;  he  stay- 
ed the  lifted  steel.     He  raised  the  tomb  of  CuUa  ;  and 

m  It  was  the  custom  of  those  times,  that  every  warrior  at  a  certain  age,  or  when  h? 
became  unfit  for  the  r.eM,  fixed  his  arms  in  the  gieal  hail,  wliere  the  tribe  feasltd,  upon 
joyful  occasions.  He  was  afterwards  never  to  appear  in  battle;  and  this  stage  of  life 
nas  called  '  the  time  of  fixing  of  arms.' 

n  Lona,  '  a  marshy  plain.'  It  was  the  custom,  in  the  days  of  Ossian,  to  feast  after 
a  victory.  Cairbar  had  just  provided  an  entertainment  for  his  army  upon  the  defeat  of 
Truthil,  the  son  of  Colla,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  of  Cormac,  when  Colla  and  his  aged 
varriois  arriitdto^ive  him  battle. 

0  The  poet  avoi.li  thedescriptionof  the  battle  of  Lona,  as  it  would  beimpropcr  in  the 
mouth  of  a  woman,  and  couid  have  nothing  new,  after  the  numerous  descriptions,  in  his 
«ther  poems.  He,  at  the  same  time,  gives  an  opjicitiiiaity  to  Car-tkula  to  pais  a  fe»e 
•omiiliment  en  her  lover. 
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brought  tne  weeplr.g  to  Sclaraa.  He  spoke  the  words 
of  love,  but  my  soul  was  sad.  I  saw  the  shields  ot  my 
fathers,  and  the  sword  of  car-borne  Truthii.  Isaw  the 
arms  of  the  dead,  and  the  tear  was  on  my  cheek- 
Then  thou  didst  come,  O  Nathos  :  and  gloomy  Cair- 
bar  fled.  He  fled  like  the  ghost  of  the  desart  before  the 
morning's  beam.  His  hobts  were  not  near:  and  feeble 
was  his  arm  against  thy  steel.  "  Why  ^  art  thou  sad,  O 
"  Nathos  ?"  said  the  lovely  maid  of  CoUa. 

"  I  have  met,"  replied  the  hero,  '*  the  battle  in  ray 
youth.  My  arm  could  not  lift  the  spear,  when  tir^t  tte 
danger  rose  ;  but  my  soul  brightened  before  the  war,  as 
the  green  narrow  vale,  when  the  sun  pours  his  streamy 
beams,  before  he  hides  his  head  in  a  storm.  IMy  soul 
brightened  in  danger  before  I  saw  Sebma's  fair  ;  before 
I  saw  thee  like  a  star  that  shines  on  the  hill  at  night ; 
the  cloud  slowly  com.es,  and  threatens  the  lovely  light. 
We  are  in  the  h.nd  of  the  foe,  and  the  winds  have  de- 
ceived us,  Dar-thula  I  the  strength  of  our  friends  is  not 
near,  nor  the  mountains  of  Etba.  Where  shall  I  find 
thy  peace,  daughter  of  Colla  ?  The  brothers  of  Nathos 
are  brave :  and  his  own  sword  has  shone  in  war.  But 
what  are  the  sons  of  Usnoth  to  the  host  of  car  borne 
Caitbar  1  O  that  the  winds  had  brought  thy  sails,  Oscar  ?, 
king  of  men  I  thou  didst  prom.ise  to  come  to  the  battles 
of  fallen  Cormac.  Then  would  my  hand  be  strong  as 
the  flaming  arm  of  death.  Cairbar  would  tremble  in  his 
halls,  and  peace  dwell  round  the  lovely  Dar-thula.  But 
why  dost  thou  fall,  my  soul  ?  The  sons  of  Usnoth  may 
prevail." 

"  And  they  will  prevail,  O  Nathos,"  said  the  rising 
soul  of  the  maid  :  "  never  shall  Dar-thula  behold  the 
hails  of  gloomy  Cairbar.  Give  me  those  arms  of  brass, 
that  glitter  to  that  passing  meteor ;  I  see  them  in  the 
dark- bosomed  ship.  Darthula  will  enter  the  battle  of 
steel.  Ghost  of  the  noble  Colla  '.  do  I  behold  thee  on 
that  cloud  ?  who  is  that  dim  beside  thee  ?  It  is  the  car- 

p  If  is  usual  with  Of  -iaii,  to  r<?p<:it,  at  the  end  of  the  episodes,  the  sentence  whicl* 
intruduces  lacni.     It  t;  ,i,.-;!  LuLk  the  mind  ot  the  reader  to  the  main  story  of  the  poe.ii. 

g  Oscar,  the  ton  oi  ';,  .un,  h  ,d  1.  m;^  le&olved  on  the  expedition  into  Ireland,  against 
Cairbar,  who  hadas-v-. mated  his  fritna  Cathol,  an  irishman  at"  noble  eitraclian,  am* 

iii  the  interest  of  tic  lamUy  c:  Cormac. 
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borne  Truthil.  Shall  I  behold  the  halls  of  him  that  slew 
Selama's  chief?  No  :  I  will  not  behold  them,  spirits  of 
my  love  I" 

Joy  rose  in  the  face  of  Nathos  when  he  heard  the 
white-bosomed  maid.  "Daughter  of  Selamal  thou 
shinest  on  my  soul.  Come,  with  thy  thousands,  Cair- 
bar  :  tlie  strength  of  Nathos  is  returned.  And  thou,  O 
aged  Usnoth,  slialt  not  hear  that  thy  son  has  fled.  I  re- 
member thy  words  on  Etha,  when  thy  sails  begua  to 
rise:* when  I  spread  them  towards  Ullin,  towards  the 
mossy  walls  of  Tura.  "  Triou  goest,"  he  said,  *'  O  Na- 
thos, to  the  king  of  shields  ;  to  CuchuUin,  chief  of  men, 
whu  never  fled  from  danger.  Let  not  thine  arm  be  feeble  : 
nenhet  be  thy  thoughts  of  flight  j  lest  the  son  of  Semo 
say  that  Etha's  race  are  weak.  His  words  may  come 
to  Usnoth,  and  sadden  his  soul  in  the  hall.  The  tear 
was  on  his  cheek.     He  gave  this  shining  sword." 

*'  I  came  to  Tura's  bay  :  but  the  halls  of  Tura  were 
silent.  I  looked  around,  and  there  was  none  to  tell  of 
the  thief  of  Dunscaich.  I  went  to  the  hall  of  his  shells, 
where  the  arms  of  his  fathers  hung.  But  the  arms  were 
gone,  and  aged  Lamhor ''  sat  in  tears.  "  Whence  are 
the  arms  of  steel  ?"  said  the  rising  Lamhor.  *'  The 
light  of  the  spear  has  long  been  absent  from  Tura's  dusky 
walls.  Come  ye  from  the  rolling  sea  ?  Or  from  the 
mournful  halls  of  Temora  ^" 

'*  We  come  from  the  sea,"  I  said,  "  from  Usnoth's 
rising  towers.  We  are  the  sons  of  Slissama*  the  daugh- 
ter of  car-borne  Semo.  Where  is  Tura's  chief,  son  of 
the  silent  hall?  but  why  should  Nathos  ask  ?  for  I  be- 
hold thy  tears.  How  did  the  mighty  fall,  son  of  the 
lonely  Tura  ^" 

"  He  fell  not,"  Lamhor  replied,  "  like  the  silent  star 
of  night,  wlizn  it  shoots  through  the  darkness  and  is  no 
more.  But  he  was  like  a  meteor  that  falls  m  a  distant 
lard  ;  death  attends  its  red  course,  and  itself  is  the  sign 


i  ...1,-=.,  ...aim,    ^'..L  uL...,iu.:  oliewasthewifcof  Usnoth,  and  dauehter of  SeajQjt 
otiief  of  the  islu  of  mist. 
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of  wars.  Mournful  arc  the  banks  of  Lego,  and  the  roar 
of  streamy  Lara  I  There  the  hero  fell,  son  of  the  noble 
Usnoth." 

"  The  hero  fell  in  the  midst  of  slaughter,"  I  said  with 
a  bursting  sigh.  "  His  hand  was  stiong  in  battle  j  and 
death  was  behind  his  sword.' 

"  We  came  to  Lego's  mournful  banks.  We  found  his 
rising  tomb.  His  companions  in  battle  are  there  :  his 
bards  of  many  songs.  Three  days  we  mourned  over  the 
hero  :  on  the  fourth,  I  struck  the  shield  of  Caithbat. 
The  heroes  gathered  around  with  jov,  and  shook^their 
beamy  spears.  Corlath  was  near  with  his  host,  the 
iViend  of  car-borne  Cairbar.  We  came  like  a  stream  by 
night,  and  his  heroes  fell.  When  the  people  of  the  val- 
ley rose,  they  saw  their  blood  by  morning's  light.  Biit 
■we  rolled  away  like  wreaths  of  mist,  to  Cori\:ac's  echo- 
ing hall.  Our  swords  rose  to  defend  the  king.  But 
Temora's  halls  were  empty.  Cormac  had  fallen  in  his 
youth.     The  king  of  Erin  was  no  more. 

*'  Sadness  seized  the  sons  of  Ullin,  they  slowly, 
gloomily,  retired:  like  clouds  that,  long  having  threat- 
ened rain,  retire  behind  the  hills.  The  sons  of  Usnoth 
moved,' in  their  grief,  towards  Tura's  sounding  bay. 
We  passed  by  Selama,  and  Cairbar  retired  like  Lano's 
mist,  when  it  is  driven  by  the  winds  of  the  desart. 

"  It  was  then  I  beheld  thee,  O  m-iu,  like  the  light 
of  Etha's  son.  Lovely  is  that  beam,  I  said,  and  the 
crowded  sigh  of  my  bosom  rose.  Thou  camest  in  thy 
beauty,  Dar-thula,  to  Etha's  mournful  chief.  But  the 
winds  have  deceived  us,  daughter  of  Colla,  and  the  foe 
is  near." 

**  Yes  I  the  foe  is  near,"  said  the  rustling  strength  of 
Althos  u,  I  heard  their  clanging  arms  on  the  coast, 
and  saw  the  dark  wreaths  of  Erin's  standard.  Distinct 
is  the  voice  of  Cairbar"",  and  loud  as  Cromla's  falling 

u  Althos  had  just  returned  from  viewing  the  coast  of  Lena,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  by  Nathos,  the  beginning  of  the  night. 

V  Cairbar  had  gathered  an  army  to  the  coast  of  Ulster,  in  order  to  oppose  Fingal 
■who  prepared  fur  an  expedition  into  Ireland,  to  re-establish  the  house  of  Cormac  oa 
the  throne,  which  Cairbnr  had  usurped.  Between  the  wings  of  Cairbar's  army  was 
thebay  of  Tura,  into  which  the  ships  of  the  sons  Of  Usnotil  WCK  driven;  SO  Uiat  ti.«e 
was  BO  possibility  «f  tUeir  es'.aping. 
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stream.  He  had  seen  the  dark  ship  on  the  sea,  before 
the  dusky  night  came  down.  His  people  watch  on 
Lena's  plain,  and  lift  ten  thousand  swords."  "  And  let 
them  lift  ten  thousand  swords,"  said  Nathos  with  a 
sr  ile.  "  The  sons  of  car-borne  Usnoth  will  never 
tremble  in  danger.  Why  dost  ihou  roil  with  all  thy 
foam,  thou  rolling-  sea  ot  Ullin  ?  Why  do  ye  rustle,  on 
your  dark  wings,  ye  whistling  tempests  of  the  sky  ? 
Do  ye  think,  ye  storms,  that  ye  keep  Nathos  on  the 
coast  ?  No  :  his  soul  detains  him,  children  of  the  night  1 
AlthosI  bring  miy father's  arms:  thou  oeestthem  beam- 
ing to  the  stars.  B'-ing  the  spear  of  Ser.iO,^,  it  stands 
in  the  darU-bosomed  ship." 

He  brought  the  arms.  Nathos  clothed  his  limbs  in 
all  their  shining  steel.  The  stride  of  the  ciiiei  is  love- 
ly :  the  joy  of  his  eyes  terrible.  He  looks  towards  the 
coming  of  Cairbar.  The  wmd  is  rustling  in  his  hair, 
Dar-thuia  is  silent  at  his  side :  her  look  is  fixed  on 
the  chief.  She  strives  to  hide  the  rising  sigh,  and  two 
tears  swell  in  her  eyes. 

*'  Aithos  I"  said  the  chief  of  Etha,  "  I  see  a  cave 
in  that  rock.  Place  Dar-thula  there  :  and  let  thy  arm 
be  strong.  Ardan  I  we  meet  the  foe,  and  call  to  battle 
gloomy  Cairbar.  O  that  he  came  in  his  sounding  steel, 
to  meet  the  sons  of  Usnoth.  Dar-thula  I  if  thou  shalt 
escape,  look  not  on  the  failing  Nathos.  Lift  thy  sails, 
O  Aithos,  towards  the  echoing  groves  of  Etha. 

"  Tell  to  the  chief  .^.  that  his  son  fell  with  fame  ; 
that  my  sword  did  not  shun  the  battle.  T'ell  him  I 
fell  in  the  m.idst  of  thousands,  and  let  the  joy  of  his 
grief  be  great.  Daughter  of  Collal  call  the  maids  to 
Etha's  echoing  hail.  Let  their  songs  arise  for  Nathos, 
when  shadowy  autumn  returns.  O  that  the  voice  of 
Cona  y  might  be  heard  in  my  praise  ?  then  would  my 
spirit  rejoice  in  the  midst  of  my  mountain  winds.'* 
And  my  voice  shall  praise  thee,  Nathos,  chief  of  the 

iv  Semo  was  grandfather  to  Nathos  by  the  mother's  side.  The  spear  mentioned 
ter;  wac  given  to  Usnoth  on  his  marriage,  it  being  the  cuscoin  then  for  the  lather  of 
thf  lac:y  lo  give  liis  :.rms  to  his  soji-in-law.  The  ceremony  used  upon  these  ottasioiift 
is  -i.tr.tionod  in  other  poems. 

X  Usnoth. 

y  Ossjan,  the  sun  of  Fingalj  U  often  poetically  cal'ecJ  the  voice  of  Ccua, 
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woedy  Etha  I  The  voice  of  Ossian  shall  rise  in  thy 
praise,  son  of  the  generous  Usnoth  1  Why  was  1  not 
on  Lena,  when  the  battle  rose  !  Then  would  the  sword 
of  Ossian  have  defended  thee,  or  himself  have  fallen 
low. 

We  sat,  that  night,  in  Selraa,  round  the  strength  of 
the  shell.  The  wind  was  abroad  in  the  oaks,  the  spi- 
rit of  the  mountain  %  shrieked.  The  blast  came  rust- 
ling through  tlie  hall,  and  gently  touched  my  harp. 
The  sound  was  mournful  and  low,  like  the  song  of 
the  tomb.  Fingal  heard  it  first,  and  the  crowded  sighs 
of  his  bosom  rose.  "  Some  of  my  heroes  are  low," 
said  the  grey-haired  king  of  Morven.  "  I  hear  the 
sound  of  death  on  the  harp  of  my  son.  Ossian,  touch 
the  sounding  string  ;  bid  their  sorrow  rise  ;  that  their 
spirits  may  fly  with  joy  to  JVlorven's  woody  hills."  I 
touched  the  harp  before  the  king,  the  sound  was  mourn- 
ful and  low\  *'  Bend  forward  from  your  clouds,'*  I 
said,  "  ghosts  of  my  fathers  1  bend  ;  lay  by  the  red 
terror  of  your  course,  and  receive  the  falling  chief; 
whether  he  comes  from  a  distant  land,  or  rises  from 
the  rolling  sea.  Ltrt  his  robe  of  mist  be  near  ;  his 
spear  that  is  formed  of  a  cloud.  Place  an  half-distin- 
guished meteor  by  his  side,  in  the  form  of  the  hero's 
sword.  And  oh  1  let  his  countenance  be  lovely,  that 
his  friends  m.ay  delight  in  his  presence.  Eend  from 
your  clouds,"  I  said,  "  ghosts  of  my  fathers  1  bend." 

Such  was  my  song,  in  Selma,  to  the  lightly-tremb- 
licg  harp.  But  Nathos  was  on  UUin's  shore  surround- 
ed by  the  night ;  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  foe  amidst 
the  roar  of  tumbling  waves.  Silent  he  heard  their 
voice,  and  rested  on  his  spear.  iMorning  rose,  with 
its  beams  :  the  sons  of  Erin  appear  ;  like  grey  rocks, 
with  all  their  trees,  they  spread  along  the  coast.  Cair- 
bar  stood,  in  the  midst,  and  grimly  smiled  when  he 
saw  the  foe.  Nathos  rushed  forward  in  his  strength  ; 
nor  could  Dar-thula  stay  behind.  She  came  with  the 
hero,  lifting  her  shining  spear.     And  who  are  these, 
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in  their  armour,  in  the  pride  of  youth  ?  Who  but  the 
sons  of  Usnoth  ;  iVlthos,  and  d.irk.-haired  Ardan. 

"  Come,"  said  Nathus,  *'  come  1  chief  of  the  high 
Temora  1  Let  our  battle  be  on  the  coast  for  the  white- 
bosomed  maid  !  His  people  are  not  with  Nathos  I  they 
are  behind  that  rolling  sea.  Why  dost  thou  bring  thy 
thousands  against  the  chief  of  Etha?  Thou  didst  fly'^ 
from  him,  in  battle,  when  his  friends  were  around  him.' 
*'  Youth  of  the  heart  of  pride,  shall  Erin's  king  fight 
with  thee  ?  Thy  fathers  were  not  among  the  renowned, 
nor  of  the  kings  of  men.  Are  the  arms  of  foes  in  their 
halls  ?  or  the  shields  of  other  times  ?  Cairbar  is  renown- 
ed in  Temora,  nor  does  he  fight  with  little  men." 
;  The  tear  starts  from  car  borne  Nathos;  he  turned 
his  eyes  to  his  brothers,  their  spears  flew,  at  once,  and 
three  heroes  lay  on  earth.  Then  the  light  of  their 
swords  gleamed  on  high  :  the  ranks  of  Erin  yield  ;  as 
a  ridge  of  dark  clouds  before  a  blast  of  wind.  Then 
Cairbar  ordered  his  people  ;  and  they  drew  a  thousand 
bows.  A  thousand  arrows  flew  ;  the  sons  of  Usnoth 
fell.  They  fell  like  three  young  oaks  which  stood  a- 
lone  on  the  hill;  the  traveller  saw  the  lovely  trees, 
and  wondered  how  they  grew  so  lonely  :  the  blast  of 
the  desart  came,  by  night,  and  laid  their  green  heads 
low ;  next  day  he  returned,  but  they  were  withered, 
and  the  heath  was  bare. 

Dar-thula  stood  in  silent  grief,  and  beheld  their  fall ; 
no  tear  is  in  her  eye  :  but  her  look  is  wildly  sad.  Pais 
was  her  cheek  ;  her  trembling  lips  broke  short  an  half- 
formed  word.  Her  dark  hair  flew  on  the  wind.  But 
gloomy  Cairbar  came,  "  Where  is  thy  lover  now  ; 
the  car-borne  chief  cf  Etha?  Hast  thou  beheld  the  halls 
of  Usnoth  ?  or  the  dark-brown  hills  of  Fingal?  ray  bat- 
tle has  roared  on  Morven,  did  not  the  winds  rceet 
Dar-thula.  Fingal  himself  would  have  been  low,  and 
sorrow  dwelling^in  Selma,  Her  shield  fell  from  Dar- 
thula's  arm,  her  breast  of  snow  appeared.  It  appeared, 
but  it  was  stained  with  biood,  for  an  arrow  was  fixed 
in   her  side.      She  fell  on  the  fallen  Nathos,  like  a 

«  He  aUnde*  to  the  fiijht  ©f  Cab  bar  freir.  Selawai 
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wreath  of  snow.  Her  dark  hair  spreads  on  his  face, 
and  their  blood  is  mixing  round. 

*'  Daughter  of  Colh,  thou  art  low  1"  said  Cairbar's 
hundred  bards ;  *'  silence  is  at  the  blue  streams  of  Se- 
lama,  for  Truthil's  >>  race  have  failed.  When  wilt  thou 
rise  in  thy  beauty,  first  of  Erin's  maids  ?  Thy  sleep  is 
long  in  the  tomb,  and  the  morning  distant  far.  The 
sun  shall  not  come  to  thy  bed,  and  say,  "  Awake,  Dar- 
thula  I  awake  thou  first  of  women  I  the  wind  of  spring 
is  abroad.  The  flowers  shake  their  heads  on  the  green 
hills,  the  woods  wave  their  growing  leaves."  Retire, 
O  sun  ;  the  daughter  of  Colla  is  asleep.  She  will  not 
come  forth  in  her  beauty  :  she  will  not  move,  in  the 
steps  of  her  loveliness." 

Such  was  the  song  of  the  bards,  when  they  raised 
the  tomb.  I  sung,  afterwards,  over  the  grave,  when 
the  king  of  Morven  came  ;  when  he  came  to  green  UU 
lin  to  fight  v\ith  car-borne  Cairbar. 

i  TrithU  was  the  fcwnder  of  Dar.thula's  family. 
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related,  at  large,  in  the  dramatic  poem  |ii;; I.  i.ii  ;         -  ',,u_ 

ingin  si^lu  of  Carric-thura,  the  palace  (it   v   ,i!  :<.p, 

whi-jh.  111  rhr.se  days,  w:is  a  signal  of  Ji  ir  ,  :it 

suniu  tlis-i>".  ,  'Vom  Carric-thura,  iia-n-  irf. 

Ke\t  day  u'..tu<.ckcci  the  army  u'  -     "    '  ulla 

in  his  p-.!luLe  of  Carric-lhura,  :i-    '  t-ii- 

gaged  him  in  a  single  L-onibat.  the 

poem,  but  several  other  episndi  in, 

that  this  poem  was  addressed  tn     I'  .  iri-js, 

and  th?t  the  story  of  the  spirit  of  Luda,  suppose!  tn  be  the  ancient  (Khii  ot  c^iandih- 
avi;i,  was  introduced  by  Ossian  in  opposition  to  tlie  Culdee's  doctrine,  tie  this  as  it 
will,  it  lets  us  into  Ossian 's  notions  of  a  superior  being  ;  and  shows  that  he  was  not 
addiclLd  to  the  superstition  which  prevailed  over  all  the  world,  before  the  iutroduc- 
tioii  of  Christianity. 


Hast  ^  thou  left  thy  blue  course  in  heaven,  golden- 
haired  son  of  the  sky  I  The  west  has  opened  its  gates  ; 
the  bed  of  thy  repose  is  there.  The  waves  come  to 
behold  thy  beauty  ;  they  lift  their  trembling  heads : 
they  see  thee  lovely  in  thy  sleep  ;  but  they  shrink 
away  with  fear.  Rest  in  thy  shadowy  cave,  O  suni 
and  let  thy  return  be  in  joy.  But  let  a  thousand  lights 
arise  to  the  sound  of  the  harps  of  Selma:  let  the  beam 
spread  in  the  hall,  the  kin^' of  shells  is  returned  1  The 
strife  of  Crona*  is  past,  like  sounds  that  are  no  more: 
raise  the  song,  O  bards,  the  king  is  returned  with  his 
fame. 

Such  was  the  song  of  Uliin,  when   Fingal  returned 
from  battle  :  when  he  returned  in  the  fair  blushing  of 

a  Thesonofiniin,  'v;';!  .,: -/i  /  '     i".   ;  '     ,       1=1. 

withFin-al,  wh-ih.,  r  ' 

him.     This5uetie,^oitr 
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youth,  with  all  his  heavy  locks.  His  blue  arms  were 
on  the  hero ;  like  a  grey  cloud  on  the  sun,  when  he 
ir.oves  in  his  robes  of  mist,  and  shows  but  half  his 
beams.  His  heroes  follow  the  king  :  the  feast  of  shells 
is  spread.  Fingal  turns  to  his  bards,  and  bids  the  song 
to  rise. 

Voices  of  echoing  Cona  I  he  said,  O  bards  of  other 
times  I  Ye,  on  whose  souls  the  blue  hosts  of  our  fathers 
lise  I  strike  the  harp  in  my  hall ;  and  let  Fingal  hear  the 
song.  Pleasant  is  the  joy  of  grief  I  it  is  like  the  shower 
of  spring,  when  it  softens  the  branch  of  the  oak,  and 
the  voung  leaf  lifts  its  green  head.  Sing  on,  O  bards, 
to-morrow  we  lift  the  sail.  Isly  blue  course  is  through 
the  ocean,  to  Carric-thura's  walls  ;  the  mossy  walls  of 
Sarno,  where  Comv.la  dwelt.  There  the  noble  CathuUa  . 
spreads  the  feast  of  shells.  The  boars  of  his  woods  are 
many,  and  the  sound  of  the  chase  shall  arise. 

Cronnan%  son  of  song  I  said  Ullin,  Minona,  grace- 
ful at  the  harp  1  raise  the  song  of  Shilric,  to  please  the 
king  of  Morven.  Let  Vinvela  come  in  her  b-eauty, 
like  the  showery  bow,  when  it  shows  its  lovely  head 
on  the  lake,  and  the  setting  sun  is  bright.  And  she 
ecmes,  O  Fingal  1  her  voice  is  soft,  but  sad. 

Vinvela.  My  love  is  a  son  of  the  hill.  He  pursues 
the  flying  deer.  His  grey  dogs  are  pantmg  around 
him  ;  his  bow-string  sounds  in  the  wind.  Dost  thou 
i'cst  by  the  fount  of  the  rock,  or  by  the  noise  of  the 
mountain-stream  ?  The  rushts  are  nodding  with  the 
■wind,  the  mist  is  fiying  over  the  hill.  I  will  approach 
my  love  unperceived,  and  see  him  from  the  rock. 
Xiovely  1  saw  thee  first  by  the  aged  rock  of  Branno"  ; 
thou  wert  returning,  tall,  from  the  chase  ;  the  fairest 
among  thy  friends. 

c  One  shouM  think  that  the  parts  of  Shilric  nnd  Vinvela  were  represented  by  Cron. 
aan  and  Minona,  whose  verv  names  denote  that  they  were  singers,  who  perforincd 
»n  pujuc.  Crocnan  signifies  a  <  mournful  sound  ;•  Minona,  or  Min-'onn,  '  soft  air.* 
All  tue  drair.at?':  pueras  of  Ossian  appear  to  have  been  presented  btiore  Fingal,  upon 
lolemn  occasi'ins. 
^  Bron,  cr  Branno,  signifies  a  mountain-stream ;  it  is  here  seme  river  known  by 
that  name,  in  the  days  of  Ossian.  There  are  several  small  rivers  in  the  norUi  of 
Scotiar  J  still  relalBiag  the  tame  of  Siaa :  ia  pmucnlar,  one  which  falls  iaie  the  Tay,- 
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SniRLic.  What  voice  is  that  I  hear  ?  that  voice  like 
the  summer  wind.  1  sit  not  by  the  nodding  rushes; 
I  hear  not  the  fount  of  the  rock.  Afar,  Vinvela*.  afar 
I  go  to  the  wars  of  Fmgal.  My  dogs  attend  me  no 
more.  No  more  I  tread  the  hill.  No  more  from  oa 
high  I  see  thee,  fair-moving  by  the  stream  of  the  plain  j 
bright  as  the  tow  of  heaven  ;  as  the  moon  on  the  west- 
ern wave. 

ViNVELA.  Then  thou  art  gone,  O  Shilric  I  and  I  am 
alone  on  the  hill.  The  deer  are  seen  on  the  bro*v  ; 
void  of  fear  they  graze  along.  No  more  they  dread 
the  wind  j  no  more  the  rustling  tree.  The  hunter  )3  fcir 
removed  ;  he  is  in  the  field  of  graves.  Strangers  I  sons 
of  the  waves  1  spare  my  lovely  Shilric. 

Skilric.  If  fall  I  must  in  the  field,  raise  high  my 
grave,  Vinvela.  Grey  stones^and  heaped-up  earth,  shal! 
mark  me  to  future  times.  When  the  hunter  shall  sit  by 
the  mound,  and  produce  his  food  at  noon,  "  Some  war- 
rior rests  here,"  he  will  say  ;  and  my  fame  shall  iive  ia 
his  praise.  Remember  me,  Vinvela,  when  low  on  earth 
I  lie! 

Vinvela.  Yes  I  I  will  remember  thee  ;  indeed  my 
Shilric  will  fall.  What  shall  I  do,  my  love  I  when 
thou  art  gone  forever.  Through  these  hills  I  will  go 
at  noon  :  I  will  go  through  the  silent  heath.  There  I 
will  see  the  place  of  thy  rest,  returning  from  the 
chase.  Indeed  my  Shilric  will  fall  i  but  I  will  remem- 
ber him. 

And  I  remember  the  chief,  said  the  king  of  woody 
Morven ;  he  consumed  the  battle  in  his  rage.  But  now 
my  eyes  behold  him  not.  I  met  him,  one  day,  on  the 
hill;  his  cheek  was  pale;  his  brow  was  dark.  The 
sigh  was  frequent  in  his  breast :  his  steps  w^ere  towards 
the  desart.  But  now  he  is  not  in  the  crowd  of  my 
chiefs,  when  the  sounds  of  my  shields  arise.  Dwells 
he  in  the  narrow  house  ^,  the  chief  of  high  Car- 
mora«? 

e  Bhin-bdeul,  *  a  woman  with  a  melodiou*  TOics.'    Eii  in  tbe  Gaelic  laogv'.age  kas- 
the  same  sound  with  the  V  in  EnglisU, 
/  The  grave. 
g  Csan.mor,    '  fcighrscky  MU.' 
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Cronnan  I  said  UUin  of  other  times,  raise  the  song 
of  Shilric;  when  he  returned  to  his  hills,  and  Vinvela 
was  no  more.  He  leaned  on  her  grey  mossy  stone  ;  he 
thought  Vinvela  lived.  He  saw  her  fair-moving  *  on 
the  plain  ;  but  the  bright  form  lasted  not :  the  sun-beam 
fied  from  the  field,  and  she  was  seen  no  more.  Hear 
the  song  of  Shilric;  it  is  soft,  but  sad. 

I  sit  by  the  mossy  fountain ;  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of 
winds.  One  tree  is  rustling  above  me.  Dark  waves 
roll  over  the  heath.  The  lake  is  troubled  below.  The 
deer  descend  from  the  hill..  No  hunter  at  a  distance  is 
seen  ;  no  whistling  cow-herd  is  nigh.  It  is  mid-day  : 
but  all  is  silent.  Sad  are  my  thoughts  alone.  Didst 
thou  but  appear,  O  my  love,  a  wanderer  on  the  heath  I 
thy  hair  floating  on  the  wind  behind  thee  :  thy  bosom 
heaving  on  the  sight ;  thine  eyes  full  of  tears  for  thy 
friends  whom  the  mist  of  the  hill  had  concealed  1  Thee 
I  would  comfort,  my  love,  and  bring  thee  to  thy  father's 
house. 

JBut  is  it  she  that  there  appears,  like  a  beam  of  light 
on  the  heath  ?  bright  as  the  moon  in  autumn,  as  the 
sun  in  a  summer  storm,  comest  thou  lovely  maid,  over 
rocks,  over  mountains,  to  m.e  ?  She  speaks  :  but 
how  weak  her  voice,  like  the  breeze  in  the  reeds  of  the 
pool. 

"  Returnest  thou  safe  from  the  war  ?  Where  are 
thy  friends,  my  love  ?  I  heard  of  thy  death  on  the  hill ; 
I  heard  and  mourned  thee,  Shilric  1"  Yes,  my  fair, 
I  return  ;  but  I  alone  of  my  race.  Thou  shalt  see 
them  no  more  :  their  graves  I  raised  on  the  plain.  But 
why  art  thou  on  the  desart  hill  ?  Why  on  the  heath, 
alone  ?" 

"  Alone  I  am,  O  Shilric  1  alone  in  the  winter-house. 
With  o;rief  for  thee  I  expired.  Shilric,  I  am  pale  in  the 
tomb." 

She  fleets,  she  sails  away ;  as  grey  mist  before  the 
wind  1  and,  wilt  thou  not  stay»  my  love  P    Stay  and  be- 

h  The  distinction,  which  the  Scots  made  between  good  and  bad  spirits,  vas,  that  the 
former  appeared  sonietimes  in  the  day-time  in  lonely  unfrequented  place*,  but  lh«  laN 
ter  ssMuiu  but  by  night,  and  alway*  ia  a  glcumy  dismal  £ceu«. 
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hold  my  tears  ?  fair  thou  appearest  Vinvela  I  fair  tlioU 
wast,  when  alive  I 

By  the  ir.ossy  fountain  I  will  sit ;  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  of  winds.  vVhen  mid-day  is  silent  around,  con- 
verse, O  my  love  with  me  I  come  on  the  wings  of  the 
gale  1  on  the  blast  of  the  mountain  come  1  Let  me 
hear  thy  voice,  as  thou  passest,  when  mid-day  is  silent 
around. 

Such  was  the  song  of  Cronnan,  on  the  night  of  Sel- 
ma's  joy.  But  morning  rose  in  the  cast ;  the  blue  wa- 
ters rolled  in  light.  Fingal  bade  his  sails  to  rise,  and 
the  \vinds  came  rustling  from  their  hills.  Inistore  rose 
to  sight,  and  Carric-thura's  mossy  towers.  But  the 
sign  of  distress  was  on  their  ton  :  the  green  flame,  edg- 
ed with  smoke.  The  king  of  Morven  struck  his  breast: 
he  assumed,  at  once,  his  spear.  His  darkened  brow 
bends  forward  to  the  coast:  he  looks  back  to  the  lag- 
ging winds.  His  hair  is  disordered  on  his  back.  The 
silence  of  the  king  is  terrible. 

Night  came  down  on  the  sea :  Rotha's  bay  received 
the  ship.  A  rock  bends  along  the  coast  with  all  its  e- 
choing  wood.  On  the  top  is  the  circle  of  Loda,  '  and 
the  mossy  stone  of  power.  A  narrow  plain  spreads  be- 
neath, covered  with  grass  and  aged  trees,  v.hich  the 
midnight  winds,  in  their  wrath,  had  torn  from  the 
shaggy  rock.  The  blue  course  of  a  stream  is  there  : 
and  the  lonely  blast  of  ocean  pursues  the  thistle's  beard. 
The  flame  of  three  oaks  arose  :  the  feast  is  spread  a- 
round :  but  the  soul  of  the  king  is  sad  for  Carric-thu- 
ra's battling  chief. 

The  wan  cold  moon  rose  in  the  east.  Sleep  de- 
scended on  the  youths.  The  blue  helmets  glitter  to 
the  beam,  the  fading  fire  decays.  But  sleep  did  not 
rest  on  the  king :  he  rose  in  the  midst  of  his  arms,  and 
slowly  ascended  the  hill  to  behold  the  flame  of  Sarno's 
tower. 

The  flame  was  dim  and  distant ;  the  moon  hid  her 
red  face  in  the  east.  A  blast  came  from  the  mountain, 
and  bore,  on  its  wings,  the  spirit  of  Loda.    He  came  to 
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his  place  in  his  terrors  *,  and  he  shook,  his  dusky  spear. 
His  eyes  appear  like  flames  in  his  dark  face  ;  and  his 
voice  is  like  distant  thunder.  Fingal  advanced  with 
the  spear  of  his  strength,  and  raised  his  voice  on  high. 
Son  of  night,  retire :  call  thy  winds  and  fly :  why 
dost  thou  come  to  my  presence  with  thy  shadowy 
arms  ?  Do  I  fear  thy  gloomy  form,  dismal  spirit  of 
Loda  ?  Weak  is  thy  shield  of  clouds :  feeble  that  me- 
teor, thy  sword.  The  blast  rolls  them  together,  and 
thou  thyself  dost  vanish.  Fly  from  my  presence,  son 
of  night  1  call  thy  winds  and  fly  1 

Dost  thou  force  me  from  my  place,  replied  the  hol- 
low voice  ?  The  people  bend  before  me.  I  turn  the 
battle  in  the  field  of  the  valiant.  I  look  on  the  nations, 
and  they  vanish ;  my  nostrils  pour  the  blast  of  death.  I 
come  abroad  on  the  winds  :  the  tempests  are  before  my 
face.  But  my  dwelling  is  calm,  above  the  clouds  -,  the 
fields  of  my  rest  are  pleasant. 

*'  Dwell  then  in  thy  calm  fields,  said  Fingal,  and  let 
Comhal's  son  be  forgot.  Do  my  steps  ascend  from 
my  hills  into  thy  peaceful  plains  ?  Do  I  meet  thee, 
with  aspear  on  thy  cloud,  dism.al  spirit  of  Loda?  Why 
then  dost  thou  frown  on  Fingal  ?  or  shake  thine  airy 
sper.r  ?  But  thou  frownest  in  vain  :  I  never  fled  from 
mighty  men.  And  shall  the  sons  of  the  wind  frighten 
the  king  of  Morven  I  No  :  he  knows  the  weakness  of 
their  arms. 

Fly  to  thy  land,  replied  the  form  :  receive  the  wind 
and  fly.  The  blasts  are  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand : 
the  course  of  the  storm  is  mine.  The  king  of  Sora  is 
my  son,  he  bends  at  the  stone  of  my  power.  His  bat- 
tle is  around  Carric-thura  ;  and  he  will  prevail.  Fly 
to  thy  land,  son  of  Comhal,  or  feel  my  flaming  wrath. 

He  lifted  high  his  shadowy  spear ;  and  bent  forward 
his  terrible  height.  But  the  king,  advancing,  drew  his 
sword;  the  blade  of  dark-brown  Luno  '.  The  gleam- 
ing path  of  the  steel  winds  through  the  gloomy  ghost. 
The  form  fell  shapeless  into  air,  like  a  column  of  smoke^ 

*  He  is  describe.;,  in  a  simile,  in  the  poem  conrernins  the  death  of  Cuthu'.lin, 
;  XHe  fiwieas  swtrd  of  Fingal,  made  by  Lun,  or  Luno,  a  svcMk  of  Lochftt. 
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which  the  staff  of  the  boy  disturbs,  as  it  rises  from  the 
half-extinguished  furnace. 

The  spirit  of  Loda  shrieked,  as,  rolled  into  himself, 
he  rose  on  the  wind.  Inistoie  shook  at  the  sound.  The 
waves  heard  it  on  the  deep  :  they  stopped,  in  their 
course,  with  fear :  the  companions  of  Fingal  started,  at 
once ;  and  took  their  heavy  spears.  They  missed  the 
king ;  they  rose  with  rage  :  all  their  arms  resound. 

The  moon  came  forth  in  the  east.  The  king  re- 
turned in  the  gleam  of  his  arms.  The  joy  of  his  youths 
was  great;  their  souls  settled,  as  a  sea  from  a  storm, 
Ullin  raised  the  song  of  gladness.  The  hills  of  Inistore 
rejoiced.  The  llame  of  the  oak  arose ;  and  the  tales 
of  heroes  are  told. 

But  Frothal,  Sora's  battling  king,  sits  in  sadness  be- 
neath a  tree ;  the  host  spreads  around  Carric-thura, 
He  looks  tovvards  the  walls  with  rage.  He  longs  for 
the  blood  of  CathuUa,  who  once  overcame  the  king  in 
war.  When  Annir  reigned'"  in  Sora,  the  father  of  car- 
borne  Frothal,  a  blast  rose  on  the  sea,  and  carried  Fro- 
thal to  Inistore.  Three  days  he  feasted  in  Sarno's  halls, 
and  saw  the  slow-rolling  eyes  of  Comala.  He  loved 
her,  in  the  rage  of  youth,  and  rushed  to  seize  the 
white-armed  maid.  Cathulla  met  the  chief.  The 
gloomy  battle  rose.  Frothal  is  bound  in  the  hall : 
three  days  he  pined  alone.  On  the  fourth,  Sarno 
sent  him  to  his  ship,  and  he  returned  to  his  Lmd.  But 
wrath  darkened  his  soul  against  the  nnble  Cathulla, 
When  Annir's  stone"  ot  fame  arose,  Frothal  came  in 
his  strength.  The  battle  burned  round  Carric-thura, 
and  Sarno's  mossy  walls. 

Morning  rose  on  Inistore.  Frothal  struck  his  dark- 
brown  shield.  His  chiefs  started  at  the  sound  ;  they 
stood,  but  their  eyes  were  turned  to  the  sea.  They 
saw  Fingal  coming  in  his  strength  ;  and  first  the  noble 
Thubar  spoke.  ; 

m  Annir  was  also  the  father  of  Erragon,  who  was  killed  after  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther Frothal.  Tbe  death  of  £rragou  is  llio  subject  ot  the  battle  of  Lora,  n  poem  in  this 
collection. 
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•'  Who  comes  like  the  stag  of  the  mountain,  with 
all  his  herd  behind  him?  Frothal,  it  is  a  foe;  I  see  his 
forward  spear.  Perhaps  it  is  the  king  of  Morven,  Fin- 
gal,  the  fust  of  men.  His  actions  are  well  known  on 
Gormal ;  the  blood  of  his  foes  is  in  Sarno's  halls.  Shall 
I  ask  the  peace"  of  kings  ?  He  is  like  the  thunder  of 
heaven." 

"  Son  of  the  feeble  hand,"  said  Frothal,  "  shall  my 
days  begin  in  darkness  ?  Shall  I  yield  before  I  have 
conquered  in  battle,  chief  of  streamy  Tora  ?  The  peo- 
ple would  say  in  Sora,  Frothal  flew  forth  like  a  meteor; 
but  the  dark  cloud  met  it,  and  it  is  no  more.  No  : 
Thubar,  I  will  never  yield  ;  my  fame  shall  surround 
me  like  light.  No  ;  I  will  never  yield,  king  of  streamy 
Tora." 

He  went  forth  with  the  stream  of  his  people,  but 
they  met  a  rock :  Fingal  stood  unmoved,  broken  they 
rolled  back  from  his  side.  Nor  did  they  roll  m  safety; 
the  spear  of  the  king  pursued  their  flight.  The  field 
is  covered  with  heroes.  A  rising  hill  preserved  the 
flying  host. 

Frothal  saw  their  flight.  The  rage  of  his  bosom  rose. 
He  bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  called  the  noble 
Thubar.  "  Thubar  1  my  people  fled.  INIy  fame  has 
ceased  to  rise.  I  will  fight  thq  king ;  I  feel  my  burn- 
ing soul.  Send  a  bard  to  demand  the  combat.  Speak 
not  against  Frothal's  words.  But,  Thubar !  I  love  a 
maid;  she  dwells  by  Thauo's  stream,  the  white-bosomed 
daughter  of  Herman,  Utha  with  the  softly-rolling  eyes. 
She  feared  the  daughter^  of  Inistore,  and  her  soft  sighs 
rose  at  my  departure.  Tell  to  Utha  that  I  am  low  ; 
but  that  my  soul  delighted  in  her." 

Such  were  his  words,  resolved  to  fight.  But  the  soft 
sigh  of  Utha  was  near.  She  had  followed  her  hero 
over  the  sea,  in  the  armour  of  a  man.  She  rolled  her 
eye  on  the  youth,  in  secret,  from  beneath  a  glittering 
helmet.     But  now  she  saw  the  bard  as  he  went,  and 

e  Honourable  terms  of  peace. 

p  By  the  daughter  of  Inistore,  Frothal  meens  Comala,  Of  whose  death  Utha  probably 
had  not  heard  ,  wnsequently  sUe  ieareU  that  the  foiai^j:  pac«iea  of  Fr»tt£ljf«r  C«»al* 
m'^iki  rs'.UTB, 
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the  spear  fell  thrice  from  her  hand.  Her  loose  hair 
iiew  on  the  wind.  Her  white  breast  rose,  with  sigbs. 
She  lifted  up  her  eyes  to  the  kingj  she  would  speak, 
but  thrice  she  failed. 

Fingai  heard  ihe  words  of  the  bard  ;  he  came  in  the 
strength  of  steel.  They  mixed  their  deathful  spears, 
and  raise  the  gleam  of  their  swords.  But  the  steel  of 
Fingai  descended  and  cut  Frothal's  shield  in  twain.  His 
fair  side  is  exposed ;  half-bent  he  foresees  his  death. 

Darkness  gathered  on  Utha's  soul.  The  tear  rolled 
down  her  check.  She  rushed  to  cover  the  chief  with 
her  shield  ;  but  a  fallen  oak  met  her  steps.  She  fell 
on  her  arm  of  snow;  her  shield,  her  helmet  iiew  wide. 
Her  white-bosom  heaved  to  the  sight  j  her  dark-brown  , 
hair  is  spread  on  earth. 

Fingai  pitied  the  white-armed  maid  :  he  stayed  the 
uplifted  sword.     The  tear  was  in  the  eye  of  the  king, 
as,  bending  forward,  he  spoke.     *'  Knig  of  streamy  So-  - 
ra  1  fear  not  the  sword  or  Fingai.     It  was  never  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  vanquished  ;  it  never  pierced  a' 
fallen   foe.     Let  thy  people  rejoice  along  the  blue  wa- 
ters of  Tora  :  let  the  maids  of  thy  love  be  glad.     V/hy  " 
shouldst  thou  fall  in  thy  youth,  king  of  streamy  Sora  ?" 

Frothal  heard  the  words  af  Fingai,  and  saw  the  ris- 
ing maid  :  they «  stood  in  silence,  in  their  beauty  ;  like 
two  young  trees  of  the  plain,  when  the  shower  of  spring 
is  on  their  leaves,  and  the  loud  winds  are  laid. 

"  Daughter  of  Herman,"  said  Frothal,  "  didst  thou 
come  from  Tora's  streams ;  didst  thou  come,  in  thy 
beauty,  to  behold  thy  warrior  low  ?  But  he  was  low 
before  the  mighty,  maid  of  the  slow-rolling  eye  I  The 
feeble  did  not  overcome  the  son  of  car-borne  i\nnir. 
Terrible  art  thou,  O  king  of  Morven  I  in  battles  of 
the  spear.  But,  in  peace,  thou  art  like  the  sun,  when  i 
he  looks  through  a  silent  shower:  the  fiov/ers  lift  their 
fair  heads  before  him;  and  the  gales  shake  their  rust- 
ling wings.  O  that  thou  wert  in  Sora  I  that  ray  feast 
were  spread  I  The  future  kings  of  Sora  would  see  thy 

g  Frothal  and  Utba, 
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arms  and  rejoice.  They  would  rejoice  at  the  fame  of 
their  fathers,  who  beheld  the  mighty  Fingal." 

*'  Son  of  Annir,"  replied  the  king,  "  the  fame  of 
Sora's  race  shall  be  heard.  When  chiefs  are  strong  in 
battle,  then  does  the  song  arise  I  But  if  their  swords 
are  stretched  over  the  feeble  :  if  the  blood  of  the  weak, 
has  stained  the^ir  arms ;  the  bard  shall  forget  them  in 
the  song,  and  their  tomb  shall  not  be  known.  The 
stranger  shall  come  and  build  there,  and  remove  the 
heaped-up  earth.  An  half-worn  sword  shall  rise  be- 
fore him;  and  bending  above  it  he  will  say,  "  These 
are  the  arms  of  chiefs  of  old,  but  their  names  are  not 
in  song.  Come  thou,  O  Frothal,  to  the  feast  of  Inis- 
tore ;  let  the  maid  of  thy  love  be  there  :  and  our  faces 
will  brighten  with  joy." 

Fingal  took  his  spear,  moving  in  the  steps  of  his 
might.  The  gates  of  Carric-thura  are  opened.  The 
feast  of  shells  is  spread.  The  voice  of  music  arose. 
Gladness  brightened  in  the  hall.  The  voice  of  Ullin 
was  heard  ;  the  harp  of  Selma  was  strung.  Utha  re- 
joiced in  his  presence,  and  demanded  the  song  of  grief; 
the  big  tear  hung  in  her  eye,  when  the  soft  Crimora  '' 
spoke  ;  Crimora  the  daughter  of  Rinval,  who  dwelt  at 
Lotha's'  mighty  stream.  The  tale  was  long,  but  love- 
ly ;  and  pleased  the  blushing  maid  of  Tora. 

Crimora^.  Who  cometh  from  the  hill,  like  a  cloud 
tinged  with  the  beam  of  the  west !  Whose  voice  is  that, 
loud  as  the  wind,  but  pleasant  as  the  harp  of  Carrii"? 
It  is  my  love  in  the  light  of  steel ;  but  sad  is  h  s  dark- 
ened brow.  Live  the  mighty  race  of  Fingal  ?  or  what 
disturbs  my  Connal'-'? 


I  Lotha  was  the  ancient  name  of  one  of  the  great  rivers  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
The  only  one  of  them  that  still  retains  a  name  of  a  like  sound  is  l.i<chv,  in  luveruess. 
«hire ;  but  whether  it  is  the  river  mentioned  here,  the  ttauslator  will  not  pretend  to 
say. 

t  Crimora,  *  a  woman  of  great  soul.' 

u  Perhaps  the  C^.rril  mentioned  here  is  the  same  with  Carrll  the  son  of  Kinfena, 
Cuthullin's  bard.  The  name  itself  is  proper  to  any  bard,  as  it  siguilies  a  sprightly  and 
harmonious  sound. 

V  Connal,  U\e  son  of  Diaran, 

slain  in  a  battle  against  Darg^, . ,  „„.  ....^ 

ttat  of  bii  niii«tre»»j  trsdition  aoe;  not  UeteiiOjiijBe. 
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CoNNAL.  They  live.  I  saw  them  return  from  th". 
chase,  like  a  stream  of  light.  The  sun  was  on  their 
shields.  Like  a  ridge  of  fire  they  descended  the  hill. 
Loud  is  the  voice  of  my  youth  :  the  war,  my  love,  is 
near.  To-morrow  the  terrible  Dargo  comes  to  try  the 
force  of  our  race.  The  race  of  Fingal  he  defies  j  the 
race  of  battle  and  wounds. 

Crimora.  Connal,  I  saw  his  sails,  like  grey  mist  on 
the  sable  wave.  They  slowly  came  to  land.  Connal, 
many  are  the  warriors  of  Dargo  i 

CcKNAL.  Bring  me  thy  father's  shield:  the  bossy, 
iron  sh.ield  of  Rinval ;  that  shield  like  the  full  moon 
when  it  mioves  darkened  through  heaven. 

Crimora.  That  sliield  I  bring,  O  Connal;  but  it 
did  not  defend  my  father.  By  the  spear  of  Gormar  he 
fell.     Thou  mayest  fall,  O  Connal  I 

Connal.  Fall  indeed  I  may  :  but  raise  my  tomb, 
Crimora.  Grey  stones,  a  mound  of  earth,  shall  keep 
my  memory.  Bend  thy  red  eye  over  my  tomb,  and 
beat  thy  mournful  heaving  breast.  Though  fair  thou 
art,  my  love,  as  the  light;  more  pleasant  than  the  gale 
of  the  hill ;  yet  1  will  not  stay.  Raise  my  tomb,  Cri- 
mora. 

Crimora.  Then  give  me  those  arms  of  light ;  that 
j-uord,  and  that  spear  of  steel.  I  shall  meet  Dargo 
with  thee,  and  aid  my  lovely  Connal.  Farewel,  ye 
rocks  of  Ardven  I  ye  deer  I  and  ye  streams  of  the  hill ' 
"VVe  shall  return  no  more.     Our  tombs  are  distant  far. 

"  And  did  they  return  no  more?"  said  Utha's  burst- 
ing sigh.  "  Fell  the  mighty  in  battle,  and  did  Crimora 
live  ?  Her  steps  were  lonely,  and  her  soul  was  sad  for 
Connal.  Was  he  not  young  and  lovely  ;  like  the  beam 
of  the  setting  sun  ?  Ullin  saw  tlie  virgin's  tear,  and 
took  the  softly  trembling  harp  :  the  song  was  lovely, 
but  sad  ;  and  silence  was  in  Carrie- thura. 

Autumn  is  dark  on  the  mountains  ;  grey  mist  rests 
on  the  hills.  The  whirlwind  is  heard  on  the  heath. 
Dark  rolls  the  river  through  the  narrow  plain.  A  tree 
stands  alone  on  the  hill,  and  marks  the  slumbering 
Coni:a1.     The  leaves  v*hirl  round  ^vith  the  wind,  ani 
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Strew  the  grave  of  the  dead.  At  times  are  seen  here 
the  ghosts  of  the  deceased,  when  the  musing  hunter 
alone  stalks  slowly  over  the  heath. 

Who  can  leach  the  source  of  thy  race,  O  Connal  ? 
and  v»ho  recount  thy  fathers  ?  Thy  family  grew  like 
an  oak  on  the  mountain,  which  meeteth  the  wind  with 
its  lofty  head.  But  now  it  is  torn  from  the  earth. 
Who  shall  supply  the  place  of  Connal  ?  Here  was  the 
din  of  arms !  and  here  the  groans  ot  the  dymg.  Bloody 
are  the  wars  of  Fingal !  O  Connal  I  it  was  here  thou 
didst  fall.  Thine  arm  was  like  a  storm  ;  thy  sword  a 
beam  of  the  sky ;  thy  height,  a  rock  on  the  plain  j 
thine  eyes,  a  furnace  of  fire.  Louder  than  a  storm  was 
thy  voice,  in  the  battles  of  thy  steel.  Warriors  fell  by 
thy  sword,  as  the  thistle  by  the  staff  of  a  boy.  Dargo 
the  mighty  came  on,  like  a  cloud  of  thunder.  His 
bro'«Ts  were  contracted  and  dark.  His  eyes  like  two 
caves  in  a  rock.  Bright  rose  their  swords  on  each 
side  ;  dire  was  the  clang  of  their  steel. 

The  daughter  of  Rinval  was  near;  Crimora  bright 
in  the  armour  of  man  ;  her  yellow  hair  is  loose  behmd, 
her  bow  in  her  hand.  She  followed  the  youth  to  the 
war,  Connal,  her  much  beloved.  She  drew  the  string 
on  Dargo  ;  but  erring,  pierced  her  Connal.  He  falls 
like  an  oak  on  the  plain  :  like  a  rock  from  the  shaggy 
hill.  What  shall  she  do,  hapless  maid  ?  He  bleeds  ; 
her  Connal  dies.  All  the  night  long  she  cries,  and  all 
the  day,  "  O  Connal,  my  love,  and  my  friend  1"  With 
grief  the  sad  mourner  dies.  Earth  here  incloses  the 
loveliest  pair  on  the  hill.  The  grass  grows  between 
the  stones  of  the  tomb  ;  I  often  sit  in  the  mournful 
shade.  The  wind  sighs  through  the  grass;  their  me- 
mory rushes  on  my  mind.  Undisturbed  you  now  sleep 
together  ;  in  the  tomb  of  the  mountain  you  rest  alone, 

*'  And  soft  be  your  rest,"  said  Utha,  *'  children  of 
streamy  Lotha.  I  will  remember  you  with  tears,  and 
my  secret  song  shall  rise  ;  when  the  wind  is  in  the 
groves  of  Tora,  and  the  stream  is  roaring  near.  Then 
shall  ye  come  on  my  soul,  with  all  your  lovely  grief." 

ri'hree  days  feasted  the  kings ;  on  the  fourth,  their 
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white  sails  arose.  The  winds  of  the  north  carry  ths 
ship  of  Fmgal  to  Morven's  woody  land.  Bnt  the  spi- 
rit of  Loda,  sat  in  his  cloud,  behind  the  ships  of  Fro- 
thai.  He  hung  forward  with  all  his  blasts,  and  spread 
the  white-bosomed  sails.  The  wounds  of  his  form  were 
not  forgot ;  he  still  feared"^  the  hand  of  the  king. 

'w  Tho  story  of  FiHgal  and  the  spirit  of  Loda,  supposed  to  be  the  famous  Odin,  is 
the  most  extravagant  fiction  in  all  Ossian's  Ipoenis.  It  is  not,  however,  without 
frt'ceilcnts  in  the  best  poets  ;  and  it  must  he  said  for  Ossian,  that  he  says  nothing  but 
M-hat  perfectly  agri'ed  with  the  notions  of  the  times,  concerning  ghosts.  They  thought 
the  souls  of  the  dend  were  material  an  1  lonacquentlv  suscx'ptible  of  pain.  Whether  a 
proof  could  be  drawn  from  this  pascape,  that  Ossian  had  no  notion  of  a  divinity,  1  shaU- 
lf;;ve  f<,r  oi  hers  to  dtlirmine  :  it  appt.'rs,  however,  that  he  was  of  opinion,  that  sU?i- 
"S  r  beings  ont'hl  ta  take  no  notice  of  what  passed  among  men. 
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This  tiOPm  fixes  the  antiquity  of  a  custom,  Vhich  is  well  known  to  have  pievaileJ, 
afterwards.  ir\  the  north  of  bcotUud,  and  in  Irtland.  Ihe  bares,  at  an  annuul  feast, 
providad  by  the  king  or  chief,  repeated  their  poems ;  and  such  of  them  as  were 
thought,  by  him,  worthy  of  bcinR  nieserxed,  were  carefully  taught  to  their  children, 
in  order  to  have  them  transmitted  to  postPrity.  It  was  one  of  those  occasions  that 
afforded  the  subject  of  the  present  poem  to  Ossian.  It  is  called  in  the  original.  The 
Sones  of  Selma,  which  title  it  was  thought  proper  to  adopt  in  the  transition. 

The  poem  is  entirely  lyric,  and  has  great  variety  of  versification.  Tho  address  to  the 
evening  star,  with  which  it  opens,  has,  in  the  original,  all  tbe  hamicny  that  Bum. 
bers  could  give  it ;  fiowing  down  with  all  tliat  tranquillity  and  softness,  which  the 
scene  described  naturally  inspires. 


Star  of  the  descending  night !  fair  is  thy  light  in  the 
west  1  thou  liftest  thy  unshorn  head  from  thy  cloud ; 
thv  steps  are  stately  on  thy  hill.  What  dost  thou  be- 
hold in  the  plain  ?  The  stormy  winds  are  laid.  The 
murmur  of  the  torrent  comes  from  afar.  Roaring  waves 
climb  the  distant  rock.  The  iiies  of  evening  are  on 
their  feeble  wiiigs,  and  the  hum  of  their  course  is  on  the 
£eid.  What  dost  thou  behold,  fair  light  ?  But  thou 
dost  smile  and  depart.  The  waves  come  with  joy  a- 
round  thee,  and  bathe  thy  lovely  hair.  Farewell,  thou 
silent  beam  1  Let  the  light  of  Ossian's  soul  arise. 

t\nd  it  does  arise  in  its  strength  1  I  behold  my  de- 
parted friends.  Their  gathering  is  on  Lora,  as  in  the 
days  that  are  past.  Fingal  came  like  a  watery  column 
of  mist  :  his  heroes  are  around.  And  see  the  bards  of 
the  song,  grey-haired  UlUn;  stately  Ryno  ;  Alpin", 
with  the  tuneful  voice,  and  the  soft  com.plaint  of  ?vli- 

Alpin  is  from  the  same  root  with  Albion,  or  rather  Albin,  the  ancient  name  of 
I  Britain  :  Aid, «  high  in  land,  or  country.'  The  present  name  of  our  island  has  its  ori- 
gin in  tbe  Celtic  tongue  ;  so  that  those  who  derived  it  from  any  other  betrayed  their 
ignorance  of  the  ancient  language  of  our  country.  Britain  comes  from  Breact-in,  '  va- 
riegated island,'  so  called  from  the  face  of  the  cuuntry^  from  Uie  natives  painting  them- 
•elves,  tir  f.wja  thvir  pvu-ty-cjluvired  clsthes. 
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nona  I  How  are  ye  changed,  my  friends,  since  the  days 
of  Selma's  feast  I  when  we  contended,  like  the  gales 
of  the  spring,  that,  flying  over  the  hill,  by  turns  bend 
the  feebly-whistling  grass. 

Minona  then  came  forth  in  her  beauty ;  with  downcast 
look  and  tearful  eye ;  her  hair  flew  slowly  on  the  blast 
that  rushed  untrequent  from  the  hill.  The  soals  of  the 
heroes  were  sad  when  she  raised  the  tuneful  voice :  for 
often  had  they  seen  the  grave  of  Salgar*,  and  the  dark 
dwelling  of  white-bosomed  Colma'.  Colma  left  alone 
on  the  hill,  with  all  her  voice  of  music  I  Salgar  pro- 
mised to  come  :  but  the  night  descended  round.  Hear 
the  voice  of  Colma,  when  she  sat  alone  on  the  hill  1 

CoLMA.  It  is  night ;  I  am  alone,  forlorn  on  the  hill 
of  storms.  The  wind  is  heard  in  the  mountain.  The 
torrent  shrieks  down  the  rock.  No  hut  receives  me 
from  the  rain  ;  forlorn  on  the  hill  of  winds. 

Rise,  moon  I  from  behind  thy  clouds;  stars  of  the 
night  appear !  Lead  me,  some  light,  to  the  place  where 
my  love  rests  from  the  toil  of  the  chase  ;  his  bow  near 
him,  unstrung;  his  dogs  panting  around  him.  But  here 
I  must  sit  alone,  by  the  rock  of  the  mossy  stream.  The 
stxeam  and  the  wind  roar,  nor  can  I  hear  the  voice  of 
my  love.  Why  delays  my  Salgar,  why  the  son  of  the 
hill,  his  promise  ?  Here  is  the  rock,  and  the  tree ;  and 
here  the  roaring  stream.  Thou  didst  promise  with  night 
to  be  here.  Ah  I  whither  is  my  Salgar  gone  ?  With 
thee  would  I  fly,  my  father ;  with  thee,  my  brother  of 
pride.  Our  race  have  long  been  foes ;  but  we  are  not 
foes,  O  Salgar  I 

Cease  a  little  while,  O  wind  I  Stream,  be  thou  silent 
a  while  I  let  my  voice  be  heard  over  the  heath  ;  let  my 
wa-iderer  hear  me.  Salgar  1  it  is  I  who  call.  Here  is 
the  tree  and  the  rock.  Salgar,  my  love  1  1  am  here. 
Why  delayest  thou  thv  coming  r  Lo  1  tlie  moon  ap- 
peareth.  The  flo(>d  is  brii'ht  in  the  vale.  The  rocks 
are  grey  on  the  face  of  the  hill.  But  I  see  him  not  on 
the  brow  ;  his  dogs  before  him  tell  not  that  he  is  com- 
ing.    Here  I  must  sit  alone. 

b  Seaig-'er,  '  a  kuntw.'  c  Col-matb,'  woman  with  fine  hair." 
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.  But  who  are  these  that  lie  beyond  me  on  the  heath  ? 
Are  they  my  love  and  my  brother?  Speak  to  me,  O 
my  friends  1  They  answer  not.  My  soul  is  tormented 
with  fears.  Ah  f  they  are  dead.  Theirswords  are  red 
from  the  fight.  O  my  brother  I  my  brother  I  why  hast 
thou  slain  my  Salgar?  Why,  O  Salgar  I  hast  thou  slaia 
my  brother?  Dear  were  ye  both  to  me  I  What  shall  I 
say  in  your  praise  ?  Thou  wert  fair  on  the  hill  among 
thousands ;  he  was  terrible  in  fight.  Speak  to  me  ; 
hear  my  voice,  sons  of  my  love  1  But  alas  1  they  are 
silent ;  silent  for  ever  1  Cold  are  their  breasts  of  clay  I 
Oh  1  from  the  rock  of  the  hill,  from  the  top  of  the  windy 
mountain,  speak,  ve  ghosts  of  the  dead  1  speak,  I  will 
not  be  afraid.  Whither  are  ye  gone  to  rest  ?  In  what 
cave  of  the  hill  shall  I  find  you  ?  No  feeble  voice  is  on 
the  wind  :  no  answer  half-drowned  in  the  storms  of  the 
hill. 

I  sit  in  my  grief.  I  wait  for  morning  in  ray  tears  I 
Rear  the  tomb,  ye  friends  of  the  dead  :  but  close  it  not 
till  Colma  come.  My  life  flies  away  like  a  dream  : 
why  should  I  stay  behind  1  Hei^e  shall  I  rest  with  my 
friends,  by  the  stream  of  the  sounding  rock.  When 
night  comes  on  the  hill ;  when  the  wind  is  on  the; 
heath  ;  my  ghost  shall  stand  in  the  v/ind,  and  m.ouru 
the  death  of  my  friends.  The  hunter  shall  hear  from 
his  booth.  He  shall  fear,  but  love  my  voice.  For 
sweet  shall  my  voice  be  for  my  friends  ;  for  pleasant 
were  they  both  to  me. 

Such  was  thy  song,  Minona,  softly-blushing  maid  of 
Torman.  Our  tears  descended  for  Colma,  and  our  souls 
were  sad.  Ullin  came  with  the  harp,  and  gave  the 
song  of  Alpin.  The  voice  of  Alpin  was  pleasant ;  the 
Eoul  of  Ryno  was  a  beam  of  fire.  But  they  had  rested 
in  the  narrow  house  :  and  their  voice  was  not  heard  iu 
Selma.  Uliin  had  returned  one  day  from  the  chase, 
before  the  heroes  fell.  He  heard  their  strife  on  the 
hill;  the  song  was  soft,  but  sad.  They  mourned  the 
fall  of  Morar,  first  of  mortal  men.  His  soul  was  like 
the  soul  of  Fingal  ;  his  sword  like  the  sword  of  Oscar. 
But  he  frll,  and  Iv.s  father  nour;;cd:  hi.s  sister'^  evc^ 

Vol.  II.  '     F. 
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were  full  of  tears.  Minona's  eyes  were  full  of  tears, 
the  sister  of  car-borne  Morar.  She  retired  from  the 
song  of  Ullin,  like  the  moon  in  the  west,  when  she 
foresees  the  shower,  and  hides  her  fair  head  in  a  cloud. 
I  touched  the  harp  with  Uilm  ;  the  song  of  mourning 
rose. 

Ryno.  The  wind  and  the  rain  are  over:  calm  is  the 
noon  of  day.  The  clouds  are  divided  in  heaven.  Over 
the  green  hills  flies  the  inconstant  sun.  Red  through 
the  stony  vale  comes  down  the  stream  of  the  hill. 
Sweet  are  thy  murmurs,  O  stream  1  but  more  sweet  is 
the  voice  I  hear.  It  is  the  voice  of  Alpin,  the  son  of 
song,  mourning  for  the  dead.  Bent  is  his  head  of  age, 
and  red  his  tearful  eye.  Alpin,  thou  son  of  song,  why 
alone  on  the  silent  hill  ?  why  complainest  thou,  as  a 
blast  in  the  wood  ?  as  a  wave  on  the  lonely  shore  ? 

Alpin.  My  tears,  O  Ryno  I  are  for  the  dead  ;  my 
voice  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  grave.  Tall  thou  art 
on  the  hill ;  fair  among  the  rons  of  the  plain.  But  thou 
shalt  fall  like  Morar **;  and  the  mourner  shall  sit  on  thy 
tomb.  The  hills  shall  know  thee  no  more  ;  thy  bow 
shall  lie  in  the  1^.311  unstrung. 

Thou  wert  swift,  O  Morar!  as  a  roe  on  the  hill: 
terrible  as  a  meteor  of  fire.  Thy  wrath  was  as  the 
storm.  Thy  sword  in  battle,  as  lightning  in  the  field. 
Thy  voice  was  like  a  stream  after  rain  ;  like  thunder 
on  distant  hills.  Many  fell  by  thy  arm ;  they  were 
consumed  in  the  flames  of  thy  wrath.  But  when  thou 
didst  return  from  war,  how  peaceful  was  thy  brow  I 
Thy  face  was  like  the  sun  after  rain  I  like  the  moon  in 
the  silence  of  night ;  calm  as  the  breast  of  the  Like 
"".hen  the  loud  wind  is  laid. 

Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  now  ;  dark  the  place  of 
thine  abode.  With  three  steps  I  corr:pass  thy  grave, 
O  thou  who  wast  so  great  before  !  Four  stones,  with 
their  heads  of  moss,  are  the  only  memorial  of  thee.  A  ^ 
tree  with  scarce  a  leaf,  long  grass  which  whistles  in 
the  wind,  mark  to  the  hunter's  eye  the  grave  of  the 
niighty  Morar.     Morar,  thou  art  low  indeed.    Thou 
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hast  no  mother  to  mourn  thee  ;  no  maid  with  her  tears 
of  love.  Dead  is  she  that  brought  thee  forth.  Fallen 
is  the  daughter  of  Morglan. 

Who  on  his  staff  is  this !  who  is  this  whose  head  is 
white  with  age,  whose  eyes  are  red  with  tears,  who 
quakes  at  every  step !  It  is  thy  father',  O  Morar  !  the 
father  of  no  son  but  thee.  He  heard  of  thy  fame  in 
battle;  he  heard  of  foes  dispersed.  He  heard  of  ^lo- 
rar's  fame  ;  why  did  he  not  hear  of  his  wound  ?  Weep, 
thou  father  of  Morar  ;  weep  ;  but  thy  son  heareth  thee 
not.  Deep  is  the  sleep  of  the  dead  ;  low  their  pillow 
of  dust.  No  more  shall  he  hear  thy  voice ;  no  more 
shall  he  awake  at  thy  call.  When  shall  it  be  morn  in 
the  grave,  to  bid  the  slumberer  awake  ?  Farewell,  thou 
bravest  of  men !  thou  conqueror  in  the  field !  but  the 
field  shall  see  thee  no  more  ;  nor  the  dark  wood  be 
lightened  with  the  splendour  of  thy  steel.  Thou  hast 
left  no  son.  But  the  song  shall  preserve  thy  name. 
Future  times  shall  hear  of  thee  ;  they  shall  hear  of  the 
fallen  Morar. 

The  grief  of  all  arose,  but  most  the  bursting  sigh  of 
Armin''.  He  remembers  the  death  of  his  son,  who  fell 
in  the  days  of  his  youth.  Carmor*'  was  near  the  hero, 
the  chief  of  the  echoing  Galmal.  Why  bursts  the  sigh 
of  Armin  ?  he  said  ;  is  there  a  cause  to  mourn  ?  The 
song  comes,  with  its  music,  to  melt  and  please  the  soul. 
It  is  like  soft  mist,  that,  rising  from  a  lake,  pours  on 
the  silent  vale  ;  the  green  flowers  are  hi  led  with  dew, 
but  the  sun  returns  in  his  strength,  and  the  mist  is 
gone.  W^hy  art  thou  sad,  O  Armin,  chief  of  the  sea- 
surrounded  Gorraa? 

Sad  I  am  indeed  :  nor  small  my  cause  of  woe  !  Car- 
mor,  thou  hast  lost  no  son  ;  thou  hast  lost  no  daughter 
of  beauty.  Colgar  the  valiant  lives ;  and  Annira,  fair- 
est maid.  The  bows  of  thy  family  ilourish,  O  Carmor 
but  Armin  is  the  last  of  his  race.     Dark  is  thy  bed,  O 

e  Torman,  the  son  of  Carthul,Iord  of  I-mora,  o! 
/  Armin,  '  a  hero.'    He  was  chief,  or  petty  kiii 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  Hebrides. 
g  Cear-mor, '  a  tall  dark-complexioned  man.' 

2 
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Daura  1  and  deep  thy  sleep  in  the  tomb.    When  shalt 
thou  awake  with  thy  song?  with  all  thy  v'oice  of  music? 

Arise,  winds  of  autumn,  arise;  blow  upon  the  dark 
heath!  streams  of  the  mountains,  roar  1  howl,  ye  tem- 
pests, in  the  top  of  the  oak  !  walk  through  broken 
clouds,  O  moon !  show  by  intervals  thy  pale  face  ! 
brmg  to  my  mind  that  sad  night,  when  all  my  children 
fell ;  when  Arindal  the  mighty  fell ;  when  Daura  the 
lovely  failed.  Daura,  my  daughter  1  thou  wert  fair; 
fair  as  the  moon  on  the  hills  of  Fura*;  white  as  the 
driven  snow  ;  sweet  as  the  breathing  gale.  Arindal, 
thy  bow  was  strong,  thy  spear  v.as  swift  in  the  field: 
thy  look  was  like  mist  on  the  wave  ;  thy  shield  a  red 
cloud  in  a  storm.  Arm.ar  renowned  in  war,  came,  and 
sought  Daura's  love  ;  he  was  not  long  denied  ;  fair  was 
the  hope  of  their  friends. 

Erath,  sou  of  Ogdal,  repined ;  for  his  brother  was 
slain  by  iVrmar.  He  came  disguised  like  a  son  of  the 
sea  :  fair  was  his  skitf  on  the  wave  ;  white  his  locks  of 
age  ;  calm  his  serious  brow.  Fairest  of  women,  he  said, 
lovely  daughter  of  Armin  !  A  rock  not  distant  in  the 
sea,  bears  a  tree  on  its  side  ;  red  shines  the  fruit  afar. 
There  Armar  v;aits  for  Daura.  I  came  to  carry  his 
love  along  the  rolling  sea.  She  went  ;  and  she  called 
on  Armar.  Nought  answered,  but  the  son'  of  the 
lock.  Armar,  my  love!  my  love!  why  tormentest 
thou  me  with  fear  ?  hear,  son  of  Ardnart,  hear :  it  is 
Daura  who  calleth  thee!  Erath  the  traitor  fled  laugh- 
ing to  the  land.  She  lifted  up  her  voice,  and  ciied  for 
her  brother  and  her  father.  Arindal !  Armin  !  none  to 
relieve  your  Daura  \ 

Her  voice  came  over  the  sea.     Arindal  my  son  des- 
cended from  the  hill ;  rough  in  the  spoils  of  the  chase, , 
His  arrows  rattled  by  his  side;  his  bow  was  in  his  hand: 
five  dark-grey  dogs  attended  his  steps.     He  saw  fierce 
Erath  on  the  shore;  he  seized  and  bound  him  to  an' 


i  By  the  son  of  the  rock,  the  poet  means  the  echoing  tack  of  the  human  voice  from  3 

lock.    The  vulgnr  were  of  opinion,  that  this  repetition  of  sound  was  made  by  a  spirit 

■  ■  ,  called  it  <  mac-talla,  the  son  wbo  dwells 
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oak.  Thick  bend  the  thongs*  of  the  hide  around  his 
limbs ;  he  loaded  the  wind  \vitli  his  groans.  Arindal 
ascends  the  wave  in  his  boat,  to  bring  Daura  to  land. 
Armar  came  in  his  wrath,  and  let  fly  the  grey-feathered 
shaft.  It  sung;  it  sunk  in  thy  heart.  O  Arindal,  my 
son!  for  Erath  the  traitor  thou  diedst.  The  oar  is 
stopped  at  once  :  he  panted  on  the  rock  and  expired. 
What  is  thy  grief,  O  Daura,  when  round  thy  feet  is 
poured  thy  brother's  blood  ?  The  boat  is  broken  in 
twain  by  the  waves.  Armar  plunges  into  the  sea,  to 
rescue  his  Daura,  or  die.  Sudden  a  blast  from  the  hill 
comes  over  ^e'waves.   He  sunk,  and  he  rose  no  more. 

Alone,  on,the  sea-beat  rock,  rny  daughter  was  heard. 
to  complain.  Frequent  and  loud  were  her  cries ;  nor 
could  her  father  relieve  her.  All  night  I  stood  on  the 
shore.  I  saw  her  by  the  faint  beam  of  the  moon.  All 
night  I  heard  her  cries.  Loud  was  the  wind ;  and  the 
rain  beat  hard  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Before 
morning  appeared,  her  voice  was  weak.  It  died  away, 
like  the  evening  breeze  among  the  grass  of  the  rocks. 
Spent  with  grief  she  expired,  and  left  thee,  Armin,  a- 
lone.  Gone  is  my  strength  in  the  war,  and  fallen  my 
pride  among  women.  When  the  storms  of  the  moun- 
tain come  ;  when  the  north  lifts  the  waves  on  high  : 
I  sit  by  the  sounding  shore,  and  look  on  the  fatal  rock. 
Often  by  the  setting  m.oon  I  see  the  ghosts  of  my  chil- 
dren. Half- viewless, they  walk  in  mournful  conference 
together.  Will  none  of  you  speak  in  pity  ?  They  do 
not  regard  their  father.  I  am  sad,  O  Carmor,  nor  small 
is  my  cause  of  woe! 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards  in  the  davs  of  song; 
when  the  king  he  aid  the  music  of  harps,  and  the  tales 
of  other  times.  The  chiefs  gathered  from  ail  their  hills, 
and  heard  the  lovely  sound.  They  praised  the  voice* 
of  Cona !  the  first  among  a  thousand  bards.  But  age  is 
now  on  my  tongue  :  and  my  soul  has  failed.  I  hear 
sometimes  the  ghosts  of  bards,  and  learn  their  pleasant 
song.     But  memory  fails  in  my  mind  :  I  hear  the  call 

*  The  poet  here  only  means  that  Erath  was  bound  with  leathern  Uioags. 
(  Oisiiia  IS  sonietimes  poeticaUy  called  the  voice  of  ^oaa. 
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of  years.  They  say,  as  they  pass  along,  why  does  Os- 
sian  sing  ?  Soon  shall  he  lie  in  the  narrow  house,  and 
no  bard  shall  raise  his  fame.  Roll  on,  ye  dark-brown 
years,  for  ye  bring  no  joy  on  vour  course.  Let  the  tomb 
open  to  Ossian,  for  his  strength  has  failed.  The  sons 
of  song  are  gone  to  rest :  niy  voice  remains,  like  a 
blast,  that  roars,  lonely,  on  a  sea-surrounded  rock,  after 
the  winds  are  laid.  The  dark  moss  whistles  there,  and 
the  distant  mariner  sees  the  waving  trees. 


CALTHON  AND  COLMAL : 

A  POEIM. 


"STije  Srfiument* 


This  piece,  ^  many  more  of  Ossi^-n's  compositions,  is  addressed  to  one  of  the  first 
Christian  missionaries.  The  story  of  the  popm  is  handed  down  by  tradition,  thus  : 
In  the  country  of  the  Britons,  between  the  wJls,  two  chiefs  lived  in  the  days  of  Fin- 
gal,  Dumthalmo,  lord  of  Teutha,  supposed  to  be  the  Tweed  ;  and  Rathmor,  who 
dwelt  at  Clutha,  well  known  to  be  the  river  Clyde.  Rathmor  was  not  more  renown- 
ed for  his  generosity  and  hospitality,  th?.n  Duntlialifio  was  infamous  for  his  cruelty 
and  ambition.  Dunthalmo ,  through  envy,  or  on  account  of  some  private  feuds  which 
subsisted  between  the  families,  murdered  Ratbmor  at  a  feast  ;  bat  being  afterwards 
touched  with  remorse,  he  educated  the  two  sons  of  Rathmor,.  Calthon  and  Colmar, 
in  his  own  house.  They,  growing  up  to  man's  estate,  dropped  some  hints  that  they 
intended  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  father,  upon  which  Dunthalmo  shut  them  up 
in  two  caves  on  the  banks  of  Teutha,  intending  to  take  them  off  privately.  Colmal 
the  daughter  of  Dunthalmo,  who  was  secretly  in  love  with  Calthon,  helped  him  to 
make  his  escape  from  prison,  and  fled  v/ith  him  to  Fingal,  disguised  in  the  habit  of  a 
young  warrior',  and  implored  his  aid  against  Dunthalmo.  Fingal  sent  Ossian  with 
three  hundred  men,  to  Colraar's  relief.  Dunthalmo  having  previously  murdered  Col. 
mar,  came  to  a  battle  with  Ossian  ;  but  he  was  killed  by  that  hero,  and  his  army  to. 
tally  defeated. 

Calthon  married  Colmal  his  deliverer  ;  and  Osiian  rcttwned  to  Morvcn. 


Plk.^sant  is  the  voice  of  thy  song,  thou  lonely  dwel- 
ler of  the  rock.  It  comes  on  the  sound  of  the  stream, 
along  the  narrow  vale.  Mv  soul  awakes,  O  strangei*! 
in  the  midst  of  my  hall.  I  stretch  my  hand  to  the  spear, 
as  in  the  days  of  other  years.  I  stretch  ray  hand,  but  it 
is  feeble  ;  and  the  sigh  of  my  bosom  grows.  Wilt  thou 
not  listen,  son  of  the  rock,  to  the  song  of  Ossian  ?  My 
soul  is  full  of  other  times ;  the  joy  of  my  youth  returns. 
Thus  the  sun  appears  in  the  west,  after  the  steps  of  his 
brightness  have  moved  behind  a  storm  ;  the  green  hills 
lift  their  dewy  heads :  the  blue  streams  rejoice  in  the 
vale,  the  aged  hero  comes  forth  on  his  staiF,  and  his 
grey  hair  glitters  in  the  beam.  Dost  thou  not  behold, 
son  of  the  rock,  a  shield  in  Ossian's  hall  ?  It  is  marked 
with  the  strokes  of  battle  ;  and  the  brightness  of  its  bos- 
ses has  failed.  That  shield  the  great  Dunthalmo  bore, 
the  chief  of  streamy  Teutha,    Dunthalmo  bore  in  bat- 
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tie,  before  he  fell  by  Ossiau's  spear.     Listen,  son  of  the 
rock,  to  the  tale  of  other  years. 

Rathmor  was  a  chief  of  Glutha.  The  feeble  dwelt 
in  his  hall-  The  gates  of  Rathmor  were  never  closed  : 
his  feast  was  always  spread.  The  sons  of  the  strnnp-er 
came,  and  blest  the  generous  chief  of  Clutha.  Bards 
raised  the  song,  and  touched  the  harp  •  and  joy  bright- 
ened on  the  face  of  the  mournful.  Dunthalmo  came, 
in  his  pride,  and  rushed  into  the  combat  of  Rathmor. 
The  chief  ^f  Clutha  overcame ;  the  rage  of  Dunthalmo 
rose.  He  came,  bv  night,  v/ith  his  warriors  ;  and  the 
mighty  Rathmor  fell.  He  fell  in  his  halls,  where  his 
feast  was  often  spread  for  strangers. 

Colm.ar  and  Calthon  were  young,  the  sons  of  car^ 
borne  Rathmor.  They  came,  in  the  joy  of  youth,  in- 
to their  father's  hall.  They  behold  him  in  his  blood, 
and  their  bursting  tears  descend.  The  soul  of  Dunthal- 
mo melted,  when  he  saw  the  children  of  youth ;  he 
brought  them  to  Alteutha's  «  walls  ;  they  grew  in  the 
house  of  the  foe.  They  bent  the  bow  in  his  presence  ; 
.and  came  forth  to  his  battles.  They  saw  the  fallen 
walls  of  their  fathers ;  they  saw  the  green  thorn  in  the 
hall.  Their  tears  descended  in  secret:  and,  at  times, 
their  faces  were  mournful.  Dunthalmo  beheld  their 
grief:  his  darkening  soul  designing  their  death.  He 
closed  them  in  two  caves,  on  the  echoing  banks  of 
Teutha.  The  sun  did  not  come  there  with  his  beams ; 
nor  the  moon  of  heaven  by  night.  The  sons  of  Rath- 
mor remained  in  darkness,  and  foresaw  their  death. 

The  daughter  of  Dunthalmo  wept  in  silence,  the 
fair-haired,  blue-eved  Colmal".  Her  eye  had  rolled  in 
secret  on  Calthon  ;  his  loveliness  swelled  in  her  soul. 
She  trembled  for  her  warrior ;  but  what  could  Colmal 
do  ?  Her  arm  could  not  lift  the  spear  ;  nor  was  the 
sword  formed  for  her  side.     Her  white  breast   never 

a  Al-teutha,  or  rather  Balteutha,  '  the  to\vn  of  Tweed,'  Dunthalmo's  seat.  It  is  . 
observable,  th'it  all  the  r.am.-s  in  this  poem,  are  derived  from  the  Gaelic  language  ; 
which,  as  I  hive  remarked  in  a  preceding  note,  is  a  proof  that  it  was  once  the  universal 
langarige  of  the  whole  islr.nd. 

h  Caol-mh?.I,  '  a  woman  with  small  eye  brows ;'  small  eye.brows  were  a  distinguish, 
ing  part  of  ijeaucy  ia  Ussian's  time-;  aad  he  seldom fiiU$  to  give  Uiem  tg  tbe  fine  women 
of  ^s  poems. 
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Tose  beneath  a  mail.  Neither  was  her  eye  the  terror 
of  heroes.  What  canst  thou  do,  O  Calmal  1  for  the 
falling  chief?  Her  steps  are  unequal,  her  hair  is  loose  : 
her  eye  looks  wildly  through  her  tears.  She  came,  by 
night,  to  the  hall'' ;  and  armed  her  lovely  form  in  steel; 
the  steel  of  a  young  warrior,  who  fell  in  the  first  of  his 
battles.  She  came  to  the  cave  of  Calthon,  and  loosed 
the  thongs  from  his  hands. 

"  Arise,  son  of  Rathmor,"  she  said,  *'  arise>  the  night 
is  dark.  Let  us  fly  to  the  king  of  Selma '',  chief  of 
fallen  Clutha  I  I  am  the  son  of  Lamgal,  who  dwelt  in 
thy  father's  hall.  I  heard  of  thy  dark  dwelling  in  the 
cave,  and  niy  soul  arose.  Arise,  son  of  Rathmor,  for 
I  the  night  is  dark."  *'  Blessed  voice  1"  replied  the  chief, 
"  comest  thou  from  the  darkly-rolling  clouds  ?  for  ofren 
I  the  ghost  of  his  fathers  descend  to  Calthon's  dreams, 
i  since  the  sun  has  retired  from  his  eyes,  and  darkness 
has  dwelt  around  him.  Or  art  thou  the  son  of  Lam- 
I  gal,  the  chief  I  often  saw  in  Clutha  ?  But  shall  I  fly 
I  to  Fingal,  and  Colmar  my  brother  low  ?  shall  I  fly  to 
I  Morven,  and  the  hero  closed  in  night  ?  No  :  give  me 
I  that  spear,  son  of  Lamgal,  Calthon  will  defend  his 
[  brother." 

I  "  A  thousand  warriors,"  replied  the  maid,  "  stretch 
j  their  spears  round  car-borne  Colmar.  What  can  Cal- 
[  thon  do  against  a  host  so  great  ?  Let  us  fly  to  the  king 
[  of  Morven,  he  will  come  with  battle.  His  arm  is 
stretched  forth  to  the  unhappy,  the  lightning  of  his 
t  sword  is  round  the  weak.  x'Vrise,  thou  son  of  Rathmor  ; 
the  shades  of  night  will  fly  away.  Dunthalmo  will 
behold  thy  steps^  on  the  field,  and  thou  must  fall  in  thy 
yourh." 

The  sighing  hero  rose  ;  his  tears  descended  for  car- 
tome  Colmar.  He  came  with  the  maid  to  Selma's 
hall ;  but  he  knew  not  that  it  was  Colmal.  The  hel- 
i  met  covered  her  lovely  face  ;  and  her  breast   rose  be- 

'        c  Thati?,  tre  hall  where  the  arms  taken  from  enemies  were  hung  up  as  trophies. 

i  Ossian  is  very  careful  to  make  liis  stories  probable  ;  fer  he  makes  Comhal  put  on  th^ 
arms  of  a  youth  killed  in  battlr,  as  more  proper  for  a  young  woman,  who  csnnat  be 
eupposed  strong  enough  to  carry  the  armour  of  a  full  grown  warrior. 
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neath  the  steel.  Fmcral  returned  from  the  chase,  and 
found  the  lovely  strangers.  They  were  like  two  beams 
of  li5;ht  in  the  midst  of  the  hall.'  The  kino;  heard  the 
tale  of  grief;  and  turned  his  eyes  around.,  A  thousand 
heroes  half-rose  before  him  ;  claiming  the  war  of  Teu- 
tha.  I  came  with  mv  spear  from  the  hill,  and  the  joy 
of  battle  rose  in  mv  breast :  for  the  king  spoke  to  Os- 
f.ian  in  the  midst  of  the  people. 

*'  Son  of  my  strength,"  he  said,  "  take  the  spear  oi 
Fingal ;  go  to  Teutha's  mighty  stream  and  save  the 
car-borne  Colmar.  Let  thy  fame  return  before  thee, 
like  a  pleasant  gale  ;  that  my  soul  m.av  rejoice  over  my 
son,  who  renews  the  renown  of  our  fathers.  Ossian  I 
be  thou  a  storm  in  battle  ;  but  mild  when  the  foes  are 
low :  It  was  thus  my  fame  arose,  O  my  son  ;  anj^  be 
thou  like  Selma's  chief.  When  the  haughty  come  to 
ray  halls,  my  eyes  behold  them  not.  But  my  arm  is 
stretched  forth  to  the  unhappy.  My  sword  defends  the 
weak." 

I  rejoiced  in  the  words  of  the  king :  and  took  mv  rat- 
tling arms.  Diaran  '  rose  at  my  side,  and  Dargo  ^king 
of  spears.  Three  hundred  youths  followed  our  steps; 
the  lovely  strangers  were  at  my  side.  Dunthalmo  heard! 
tlie  soutid  of  our  approach  ;  he  gathered  the  strength! 
of  Teutha.    He  stood  on  a  hill  with  his  host ;  they  were 

p  T>inr?.ii,   father  of  th?.t  Cnnnnl  who  was  unfortunately  killed  by  Crimcra. 

ft.'-  '-,,■'■                   .^,|  in  other  poems  tv  ("       ■       '              ' 

h'.'  "ty.    The  lamenta'. 

V  [  whether  it  is  ol  ■ 

ca:  uv  him,  and  has  mu  , 

s'  ,  y  some  later  bard.    A^  .l  ....o  o,..^  i^.. 

( '•    :  nargo  was  no  more  !     The  heroes  sigh 

L:.  .;.)?    The  dark  soul  vanished  like  moi 

ir'  icious  glowed  in  his  presence  like  the  IT 

i        v.'ho  but  Goliath's  stately  son  ?     Whos 

th.  .       ,    .       :■  :;     -.nlcihtv  (iPeds  ? 

1 \,;u  !  1        ;   .    -      riiy  voice  was  soft  as  summer  winds.    At 

me:     '!       :i    ■;!!,:.    ,  .,,      i    ,    (V.^-ru  fpll  before  a  boar.    Pale  is  the  lovely  cheek 

the  loo'c  ot  w,i:,;h  v;v;  firm  in  I'.aiiTer  I  Why  hast  thou  failed  on  our  hills,  thou  faire: 
thiiii  the  beams  vi  thr  sun  ' 

The  daiighter  of  .Adi.nfion  was  lovelr  in  the  eyes  of  the  valiant :  she  was  lovely  it 
their  eves,  hut  -he  chose  tr>  he  the  snoiiseof  Dargo. 

B":  thiai  art  ;'.!,mr,  A'irfrala  !   tlif  iii/ht  is  coming  with  its  clouds  ;  where  is  the  b 

hy  dnst  thou  shut  the  narrow  house?  Min.j 
K'  u  with  Dargo. 

I.  itho's  lofty  hall.    But  silence  nov/ dwells  a 
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like  rocks  broken  with  thunder,  when  their  bent  trees 
are  siuged  and  bare,  and  the  streams  of  their  chinks  have 
failed. 

The  stream  of  Teutha  rolled,  in  its  pride,  before  the 
gloomy  foe.  I  sent  a  bard  to  Dunthalmo  to  offer  the 
combat  on  the  plain  ;  bat  he  smiled  in  the  darkness  of 
his  priJe,  His  unsettled  host  moved  on  the  hill ;  like 
the  mountain  cloud,  when  the  blast  has  entered  its 
womb,  and  scatters  the  curling  gloom  on  every  side. 
They  brought  Colmar  to  Tcutha's  bank,  bound  wrth 
thousand  thongs.  The  chref  is  sad,  but  lovely,  and 
his  eve  is  on  his  friends ;  for  we  stood,  in  our  arms,  on 
the  opposite  banks  of  Teutha.  Dunthalmo  came  with 
his  spear,  and  pierced  the  here's  side  :  he  rolled  on  the 
bank  in  his  blood,  and  we  heard  his  broken  sighs. 

Calthon  rushed  into  the  stream  :  I  bounded  forward 
on  mv  spear.  Teutha's  race  fell  before  us.  Night  came 
rolling  down.  Dunthalmo  rested  on  a  rock,  amidst  an 
gcd  uood.  The  rage  of  his  bosom  burned  against  the 
car-borne  Calthon.  But  Calthon  stood  in  fris  grief;  he 
, mourned  the  fallen  Colmar  ;  Colmar  slam  in  vouth  be- 
fore his  fame  arose. 

I  bade  the  song  of  woe  to  rise,  to  soothe  the  mournful 
chief:  but  he  stood  beneath  a  tree,  and  often  threw  his 
pear  on  earth.  The  humid  eye  of  Culmal  roiled  near 
in  a  secret  tear :  she  fort-saw  the  fall  of  Dunthalmo,  or 
Df  Clutha's  battling  chief. 

Now  half  the  night  had  passed  away.     Silence  and 

darkness  were  on  the  field :  slfeep  rested  on  the  eyes  of 

she  heroes  :  Callhon's  settling  soul  was  still.     His  eyes 

^  were  half  closed  ;  but  the  murmur  of  Teutha  had  not  vet 

Failed  in   his   ear.     Pale,  and  showing  his  wounds,  the 

!b  ghost  of  Colmar  came  :  he  bended  his  head  over  the  he- 

jjfo,  and  raised  his  feeble  voice. 

Sleeps  the  son  of  Rathmor  in  his  might,  and  his 
brother  low  ?  Did  we  not  rise  to  the  chase  together,  and 
pursue  the  dark-brown  hinds  ?  Colmar  was  not  forgot 
-.ill  he  fell ;  till  death  had  blasted  his  youth.  I  lie  pale 
jeneath  the  rock  of  Lona.  O  let  Calthon  rise  1  the 
'iiorning  conies  with  its   beams  j  and  Dunthalmo  will 
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dishonour  the  fallen."  He  passed  away  in  his  blast. 
The  rising  Calthon  saw  the  steps  of  his  departure.  He 
rushed  in  the  sound  of  his  steel,  and  unhappy  Colmal 
rose.  She  followed  her  hero  through  night,  and  drag- 
ged her  spear  behind.  Eut  when  Calthon  came  to  ho- 
rn's rock,  he  found  his  fallen  brother.  The  rage  of  his 
bosom  rose,  and  he  rushed  among  the  foe.  The  groans 
of  death  ascend.  They  close  around  the  chief.  He  is 
bound  in  the  midst,  and  brought  to  gloomy  Dunthal- 
mo.  The  shout  of  joy  arose  ;  and  the  hills  of  night 
replied. 

I  started  at  the  sound  :  and  took  my  father's  spear 
Diaran  rose  at  my  side  ;  and  tlie  youthful  strength  ol 
Dargo.  '  We  missed  the  chief  of  Clutha  ;  and  our  souli 
were  sad.  I  dreaded  the  departure  of  my  fame  ;  the 
pride  of  my  valour  rose.  "  Sons  of  Morven,"  I  said, 
*'  it  is  not  thus  our  fathers  fought.  They  rested  not  or 
the  held  of  strangers,  when  the  foe  did  not  fall  befort 
them.  'J^'heir  strength  was  like  the  eagles  of  heavei^ 
their  renown  is  in  the  song.  But  our  people  fall  b) 
degrees,  and  our  fame  begins  to  depart.  What  shall  the 
king  of  Morven  say,  if  Ossian  conquers  not  at  Teutha  : 
Rise  in  your  steel,  ye  warriors,  and  follow  the  sound  o 
Ossian's  course.  He  will  not  return,  but  renowned,  tc 
the  echoing  walls  of  Selrna." 

Morning  rose  on  the  blue  waters  of  Teutha  ;  Colma 
stood  before  m.e  in  tears.  She  told  of  the  chief  of  Clu- 
tha :  and  thrice  the  spear  fell  from  her  hand.  My  wrrul 
turned  against  the  stranger;  for  my  soul  trem.bled  ib 
Caithouc  "  Son  of  the  feeble  hand,"  I  said,  do  Teutha': 
warriors  fight  with  tears  ?  The  battle  is  not  won  witl 
grief;  nor  dwells  the  sigh  in  the  sou!  of  war.  Go  tc 
tiie  deer  of  Carmun,  or  the  lowing  herds  of  Teutha 
But  leave  these  arms,  thou  son  of  fear ;  a  warrior  m.a] 
lift  them  in  battle." 

I  tore  the  mail  from  her  slionlders.   Her  snowy  breas 
appeared.     She   bent  her  red   face  to  the  ground, 
louked  in  silence  to  the  chiefs.      The  spear  fell  fron 
my  hand  ;  and  the  sigh  of  my  bosom  rose.     But   whei 
I  heard  the  name  of  the  maid,  mv  crowding  tears  de 
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scenned.  I  blessed  the  lovely  beam  of  youth,  and  bade 
the  battle  move. 

Why,  son  of  the  rock,  should  Ossian  tell  how  Tea- 
tha's  warriors  died  ?  They  are  now  forgot  in  tlTieir  land  ; 
and  their  tombs  are  not  found  on  the  heath.  Years  came 
on  with  their  tempests :  and  the  green  mounds  moulder- 
ed away.  Scarce  is  the  grave  of  Danthalrno  seen,  or 
the  place  where  he  fell  by  the  spear  of  Ossian.  Some 
grey  warrior,  half  blind  withage,  sitting  by  nigiit  sit 
the  flaming  oak  of  the  hall,  tells  now  my  actions  to  his 
son?;,  and  the  fall  of  the  diuk  Dunthalmo.  The  face  cf 
youth  bend  sidelong  towards  his  voice  ;  surprise  and  jjy 
bum  in  their  eyes. 

I  found  the  son^  of  Rathmor  bound  to  an  oak  ;  my 
sword  cut  the  thongs  frora  his  hand'-;.  And  I  gave  him 
the  white-bosomed  Colmal.  They  dwelt  in  the  halls  of 
Teutha  ;  and  Ossian  returned  to  Selma. 


LATHMON 

A  POEM. 


.athmoB,  a  British  prince,  takingadvantageof  FiijpVs  absence  in  Ireland,  irraiJe  ; 
scent  on  Morven,  and  ailvanced  within  sight  of  Selina,  the  royal  paiace     FinscJ  . 

prise.l  by  nigh:,  r,nri  !  I   ■   r-i!  tiie  ron  of  JScfrn.-. 

T;.:=.fxploif  of  (_;,.'.;  1  ><e  beaut ifalejHSfxtEtjf 

Ni:iis  rnii  i  .'ar  ;aUi ;  i  ^-ith  t^e  iirst  a^'pesr- 


Selma,  thy  halls  are  silent.  There  is  no  sound  ia  the 
woods  of  Pv'l. Tven.  The  wave  Tumbles  alone  on  the 
coast.  The  silent  beam  of  the  sun  is  on  the  field.  The 
daughters  of  Morven  come  forth  like  the  bow  of  the 
shower  ;  they  ioolc  towai'ds  -^reen  Ullin  for  the  white 
sails  of  the  king.  He  had  pron-.ised  to  return,  bat  the 
Vv'inds  of  the  north  arose. 

Who  pours  from  the  eastern  hill,  like  a  stream  of  dark- 
ness ?  It  is  the  host  of  Lathraoii.  He  has  heard  of  the  ab- 
sence of  Fingal.  He  trusts  in  the  winds  of  the  north. 
His  soul  brightens  v^ith  joy.  Why  dost  thou  conae, 
Lathmon  ?  the  mighty  are  not  in  Selma.  Why  congest 
thou  with  thy  forward  spear?  Will  the  daughters  of 
Morven  fight  ?  But  stop,  O  mighty  stream,  in  thy 
course  I  Does  not  LaLhmon  behold  these  sails  ?  Why- 
dost  thou  vanish,  Lathmon,  like  the  mist  of  the  lake? 
Eut  the  squally  storm  is  behind  thee  ;  Fingal  pursues 
thy  step  1 

The  king  of  Morven  started  from  sleep,  as  we  rolled 
on  the  dark-l)lue  wave.  He  stretched  his  hand  to  his 
spear,  and  his  heroes  rose  around.  We  knew  that  he 
had  seen  his  fathers,  for  they  often  descended  to  his 
dreams,  when  the  sword  of  the  foe  rose  over  the  land  ; 
and  the  battle  darkened  before  us,    *'  Whither  haslthcu 
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Hed,  O  wind  ?"  said  the  king  of  Morven.  *♦  Dost  thou 
ruitle  in  the  chambers  of  the  south,  and  pursue  the 
shower  in  other  lands  i*  Why  dust  thou  noteome  to  my 
sails  ?  to  the  blue  face  of  my  seas  ?  ilie  foe  is  in  the 
land  of  Morven,  and  the  kinji  is  absent.  But  let  each 
bind  on  his  mail,  and  each  assume  his  shield.  Stretch 
every  speai-  over  the  wave  ;  let  every  sword  be  un- 
sheathed. Lathmon"  is  before  us  with  his  host;  he 
that  fied  *  from  Fingal  on  the  plains  of  Lona.  Eut  he 
returns,  like  a  collected  stream,  and  his  roar  is  between 
our  hills." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Fingal.  We  rushed  into 
Carmona's  hay.  Ossian  ascended  the  hill ;  and  thrice 
struck  his  bossy  shield.  The  rock  of  Morven  replied  ; 
and  the  bouncing  roes  came  forth.  The  foes  were 
troubled  in  my  ].-resence  :  and  collected  their  darkened 
host ;  for  I  stood,  like  a  cloud  on  the  hill,  rejoicing  in 
the  arms  of  mv  youth. 

Morni''  sat  beneath  a  tree,  at  the  roaring  waters  of 
Strumon'':  his  locks  of  age  arl  grey  :  he  leans  forward 
on  his  staff;  young  Gaul  ;s  near  the  hero,  hearing  the 
battles  of  his  youth.  Often  did  he  rise,  in  the  fire  of 
his  soul,  at  the  m.ighty  deeds  of  Morni  The  aged 
heard  the  sound  of  Ossian's  shield  :  he  knew  the  sign  of 
battle.  He  started  at  once  from  his  place.  His  grey- 
hair  parted  on  his  back.  He  remembers  the  action-s  of 
other  years. 

My  son,"  be  said  to  fair-haired  Gaul,  "  I  hear  the 
sound  of  battle.  The  king  of  Morven  is  returned,  the 
sign  of  war  is  heard.  Go  to  the  halls  of  Strumon,  and 
bring  his  arm.s  to  Morni.  Bring  the  arms  which  my  fa- 
ther v/ore  in  his  age,  for  my  arm  beiiins  to  fail.  Take 
thou  thy  armour,  O  Gaul :  and  rush  to  the  first  of  thy 

a  It  is  said,  by  tradition,  that  it  was  the  intelligence  of  Lathnion's  invasion,  that  oc- 
«asicnc(l  FinjiU's  return  from  Ireland ;  though  Ossian,  more  poetically,  ascribes  the  cause 
Of  Fingal's  knowlecige  to  his  drfmm. 

b  ae  alludes  to  a  battle  whcrtin  Fingal  had  defeated  Lathmon.  The  occasion  of  this 
first  war,  between  those  heroes,  is  told  by  Ossian  in  another  poem,  which  the  transla- 

c  Morniwaschief  of  a  numerous  tribe,  inthedaysof  Fingal  and  his  f-ther  Ccmhal. 
Th"  last  mentioned  hero  was  killed  in  battle  against  Morni's  tiibe  ;  but  ihe  va;oar  and 
ttiniuct  of  FiRRal  reduced  them,  at  last,  tb  obeoience.  We  find  the  two  heroes  perfectly 
reconciled  in  this  puem. 

'  d  -iru'  mone,  '  stream  of  tUe  hill.'  Here  the  proper  name  of  a  rivulet  iu  tlie  tteigt, 
■MrhoodofSelma. 
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battles.  Let  thine  arm  veach  to  the  renown  of  thy  fa- 
thers.  Be  thy  course  in  the  field,  like  the  eagle's  wing-. 
Why  shoulclst  thou  fear  death,  my  son  ?  the  valiant  fall 
with  fame  ;  their  shields  turn  the  black  stream  of  danger 
away,  and  renown  dwells  on  fheir  grey  hairs.  Dost 
thou  not  see,  O  Gaul,  how  the  steps  of  my  age  are 
honoured  ?  Morni  moves  forth,  and  the  young  meet  him 
with  reverence,  and  turn  their  eyes  with  silent  joy  on 
his  course.  But  I  never  fied  froin  danger,  my  son  I  ray 
sword  lightened  through  the  darkness  of  battle.  The 
stranger  melted  before  me  j  the  mighty  were  blasted  in 
my  presence." 

Gaul  brought  the  arms  to  Morni :  the  aged  warrior 
covered  himself  with  steel.  He  took  the  spear  in  his 
hand,  which  was  often  stained  \^.iih  the  blood  of  the  va- 
liant. He  came  towards  Fingal,  his  son  attended  his 
steps.  The  son  of  Comhal  rejoiced  over  the  warrior, 
when  he  came  in  the  locks  of  his  age. 

"  King  of  the  roaring  Strumon  1"  said  the  rising  joy 
of  Fingal  ;  "  do  I  behold  thee  in  arms,  after  thy 
strength  has  failed  ?  Often  has  Morni  shone  in  battles, 
like  the  beam  of  the  rising  sun ;  wht?n  he  disperses  the 
storms  of  the  hill,  and  brings  peace  to  the  glittering 
fields.  But  why  didst  thou  not  rest  in  thine  age  ?  Thy 
renown  is  in  the  song.  The  people  behold  thee,  and 
bless  the  departure  ot  mighty  Morni.  Why  didst  thou 
not  rest  in  thine  age  ?  For  the  foe  will  vanish  before 
Fingal." 

"  Sun  of  Comhal,"  replied  the  chief,  "  the  strength 
of  Morni's  arm  has  failed.  I  attempt  to  draw  the  sword 
of  Tiy  youth,  but  it  remains  in  its  place.  I  throw  the 
spear,  but  it  fnlis  short  of  the  mark  ;  and  I  feel  the 
v.^cight  of  my  shield.  We  decay  like  the  grass  of  the 
mountain,  and  our  strength  returns  no  more.  I  have  a 
son,  O  Fingal,  his  soul  has  delighted  in  ti)e  actions  of 
Morni's  youth  ;  but-  his  sword  has  not  been  lifted  a- 
gainst  the  foe,  neither  has  his  fame  begun.  I  come 
with  him  to  battle  to  direct  his  arm.  His  renown  will 
be  a  sun  to  my  soul,  in  the  dark  hour  of  my  departure. 
O  that  the  name  of  Morni  were  forgot  among  the  peo- 
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pie  I  that  the  heroes  would  only  say,  Behold  the  father 
of  Gaul." 

"  Kma  of  Strnmon,"  Fingal  replied,  **  Gaul  shall  lift 
the  sword  in  batde.  But  lie  shall  lift  it  before  Fingal , 
mv  arm  shall  defend  his  youth.  But  rest  thou  in  the 
halls  of  Selma  ;  and  hear  of  our  renown.  Bid  the  harp 
be  strung,  .and  the  voice  of  the  bards  arise,  that  those 
who  fall  may  rejoice  in  their  fame  ;  and  the  soul  of 
Morni  brighten  with  gladness.  Ossian  I  thou  hast  fought 
in  batiks  :  the  blood  of  strangers  is  on  thy  spear:  let 
thy  course  be  with  Gaul  in  the  strife;  but  deprrt  not 
from  the  side  of  Fingal ;  lest  the  foe  find  you  alone  ; 
and  your  fame  fail  at  once." 

I  saw'  Gaul   in  his  arms,  and  my  soul  was   mixed 

with  his  :  for  the  fire  of  the  battle  was  in  his  eyes  1  he 

looked  to   the  foe  with  joy.     We  spoke   the  words   of 

friendship  in  secret ;  and  the  lightning  of  our  swords 

poured  together  ;  for  we  drew  them  behind  the  wood, 

'  and  tried  the  strength  of  our  arms  on  the  em.pty  air. 

,      Night  came  down   on  Morvcn.     Fingal  sat  at  the 

i  beam  of_  the  oak.     Morni  sat  by  his  side  with  all  his 

;  grey  waving  locks.     Their  discourse  is  of  other  times, 

and  the  actions  of  their  fathers.    Three  bards,  at  times, 

touched  the  harp  ;  and   Ullin  was  near  with  his   song. 

.  He  sung  of  the  mighty  Comhal  ;  but  darkness  gather- 

\  ed^  on  Morni's  brow.     He  rolled  his  red  eye  on  Ullin; 

and  the  song  of  the  bard  ceased.     Fingal  observed  the 

aged  hero,  and  he  mildly  spoke. 

"  Chief  of  Strumon,  why  that  darkness  ?  Let  the 
days  of  other  years  be  forgot.  Our  fathers  contended 
in  battle,  but  we  meet  together  at  the  feast.  Our 
swords  are  turned  on  the  foes,  and  they  melt  before  us 
on  the  field.  Let  the  days  of  our  fathers  be  forgot, 
king  of  mossy  Strumon." 


e  Ossian  speaks.  The  contrast  between  the  eld  and  ycung  heroes  is  strongly  marked. 
The  Circumstance  of  the  latter  drawing  their  sworos  is  well  imaginedj^'and  agrees 
•With  the  impatience  of  young  soWiers  just  entered  upon  ar.ion. 

f  Ullin  had  chosen  ill  the  subject  of  his  song  The  "  darkness  which  gathered  oii 
Mnrm's  brow,'^  did  not  p.-(i'  eed  from  any  dislike  he  hart  to  Comhal 's  name,  though  ihey 
w<--jo  .>os,  but  irom  his  fear  hat  the  song  wouid  awaiicn  Fingal  to  rcniembrance  of  the 
fcui..  .vhich  had  subsisted  of  ^.Id  between  their  families.  Fisgai's  spceciiu-'  thiso£cai« 
«M»  abounds  with  generosity  and  good  sense. 
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"  King  of  Morven,"  replied  the  chief,  "  I  reraemi^er 
thy  father  with  joy.  He  was  terrible  in  battle  ;  the  rage 
of  the  chief  was  deadly.  My  eyes  were  full  of  tears, 
when  the  king  of  heroes  fell.  The  valiant  fall,  O  Fin- 
gal,  and  the  feeble  remains  on  the  hills.  How  manv 
heroes  have  passed  away,  in  the  days  of  Morni  I  And  I 
did  not  shun  the  battle  ;  neither  did  I  fly  from  the  strife 
of  ihe  valiant.  Now  let  the  friends  of  Fingal  rest ;  for 
the  night  is  around  ;  that  they  may  rise,  with  strength, 
to  battle  against  car-borne  Lathmon.  I  hear  the  sound 
of  his  host,  like  thunder  heard  on  a  distant  heath. 
Ossian  I  and  fair-haired  Gaul  1  ye  are  swift  in  the  race. 
Observe  the  foes  of  Fingai  from  that  woody  hill.  But 
approach  them  not;  your  fathers  are  not  near  to  shield 
you.  Let  not  your  fame  fall  at  once.  The  valour  of 
youth  may  fail." 

We  heard  the  words  of  the  chief  wdth  joy,  and  moved 
in  the  clang  of  our  arms.  Our  steps  are  in  the  woody 
hill.  Heaven  burns  with  all  its  stars.  The  meteors 
of  death  fiv  over  the  field.  The  distant  noise  of  the 
foe  reached  our  ears.  It  was  then  Gaul  spoke,  in  his 
valour  ;  his  hand  half-unsheathed  the  sword. 

*'  Son  of  Fingal,"  he  said,  "  v.'hy  burns  the  soul  of 
Gaul  ?  my  heart  beats  high.  My  steps  are  disordered; 
and  my  hand  trembles  on  my  sword.  When  1  look  to- 
wards the  foe,  my  soul  lightens  before  me,  and  I  see  ' 
their  sleeping  host.  Tremble  thus  the  souls  of  the  va- 
liant in  battles  of  the  spear  ?  How  would  the  soul  of 
Morni  rise  if  we  should  rush  on  the  foe  1  Our  renown 
would  grow  in  the  song  ;  and  our  steps  be  stately  in 
the  eyes  of  the  brave." 

"  Son  of  Morni,"  I  replied,  "  my  soul  delights  in 
battle.  I  delight  to  shine  in  battle  alone,  and  to  give 
my  nam.e  to  the  bards.  But  what  if  the  loe  shall  pre- 
vail;  shall  I  behold  the  eyes  of» the  king?  They  are 
terrible  in  his  displeasure,  and  like  the  flames  of  death,'. 
But  I  will  not  behold  them  in  his  wrath.  Ossian  shall 
prevail  or  fall.  But  shall  the  fame  of  the  vanquished 
rise  ?  They  pass  away  like  a  shadow.  But  the  tame  of  ' 
Ossian  shall  rise.    His  deeds  shall  be  like  his  fathers. 
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Let  us  rush  in  our  arms,  son  of  Morni ;  let  us  rush  to 
battle.  Gaul !  if  thou  shalt  return,  go  to  Selma's  lofty 
Wall.  Tell  to  Everallin  that  I  fell  with  fame  ;  carry 
this  sword  to  Branno's  daughter.  Let  her  give  it  to 
Oscar,  when  the  years  of  his  youth  shall  arise." 

*'  Son  of  Fingal,"  Gaul  replied  with  a  sigh  ;  "  shall  I 
return  after  Ossian  is  low  !  What  would  my  father  say, 
and  Fingal,  king  of  men  ?  The  feeWe  would  turn  their 
eyes  and  say,  Bthold  the  mighty  Gaul  who  left  his 
friend  in  his  blood  !  Ye  shall  not  behold  me,  ye  feeble, 
but  in  the  midst  of  my  renown.  Ossian  !  I  have  heard 
from  my  father  the  mighty  deeds  of  heroes ;  their 
mighty  deeds  when  alone ;  for  the  soul  increases  in 
danger." 

"  Son  of  Morni,"  I  replied,  and  strode  before  him  on 
the  heath ;  "  our  fathers  shall  praise  our  valour,  when 
they  mourn  our  fall.  A  beam  of  gladness  shall  rise  on 
their  souls,  when  their  eyes  are  full  of  tears.  They  will 
say,  Our  sons  have  not  fallen  like  the  grass  of  the  field, 
for  they  spread  death  around  them.  But  v.hy  should 
we  think  of  the  narrow  house  ?  The  sword  defends  the 
valiant.  But  death  pursues  the  flight  of  the  feeble  j 
and  their  renown  is  not  heard.'* 

We  rushed  forward  through  night ;  and  came  to  the 
roar  of  a  stream  which  bent  its  blue  course  round  the 
foe,  through  trees  that  echoed  to  its  noise  ;  we  came 
to  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and  saw  the  sleeping  host. 
Their  fires  were  decayed  on  the  plain  :  and  the  lonely 
steps  of  their  scouts  were  distant  far.  I  stretched  my 
spear  before  me  to  support  my  steps  over  the  streams. 
But  Gaul  took  my  hand,  and  spoke  the  words  of  the 
valiant. 

"  Shall  the  son  of  Fingal  rush  on  a  sleeping  foe? 
Shall  he  come  like  a  blast  by  night,  when  it  overturns 
the  young  trees  in  secret  ?  Fingal  did  not  thus  receive 
his  fame,  nor  dwells  renown  on  the  grey  hairs  of  Morni, 
for  actions  like  these.  Strike,  Ossian,  strike  the  shield 
of  battle,  and  let  their  thousands  rise.  Let  them  meet 
Gaul  in  his  first  battle,  that  hs  may  try  the  strength  of 
his  arm." 
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My  soul  rejoiced  over  the  Vv'arrior,  and  my  bursting 
tears   descended.     *'  And  the  foe   shall  meet  Gaul,"  I 
said  :  '"  the  fame  of  Morni's  son  shall  arise.     But  rush 
not  too  far,  my  hero  :  let  the  gleam  of  thy  steel  be  rear  | 
to  Ossian.     Let   our  hands  join   in  slaughter.     Gaul!  ! 
dost  thou  not  behold  that   rock  i*  Its  grey  side   dimly  j 
gleams  to   the  stars.     If  the  foe   shall  prevail,  let  our  ' 
back  be  towards  the  rock.     Then  shall  they  fear  to  ap- 
proach our  spears  :  for  death  is  in  our  hands." 

I  struck  thrice  my  echoing  shield.  The  starting  foe 
arose.  We  rushed  on  in  the  sound  of  our  arms.  Their 
crowded  steps  flv  over  the  heath;  for  they  thought  that 
the  mighty  Fingal  came  ;  and  the  strength  of  their  arms 
withered  away.  The  sound  of  their  flight  was  like 
that  of  flame,  when  it  rushes  through  the  blasted  groves. 
It  was  then  the  spear  of  Gaul  flew  in  its  strength  :  it 
was  then  the  sword  arose.  Cremor  fell,  and  mighty 
Letb.  Dunthormo  struggled  in  his  blood.  The  steel 
rushed  through  Crotha's  side,  as  bent,  he  rose  on  his 
spear ;  the  black  stream  poured  from  the  wound,  and 
hissed  on  the  half-extinguished  oak.  Cathmin  saw  the 
steps  of  the  hero  behind  him,  and  ascended  a  blasted 
tree  ;  but  the  spear  pierced  him  from  behind.  Shriek- 
ing, panting,  he  fell ;  moss  and  withered  branches 
pursue  his  fall,  and  strew  the  blue  arms  of  Gaul. 

Such  were  thy  deeds,  son  of  Moini,  in  the  first  of 
thy  battles.  Nor  slept  thy  sword  by  thy  side,  thou  last 
of  Fingal's  race  I  Ossian  rushed  forward  in  his  strength, 
and  the  people  fell  before  him ;  as  the  grass  by  the  stafi" 
of  the  boy,  when  he  whistles  along  the  field,  and  the 
grey  beard  of  the  thistle  falls.  Eut  careless  the  youth 
moves  on  ;  his  steps  are  towards  the  desart. 
■  Grey  morning  rose  around  us ;  the  winding  streams 
are  bright  along  the  heath.  The  foe  gathered  on  a  hill, 
and  the  rage  of  Lathmon  rose.  He  bent  the  red  eye 
of  his  w^ath  :  he  is  silent  in  his  rising  grief.  He  often 
struck  his  bossy  shield ;  and  his  steps  are  unequal  on 
the  heath.  I  saw  the  distant  darkness  of  the  hero,  and 
I  spoke  to  Morni's  son. 
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*'  Car-borne^  chief  of  Strumon,  dost  thou  behold  the 
foe  ?  Thev  gather  on  the  hiil  in  their  wrath,  let  our 
'  steps  be  towards  the  king*.  He  shall  arise  in  his 
I  strength,  and  the  host  of  Lathmon  vanish.  Our  fame 
,is  around  us,  warrior,  the  eyes  of  the  aged'  will  re- 
joice. But  let  us  fly,  son  of  Morni,  Lathmon  descends 
the  hiil."  "  Then  let  our  steps  be  slow,"  replied  the 
fair-haired  Gaul ;  *'  lest  the  foe  say  with  a  smiie,  Be- 
hold the  warriors  of  night,  they  are  like  ghosts,  terrible 
in  darkness,  but  they  melt  away  before  the  beam  of  the 
east.  Ossian,  take  the  shield  of  Gormar  who  fell  be- 
neath thy  spear,  that  the  aged  heroes  may  rejoice,  when 
they  shall  behold  tlie  actions  of  their  sons." 

Such  were  our  words  on  the  plain,  when  Sulraath  ' 
came  to  car-borne  Lathmon  :  Sulmath,  chief  of  Dutha, 
at  the  dark- rolling  stream  of  Duvranna'.  "  Why  dost 
thou  not  rush,  son  of  Nuath,  with  a  thousand  of  thy 
heroes  ?  Why  dost  thou  not  descend  with  thy  host  be- 
fore the  u^arriors  fly  ?  Their  blue  arms  are  beaming  to 
the  rising  li^jht,  and  their  steps  are  before  us  on  the 
heath. 

'  "  Son  of  the  feeble  hand,"  said  Lathmon,  "  shall  my 
host  descend?  They  are  but  two,  son  of  Dutha,  and 
shall  a  thousand  lift  their  steel  ?  Nuath  would  mourn, 
in  his  hall,  for  the  departure  of  his  fame.  His  eyes 
would  turn  from  Lathmon,  when  the  tread  of  his  feet 
approached.  Go  thou  to  the  heroes,  chief  of  Dutha,  for 
I  behold  the  stately  steps  of  Ossian.  His  fame  is  worthy 
of  my  steel ;  let  him  fight  with  Lathmon." 

The  noble  Sulroath  came.  I  rejoiced  in  the  words 
of  the  king.  I  raised  the  shield  on  my  arm. ;  and  Gaul 
placed  in  my  hand  the  sword  of  Morni.  We  returned 
to  the  murmuring  stream  ;  Lathmon  came  in  his 
strength.  His  dark  host  rolled,  like  the  clouds,  behind 
!  him  :  but  the  son  of  Nuath  was  bright  in  his  steel. 

C  Car.bome  is  a  tiUe  of  honour  bestowed  by  Ossian,  indiscriminately,  on  every  hero; 
as  every  ciief,  in  his  time,  kept  a  chariot  or  Utter  by  way  of  state. 
ji>  Finer.!.  2  Fingal  and  Morni.    . 

I  Du'  --  i  ream.'    What  river  went  by  this  name,  in  the 

<avio.'i  _  ;,  at  this  distance  of  time.    A  rirer  in  Scotland, 

viiich  :  ::  .otsjnsthe  nameof  Duvran.    If  that  is  meant  by 

Ossian  ir.  ;     s     ,      -,   h;i  ve  been  a  prince  of  the  Pictiih  nation,  or  those 

Caledoni.-uii  wiio  laha'bitti  oi  old  tilt  eastern  coast  of  Scotlaa*. 
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**  Son  of  Fingal,"  said  the  hero,  "  thy  fame  Iiat 
grown  on  our  fall.  How  maily  lie  there  of  my  people 
by  thy  hand,  thou  king  of  men  !  Lift  now  thy  spear 
against  Lathmon  ;  and  lay  tht  son  of  Nuathlow.  Lay 
him  low  amongst  his  people,  or  thou  thyself  must  fall. 
It  shal!  never  be  told  in  my  halls  that  my  warriors  fell 
in  rnv  presence  ;  that  thev  fell  in  the  presence  of  Lath- 
mon,  when  his  sword  rested  by  his  side  :  the  blue  eyes 
of  Cutha*"  would  roll  in  tears,  and  her  steps  be  lonely 
in  the  vales  of  Dunlathmon," 

"  Neither  shall  it  be  told,"  I  replied,  "  that  the  son 
of  Fing-ii  fled.  Were  his  steps  covered  with  darkness, 
yer  would  not  Ossian  fly  ;  his  soul  would  meet  him  and 
say,  Does  the  bard  of  Selma  fear  the  foe  ?  No  •.  he  does 
not  fet  r  the  foe.     His  joy  is  in  the  midst  of  battle." 

Lathmon  came  on  with  his  spear,  and  pierced  the 
shield  of  Ossian.  I  felt  the  cold  steel  at  my  side  ;  and 
drew  the  sword  of  IVlorni:  I  cut  the  spear  in  twain; 
the  bright  poi-it  fell  glitfering  to  the  ground.  The  son 
of  Nuath  burned  in  his  wrath,  and  lifted  high  his  sound- 
ing shield.  His  dark  eyes  rolled  above  it,  as  bending 
forward,  it  shone  like  a  gate  of  brass.  But  Ossian' s 
spe..r  pierced  the  brightness  of  its  bosses,  and  sunk  in  a 
tree  that  rose  behind.  The  shield  hung  on  the  quiver- 
ing lance  I  but  Lathmon  still  advanced,  Gaul  foresaw 
the  f.dl  of  the  chief,  and  stretched  his  buckler  before 
my  sword ;  when  it  descended,  in  a  stream  of  light, 
over  the  king  of  Dunlathmon. 

Lathmon  beheld  the  son  of  Morni,  and  the  tear  started 
froin  his  eye.  He  threw  the  sword  of  his  fathers  on  the 
ground,  and  spoke  the  wovds  of  the  valiant.  "  Why 
should  Lathmon  fight  against  the  first  of  mortal  men? 
Ynur  souls  are  beams  from  heaven  ;  your  swords  the 
flaines  of  death.  Who  can  equal  the  renown  of  the  he- 
roes, whose  actions  are  so  preat  in  youth  ?  O  tliat  ye 
were  in  tlie  halls  of  Nuath,  in  the  green  dwelling  of 
Lithmonl  then  wo' Id  mv  father  say,  that  his  son  did 
not  yield  to  the  feeble.  But  who  comes,  a  mighty 
stream,  along  the  echoing  he?t-b  ?  the   little    hills   are 

m  Cutha  appears  to  have  been Lathmon's  v.if( 
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troubled  before  him,  and  a  thousand  spirits  are  on  the 
beams  of  his  steel ;  the  spirits"  of  those  who  are  to  fall 
by  the  arm  of  the  king  of  resounding  Morven.  Happy- 
art  thou,  O  Fingal,  thy  sons  shall  nght  thy  battles ;  they 
forth  before  thee  :  and  they  return  with  the  steps 
of  their  renown." 

Fmgal  came,  in  his  mildness,  rejoicing  in  secret  over 
the  actions  of  his  son.  Morni's  face  brightened  with 
gladness,  and  his  aged  eyes  looked  faintly  through  the 
tears  of  joy.  We  came  to  the  halls  of  belma,  and  sat 
round  the  feast  of  shells.  The  maids  of  the  song  came 
into  oar  presence,  and  the  mildly-blushmg  Everaliin. 
Her  dark  hair  spread  on  her  neck  of  snow,  her  eyes 
roiled  in  secret  on  Ossian  ;  she  touched  the  harp  of 
music,  and  we  blessed  the  daughter  of  Branno. 

Fingal  rose  in  his  place,  and  spoke  to  Dunlathmon's 
battling  king^  The  sword  of  Trenmor  trembled  by  his 
ide,  as  he  lifted  up  his  mighty  arm.  "  Son  of  Nuath," 
he  said,  "  why  dost  thou  search  for  fame  in  Morven  ? 
IVe  are  not  of  the  race  of  the  feeble;  nor  do  our  swords 
jleam  over  the  weak.  When  did  we  come  to  Dun- 
athmon,  with  the  sound  of  war  ?  Fingal  does  not  de- 
ight  in  battle,  though  his  arm  is  strong.  My  renown 
jrows  on  the  fall  of  the  haughty.  The  lightning  of  my 
1  pours  on  the  proud  in  arms.  The  battle  comes  ; 
»nd  ih.e  tombs  of  the  valiant  rise  ;  the  tombs  of  my 
jeople  rise,  O  my  fathers  1  and  I  at  last  must  remain 
■  lone.  But  I  will  remain  renowned,  and  the  departure 
)f  my  soul  shall  be  one  stream  of  light.  Lathmon  ! 
etire  to  thy  place.  Turn  thy  battles  to  other  lands. 
The  race  of  Morven  are  renowned,  and  their  foes  are 
hs  ions  of  the  unhappy." 


OITHONA 

A  POEM. 


'^Ift  ^xnumznu 


Oriul,  the  son  of  Morni,  attended  Lathmon  into  his  own  country-,  after  his  being  de- 
leatc^i  i.i  f  ^jrven,  as  related  in  the  preceding  poem.  He  u  r.s  kinjlv  entertain',-d  by 
:      .  :.:LUiin<.n,  and  fell  in  love  vi-.h  !/■■  .'      -  .^  ■  i'.'  ,.-,-:i.    The  ia<Jv 


r  .  ;  ■,  a  cvrtain  day.     Lath-r.on  to.,  v.    ,    ,>    :  -,  ,  :-  --,1  hi.s  fathe 

Nu;uh  iiil-  iwTo,  p.nd  Oithona  was  left  alone  at  Duniatiin.n..,  tl,e  bPtit  of  the  fa;nj 
ly.  Dunrnmmath,  lord  of  Uthal,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  Orkneys,  t:ikiiis  arivr.n 
tage  of  the  absence  of  her  friends,  came  and  carried  off,  by  force,  oilhoiia,  wlic  h;i 
lorinerly  rejected  his  love,  into  Tromathon,  a  desart  island,  where  he  concealed  he 

Gaul  returned  on  the  day  appointed;  heard  of  the  rape,  and  sailed  to  Troirathoii,  t 
revenge  himself  on  Dunrommath.  When  he  ianc'ed,  he  found  Oithona  dis-OMi'. '.att 
and  resolved  not  to  survive  the  loss  of  her  honour.  She  tcid  liim  the  stery  of  he 
misfortunes,  and  she  scarce  ended,  when  Dunrommath  with  liij  f)Mo-,v.;r.  .  afiif-arc 

at  the  furthest  end  of  the  island.     Gaul  prenared  to  attack  h--  -    r  - ,,!..,,,  t 

Oithona  to  retire  till  the  battle  was  over.     She  seeminglv  o-..  ,. -1 

armed  he-self,  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  and  ■  :    i-< 

Gaul  v.ur.iiiini;  the  flying  enemy,  found  her  iust  expiring  oi  :i'.e 

over  hi '-,  raised  her  tomb,  and  returned  to  Morven.    Thus  i?  :  -^iw 

by  tradition;  nor  is  it  given  with  any  material  difference  in  the  ponr.j  wmcn  opct 
with  Gaul's  return  to  Dunlathmon,  after  the  rape  of  Oithona. 


Darkness  dwells  around  Dunlathmon,  though  th 
moon  shows  half  her  face  on  the  hill.  The  daughte 
of  night  turns  her  eyes  away  ;  for  she  beholds  the  grie 
that  is  coming.  The  son  of  Morni  is  on  the  plain 
but  there  is  no  sound  in  the  hall.  No  long  streamin 
beam  of  light  comes  trembling  through  the  gloon 
The  voice  of  Oithona  a  is  not  heard  amidst  the  v.oh 
of  the  ft»., earns  of  Duvranna.  "  Whither  art  thou  gci 
in  thy  beauty,  dark-haired  daughter  of  Nuath  ?  Latl 
mon  is  in  the  field  of  the  valiant,  but  thou  didst  pn 
raise  to  remain  in  the  hall  til!  the  son  of  Morni  retun 
ed ;  till  he  returned  from  Strumon,  to  the  maid 
his  love.     The  tear  was  on  thv  cheek  at  his  depa 
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I  tyre :  the  sigh  rose  in  secret  in  thy  breast.  Eat  thou 
dost  not  coTTie  to  meet  him  with  songs,  with  the  light- 
ly-trembling sound  of  the  harp." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Gaul,  when  he  came  to  Dun- 
lathmon's  towers.  The  gates  were  open  and  dark. 
I'he  winds  were  blustering  in  the  hall.  The  trees 
strewed  the  threshold  with  leaves;  and  the  murmur  of 
lit  was  abroad.  Sad,  and  silent  at  a  rock,  the  son 
Morni  sat :  his  soul  trembled  for  the  m.aid  ;  but  he 
knew  not  whither  to  turn  his  course.  The  son*  of 
Leth  stood  at  a  distance,  and  heard  the  winds  in  his 
bushy  hair.  But  he  did  not  raise  his  voice,  for  he  saw 
the  sorrow  of  Gaul.     • 

Sleep  descended  on  the  heroes.  The  visions  of  night 
arose.  Oithona  stood  in  a  dream,  before  the  eyes  of 
Ivlorni's  son.  Ker  dark  hair  was  loose  and  disordered  : 
her  lovely  eyes  rolled  in  tears.  Blood  stained  her 
snowy  arm.  The  robe  half  hid  the  wound  of  her 
breast.  She  stood  over  the  chief,  and  her  voice  was 
heard. 

"  Sleeps  the  son  of  Morni,  lie  that  was  lovely  in  the 
eyes  of  Oithona.  Sleeps  Gaul  at  the  distant  rock,  and 
the  daughter  of  Nuath  low  r  The  sea  roils  round  the 
dark  isle  of  Trom.athon ;  I  sit  in  my  tears  in  the  cave. 
Nor  do  I  sit  alone,  O  Gaul,  the  dark  c'nlef  of  Cluthal 
is  rliere.  He  is  there  in  the  rage  of  his  love.  And 
lifwhat  can  Oithona  do  ?" 

A  rougher  blast  rushed  through  the  oak.  The  dream 
k'of  night  departed.  Gaul  took  his  aspen  spear;  he  stood 
in  the  rage  of  wraths  Oiten  did  his  eyes  turn  to  the 
ii  least,  and  accuse  the  lagging  light.  At  length  the 
mlmorning  came. forth.  The  hero  lifted  up  the  sail.  The 
lisiwir.ds  canse  rustling  from  the  hill  ;  and  he  bounded  on 
5C|the  waves  of  the  deep.  On  the  third  day  arose  Tro- 
itljm.^tlion  f,  like  a.  blue  shield  in  the  iriidst  of  the  sea. 
jfliThe  white  wave  roared  against  its  rocks  ;  sad  Oithona 
ir  Sat  on  the  coast.  She  looked  on  the  rulling  waters, 
ill 

•>'  bther  ! 

'  Trcm-Thon,  'heavy  '>r(Jeer'  '.oucding \vt.i 
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and  her  tears  descend.  Eat  when  she  saw  Gaul  in  his 
arms,  she  started  and  turned  her  eyes  awav.  Her  love- 
ly cheek  is  bent  and  red;  her  white  arm  trembles  by 
her  side.  Thrice  she  strove  to  fiv  from  his  presence  ; 
but  her  steps  failed  her  as  she  went. 

**  Daughter  of  Nuath,"  said  the  hero,  "  why  dost 
thou  fly  from  Gaul  ?  Do  my  eyes  send  forth  the  flame 
of  death  ?  or  darkens  hatred  in  my  soul  r  Thou  art  to 
me  the  beam  of  the  east,  risinp^  in  a  land  unknown. 
Jiut  thou  coverest  thy  face  with  sadness,  daughter  of 
high  Dunlaxhmon  I  Is  the  foe  of  Oithona  near  ?  My 
soul  burns  to  meet  him  in  battle.  The  sword  trembles 
on  the  side  of  Gaul,  and  longs  to  glitter  in  his  hand. 
Speak,  daughter  of  Nuath,  dost  thou  not  behold  my 
tears." 

"  Car-borne  chief  of  Strumon,"  replied  the  sighing 
maid,  "  why  coraest  thou  over  the  dark-blue  wave  to 
Nuath's  mournful  daughter?  Why  did  I  not  pass  away 
in  secret,  like  the  flower  of  the  rock,  that  lifts  its  fair 
head  unseen,  and  strews  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blast  ? 
Why  didst  thou  come,  O  Gaul,  to  hear  my  departing 
sigh?  1  pass  away  in  my  youth;  and  m.y  name  shall 
not  be  heard.  Or  it  will  be  heard  with  sorrow,  and 
the  tears  of  Nuath  will  fall.  Thou  wilt  be  sad,  son  of 
Morni,  for  the  fallen  fame  of  Oithona.  But  she  sha 
sleep  in  the  narrow  tomb,  far  from  the  voice  of  the 
mourner.  Why  didst  tliou  come,  chief  of  Strumon,  to 
the  sea-beat  rocks  of  Tromathon  ?" 

"  I  came  to  meet  my  foes,  daughter  of  car-borne 
Nuath  I  the  death  of  Cuthal's  chief  darkens  before  me  ; 
or  Morni's  son  shall  fall.  Oithona  1  when  Gaul  is  low, 
raise  miy  tomb  on  the  oozy  rock ;  and  when  the  dark- 
bounding  ship  shall  pass,  call  the  sons  of  the  sea  ;  call 
them,  and  give  this  sword,  that  they  may  carry  it  to 
Morni's  hall ;  that  the  grey-haired  hero  may  cease  tc 
look  towards  the  desart  for  the  return  of  his  son." 

"  And  shall  the  daughter  of  Nuath  ?"  she  replied 
with  a  bursting  sigh  ;  "  Shall  I  live  in  Tromathon,  anc 
the  son  of  Morni  low  ?  My  heart  is  not  of  that  rock  ; 
nor  my  soul  careless  as  that  sea,  which  lifts  its  blue 
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ivaves  to  every  wind,  and  rolls  beneath  the  storm. 
The  blast  which  shall  lay  thee  low,  shall  spread  the 
branches  of  Oithona  on  earth.  We  shall  wither  toge- 
ther, son  of  car  borne  IMorni?  The  narrow  house  is  pleas- 
to  me,  and  the  grey  stone  of  the  dead  :  for  never 
more  will  I  leave  thy  rotks,  sea-surrounding  Troma- 
thon  !  night"  came  on  with  her  clouds,  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Lathmon,  when  he  went  to  the  wars  of  his  fa- 
thers, to  the  moss-covered  rock  of  Duthormoth  ;  night 
came  on,  and  I  sat  in  the  hall,  at  the  beam  of  the  oak. 
The  wind  was  abroad  in  the  trees.  I  heard  the  sound 
of  arms.  Joy  rose  in  my  face ;  for  I  thought  of  thy 
return.  It  was  the  chief  of  Cuthal,  the  red-haired 
strength  of  Duni-ommath.  His  eyes  rolled  in  fire  :  the 
blood  of  my  people  was  on  his  sword.  They  who  de- 
fended Oithona  fell  by  the  gloomy  chief.  What  could 
I  do  ?  My  arm  was  weak :  it  could  not  lift  the  spear. 
He  took  me  in  m.y  grief,  amidst  my  tears  he  raised  the 
sail.  He  feared  the  returning  strength  of  Lathmon, 
the  brother  of  unhappy  Oithona.  But  behold,  he  comes 
with  his  people  I  the  dark  wave  is  divided  before  him  1 
Whither  wiit  thou  turn  thy  steps,  son  of  Morni?  Many 
are  the  warriors  cf  Dunrommath  1" 

'  My  steps  never  turned  from  battle,"  replied  the 
hero  as  he  unsheathed  his  sword  ;  "  and  shall  I  begin 
to  fear,  Oitlion:?,  when  thy  foes  are  near  ?  Go  to  thy 
cave,  daughter  of  Nuath,  till  our  battle  cease.  Sen  of 
Leth,  bring  the  bows  of  our  fathers  j  and  the  so^unding 
quiver  of  rvlorni.  Let  our  three  warriors  bend  the 
yew.  Ourselves  vvill  lift  the  spear.  They  are  an  host 
Dn  the  rock  ;  but  our  souls  are  strong." 

The  daughter  of  Nuath  v.ent  to  the  cave:  a  troubled 
oy  rose  on  her  mind,  like  the  red  path  of  the  lightnmg 
pn  a  stormy  cloud.  Her  soul  was  resolved,  and  the 
fears  was  dried  from  her  wildly-looking  eye.  Dun- 
"ommjath  slowly  approached;  for  he  saw  the  son  of 
\Iorni.  Contempt  contracted  his  face,  a  smile  is  on 
>is  dark-brown  cheek  ;  his  red  eye  rolled,  half-con- 
:ealed,  beneath  his  shaggy  brows. 

I  d  Citli'tna  relates  how  shs  was  carrieij  away  by  Dunrommath* 
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"  Whence  are  the  sons  of  the  sea  ?"  begun  the  gloomy- 
chief,  *'  Have  the  winds  driven  you  to  the  rocks  of 
Tromathon  ?  Or  come  you  in  search  of  the  white-hand- 
ed daughter  of  Nuath  ?  The  sons  of  the  unhappy,  ye 
feeble  men,  come  to  the  hand  of  Dunrommath,  His 
eve  spares  not  the  weak,  and  he  delights  in  the  blood 
of  strangers.  Oithona  is  a  beam  of  light,  and  the  chief 
of  Cuthal  enjoys  it  in  secret :  w^ould  thou  come  on  i 
loveliness,  like  a  cloud,  son  of  the  feeble  hand?  Thou 
mayest  come,  bat  shalt  thou  return  to  the  halls  of  thy 
fathers  ?" 

"  Dost  thou  not  know  m.e,"  said  Gaul,  "  red-haired 
chief  of  Cluthal  I  Thy  feet  were  swift  on  the  heath,  in 
the  battle  of  car-borne  La\hmon :  v/hen  the  swcrd  of 
Morni's  son  pursued  his  host  in  Morven's  woody  land. 
Dunrommath  !  thy  words  are  maghty,  for  thy  warriors 
gather  behind  thee.  But  do  I  fear  them,  son  of  pride  ? 
1  am  not  of  the  race  of  the  feeble." 

Gaul  advanced  in  his  arms;  Dunrommath  shrunk 
behmd  his  people.  But  the  spear  of  Gaul  pierced  the 
gloomy  chief,  and  his  sword  looped  off  his  head,  as  it 
bended  in  death.  The  son  of  Morni  shook  it  thrice  by 
the  lock  ;  the  warriors  of  Dunrommath  fled.  The  ar- 
rows of  Morven  pursued  them  :  ten  fell  on  the  mossy 
rocks.  The  rest  lift  the  sounding  sail,  and  bound  on 
the  echoing  deep.  Gaul  advanced  towards  the  cave  of 
Oichona.  He  beheld  a  youth  leaning  against  a  rock. 
An  arrow  had  pierced  his  side  ;  and  his  eye  roiled  faint- 
ly beneath  his  helm.et.  The  soul  of  Morni's  son  is  sad ; 
he  came,  and  spoke  the  v>  ores  of  peace. 

"  Can  the  hand  of  Gaul  heal  thee,  youth  of  the 
mournful  brow  ?  I  have  searched  for  the  herbs  of  the 
mountains ;  I  have  gathered  them  on  the  secret  banks  ! 
of  their  streams.  My  hand  has  closed  the  wound  of 
the  valiant,  and  their  eyes  have  blessed  the  son  of  Mor-"^ 
ni.  Where  dwelt  thy  fathers,  warrior  ?  Were  they  of 
the  sons  of  the  mighty?  Sadness  shall  come,  like  night 
on  thy  native  stream.s ;  for  thou  art  fallen  in  thy  youth." 
"  My  fathers,"  repl'ed  the  stranger,  "  were  of  the 
race  of  the  mighty  j  but  they  shall  not  be  sad  ;  for  my 
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fame  is  departed  like  morning  mist.  High  walls  rise 
on  the  banks  of  Duvranna  :  and  see  their  mossy  towers 
in  the  stream  ;  a  rock  ascends  behind  them  with  its 
bending  iirs.  Thou  roayest  behold  it  far  distant.  There 
my  brother  dwells.  He  is  renowned  in  battle :  give 
him  this  glittering  helmet." 

The  helmet  fell  from  the  hand  of  Gaul ;  for  it  was 
the  wounded  Oithona.  She  had  armed  herself  in  the 
cave,  and  came  in  search  of  death.  Her  heavy  eyes 
are  half-closed  ;  the  blood  pours  from  her  side,  "  Son 
of  Morni,"  she  said,  "  prepare  the  narrow  tomb.  Sleep 
comes,  like  a  cioud,  on  my  soul.  The  eyes  of  Oithona 
are  dim.  O  had  I  dwelt  at  Duvranna  in  the  bright 
beam  of  my  fame  ^  then  had'  my  years  come  on  with 
jov  ;  and  the  virgins  would  bless  my  steps.  But  I  fall 
in  vouth,  son  of  Morni,  and  my  father  shall  blush  in 
his  hall." 

She  fell  pale  on  the  rock  of  Tromathon.  The  mourno 
ful  hero  raised  her  tomb.  He  came  to  Morven  ;  but 
we  saw  the  darkness  of  his  soul.  Ossian  took  the  harp 
in  the  praise  of  Oithona.  The  brightness  of  the  face  of 
Gtul  returned.  But  his  sigh  rose,  at  times,  in  the 
midst  of  his  friends,  like  blasts  that  shake  their  unfre- 
quent  wings,  after  the  stormy  winds  are  laid. 
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■.  iiicli  he  iitld  ot  Arth, 

"  :ion,  sent  for  aid  ti 

•    : :  lief  of  Crothar.    But 

uaar,  ;;'.l:!';kini:!  Rothmar,  was  si  " 

1  renewed  the  war ;  came  to  batt 

jcing  Uius  delivered  of  its  enemi 


"  It  was  the  voice  of  my  love  1  few  are  bis  visits  to 
the  dreams  of  Malvina  1  Open  your  airy  halls,  ye  fa- 
thers of  mio-hty  Toscar.  Unfold  the  gates  of  your 
clouds ;  the  steps  of  M.ilvlna's  departure  are  near.  I 
have  heard  a  voice  in  my  dream.  I  feel  tht  fluttering 
of  my  soul.  Why  diJst  thou  come,  O  blast,  from  the 
dark-rolling  of  the  lake  ?  Thy  rustling  wing  was  in 
the  trees,  the  dream  of  Malvina  departed.  But  she 
beheld  her  love,  when  his  robe  of  mist  flew  on  the 
wind  ;  the  beam  of  the  sun  was  on  his  skirts,  they 
glittered  like  the  gold  of  the  stranger.  It  was  the 
voice  of  my  love  I  few  are  his  visits  to  my  dreams  1 

•'  But  thou  dwellest  in  the  sou)  of  Malvina,  son  of 
mighty  Ossian,  My  sighs  arise  with  the  beam  of  the 
east ;  my  tears  descend  with  the  drops  of  night.  I  v/as 
a  lovely  tree,  in  thy  presence,  Oscar,  with  all  my 
branches  round  me  ;  but  thy  death  came  like  a  blast 
from  the  desart,  and  laid  my  green  head  low  ;  the 
spring  returned  with  its  showers,  but  no  leaf  of  mine 
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arose.  The  virgins  saw  me  silent  in  the  hail,  and  they 
touched  the  harp  of  joy.  The  tear  was  on  the  cheek 
of  Malvina.  The  virgins  beheld  me  in  my  grief.  Why 
art  thou  sad,  they  said  ;  thou  first  of  the  maids  of  Lu- 
tha  ?  Was  he  lovely  as  the  beam  of  the  morning,  and 
stately  in  thy  sight  ?" 

Pleasant  is  thy  song  in  Ossian's  ear,  daughter  of 
streamy  Lutha  1  Thou  hast  heard  the  music  of  depart- 
ed bards  in  the  dream  of  thy  rest,  when  sleep  fell  on 
thine  eyes,  at  the  murmur  of  Moruth  „.  When  thou 
didst  return  from  the  chase,  in  the  day  of  the  sun, 
thou  hast  heard  the  music  of  the  bards,  and  thy  song 
is  lovely.  It  is  lovely,  O  Malvina,  but  it  melts  the 
soul.  There  is  a  joy  in  grief  when  peace  dwells  in  the 
breast  of  the  sad.  But  sor.-ow  wastes  the  mournful, 
O  daughter  of  Toscar,  and  their  days  are  tew.  They 
fall  away,  like  the  flower  on  which  the  sun  looks  in  his 
strength  after  the  mildew  has  passed  over  it,  and  its 
head  is  heavy  with  the  drops  of  night.  Attend  to  the 
tale  of  Ossian,  O  maidj  he  remembers  the  day  of  his 
youth. 

The  king  commanded  ;  I  raised  my  sails,  and  rushed 
into  the  bay  of  Croma  :  into  Croraa's  sounding  bay  in 
lovely  Inisfail*.  High  on  the  coast  arose  the  towers 
of  Crothar,  king  of  spears ;  Crothar  renowned  in  the 
battles  of  his  youth,  but  age  dwelt  then  around  the 
chief.  Rothmar  raised  the  sword  against  the  hero  ; 
and  the  wrath  of  Fingal  burned.  He  sent  Ossian  to 
meet  Rothmar  in  battle,  for  the  chief  of  Croma  wa? 
the  companion  of  his  youth.  I  sent  the  bard  before 
me  with  songs ;  I  came  into  the  hall  of  Crothar.  There 
sat  the  hero  amidst  the  arms  of  his  fathers,  but  his  eyes 
had  failed.  His  grey  locks  waved  around  a  staff,  on 
which  the  warrior  leaned.  He  hummed  the  song  of 
other  times,  when  the  sound  of  our  arms  reached  his 
ears.  Crothar  rose,  stretched  his  aged  hand,  and  bles- 
sed the  sun  of  Fingal, 

4  Mor'-nith,  «  great  stream.' 

ft  laiifii!,  one  of  tUe  ancient  u»mii  gf  Ijtland, 
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•'  Osslan,"  said  the  hero,  "  the  strength  of  Crothars 
arm  has  failed.  O  could  I  lift  the  sword  as  on  the  day 
that  Fingal  fought  at  Strutha  I  He  was  the  first  of  mor- 
tal men  ;  but  Crotbar  had  also  his  fame.  The  king 
of  Morven  praised  me,  and  he  placed  on  my  arm  the 
bossy  shield  of  Calthar,  whom  the  hero  had  slain  in 
war.  Dost  thou  not  behold  it  on  the  wall,  for  Cro- 
thar's  eyes  have  failed  ?  Is  thy  strength  like  thy  father's, 
Ossian  ?  let  the  aged  feel  thine  arm." 

I  gave  my  arm  to  the  king;  he  feels  it  with  his 
aged  hands.  The  sigh  rose  in  his  breast,  and  his  tears 
descended.  "  Thou  art  strong,  my  son,"  he  said, 
*'  but  not  like  the  king  of  Morven.  But  who  is  like 
that  bero  among  the  mighty  in  war  ?  Let  the  feast  of 
ray  halls  be  spread  ;  and  let  my  bards  raise  the  song. 
Great  is  he  that  is  withni  my  walls,  sons  of  echoing 
Croma  1"  The  feast  is  spread. '  The  harp  is  heard  ;  and 
joy  is  in  the  hall.  But  it  was  joy  covering  a  sigh,  that 
darkly  dwelt  in  every  breast.  It  was  like  the  faint 
beam  of  the  moon,  spread  on  a  cloud  in  heaven.  At 
length  the  music  ceased,  and  the  aged  king  of  Croma 
spoke ;  he  spoke  without  a  tear,  but  the  sigh  swelled 
in  the  midst  of  his  voice. 

"  Son  of  Fingal  I  dost  thou  not  behold  the  darkness 
cf  Crothai's  hall  of  shells  ?  My  soul  was  not  dark  at  the 
feast,  when  my  people  lived.  I  rejoiced  in  the  pre- 
sence of  strangers,  when  my  son  shone  in  the  hall. 
But,  Ossian,  he  is  a  beam  that  is  departed,  and  left  no 
streak  of  light  behind.  He  is  fallen,  son  of  Fingal,  in 
the  battlf;s  of  his  father,  Rothrnar,  the  chief  of  grassy 
Tromla,  heard  that  my  eves  had  failed  :  he  heard  that 
my  arms  were  fixed  in  the  hall,  and  the  pride  of  his 
soul  arose.  He  came  towards  Croma  ;  my  people  fell 
before  him.  I  took  my  arras  in  the  hall  ;  but  what 
could  sightless  Crothar  do?  My  steps  were  unequal; 
mv  grief  was  great.  I  wished  for  the  days  that  were 
past.  Days  I  wherein  I  fought  and  conquered  in  the 
field  of  blood.  My  son  returned  from  the  chase  ;  the 
tair-haired  Fovar-gormo^     He  had  not  lifted  his  sword 

c  raohbar-BoriP>  '  \he  blue  pgiat  of  JteeV* 
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battle,  for  his  arm  was  young.  But  the  soul  of  the 
youth  was  great ;  the  fire  of  valour  burned  in  his  eyes. 
He  saw  the  disordered  steps  of  his  father,  and  his  sigh 
arose.  "  King  of  Croma,"  he  said,  "  is  it  because 
thou  hast  no  son  ?  is  it  for  the  weakness  of  Fovar-gor- 
nio's  arm  that  tiiy  sighs  arise  ?  I  begin,  my  father,  to 
feci  the  strength  of  my  arm  ;  I  have  drawn  the  sword 
oi"  my  youth  ;  and  I  have  bent  the  bow.  Let  me  meet 
this  Rothmar,  with  the  youths  of  Croma :  let  me 
;t  him,  O  my  father  ;  for  I  feel  my  burning  soul." 
And  thou  shrilt  meet  him,"  I  said,  *'  son  of  the 
sightless  Crothar ;  But  let  others  advance  before  thee, 
that  I  may  hear  the  tread  of  thy  feet  at  thy  return  j  for 
my  eyes  behold  thee  not,  fair-haired  Favor-gormo  I 
He  went ;  he  met  the  foe  ;  he  fell.  The  foe  advances 
towards  Croma.  He  who  slew  my  son  is  near  with  all 
his  pointed  spears." 

It  is  not  time  to  fill  the  shell,  I  replied,  and  took  my 
spear.  My  people  saw  the  fire  of  my  eyes  ;  and  they 
rose  around.  All  night  we  strode  along  the  heath. 
Grey  morning  rose  in  the  east.  A  green  narrow  vale 
appeared  before  us  ;  nor  did  it  want  its  blue  stream. 
The  dark  host  of  Rothmar  are  on  its  banks,  with  all 
their  glittering  arms.  We  fought  along  the  vale  ;  they 
fled  ;  Rothmar  sunk  beneath  my  sword.  Day  had  not 
descended  in  the  west  when  I  brought  his  arms  to  Cro- 
thar. The  aged  hero  felt  them  with  his  hands  ;  and  joy 
brightened  in  his  soul. 

The  people  gather  to  the  hall ;  the  sound  of  the  shells 
is  h?ard.  Ten  harps  are  strung  ;  five  bards  advance, 
and  sing  by  turns  **  the  praise  of  Ossian  ;  they  poured 

I  d  Those  extempore  compositions  were  ingreat  repute  among  succeeding  bards.  The 
pifccs  extant  of  that  kini!  showmoreof  the  good  ear,  than  ol' the  poetical  genius  of  their 
puthors.  I'tie  translator  has  only  met  wilh  one  poem  of  this  sort,  which  he  thinks  wor- 
:by  of  being  i)rcserved.  It  is  a  thousand  years  later  than  Ossian, hut  the  authors  seem 
'  '.e  observed  his  manner,  and  adopted  some  of  his  expressions.  The  story  of 
TT  > :  Fi»e  bards  passing  the' night  in  the  house  of  a  chief,  who  was  a  poet  himself, 
■vf  rally  to  make  their  observations  on,  and  returned  with  an  extempore  descTip- 
t  !-\eht.  The  nicht  happened  to  be  one  in  Octobtn-,  as  appears  from  the  poem; 
.  le  north  of  Scotland.  It  has  all  that  variety  which  the  bards  ascribe  to  it  in  their 
lei'.r.jtions. 

FIRST  BARD. 
NIGHT  is  Jul!  and  dark.    The  clouds  rest  on  the  hills.  No  star  with  green  trembling 
!iiii>  :  no  .noon  looics  from  the  sicy.    I  hear  the  liList  in  the  wood ;  but  I  bear  it  dis- 
nt  :..r.    The  stream  of  the  valley  niurmurs  ;  but  its  murmur  is  sullen  and  sad.     From 
le  tree  at  the  grave  of  the  dead,  the  long-howling  owl  is  her.rd.    I  see  a  dim  form  on 
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forth  their  burning  souls,  and  the  harp  answered  to  their 
voice.  The  joy  of  Croma.  was  great  I  for  peace  return- 
ed to  the  land.  The  night  came  on  with  silence,  and 
the  morning  returned  with  joy.  No  foe  came  in  dark- 
ness, with  his  glittering  spear.  The  joy  of  Croma  was 
great ;  for  the  gloomy "Rothmar  fell. 

the  plain!     It  is  a  ghost!     It  fades— it  flies.     Some  funeral  shall  pass  this  wav  :  t!;s 

7  lie  (liitant  dog  is  howling  from  the  hut  of  the  hill.  The  stag  lies  on  the  mountain 
moss  :  the  hind  is  at  his  side.  She  hears  the  wind  in  his  branchy  horns.  She  starts,  but 
lies  again. 

The  roe  is  in  the  clift  of  the  rock  ;  the  heath-cock 's  head  is  beneath  his  win,';.  Xr> 
beast,  no  bird,  is  abroad,  but  the  owl  and  the  howling  fox.  She  on  a  leafless  tree  :  he  in 
a  cloi'd  on  the  hill. 

Dark,  parting,  trembling,  sad,  the  traveller  has  lost  his  way.  Through  shrubs, 
through  thorns,  he  trnps  along  the  gurgling  rill.  He  fears  the  rock  and  the  fen.  He  feavs 
the  };host  of  n'l^hr.  i  hr  ,,;d  i  r^f  (groans  to  the  blast ;  the  falling  branch  resounds.  The 
wind  drives  th(.  \  '  i,  -  .  :  u:  .  ■  ii-.ig  together,  along  the  grass.  It  is  the  light  tread  of 
a  ghost !  he  trt-  -ir-ht. 

Dark,  dusk V.  ^■  cloudy,  woody,  and  full  of  ghosts  !  Tiie  dead  are  a- 

broad  !  My  IriL:!  .-,  -    .^i      i      nom  the  uight. 

SECOND  BARD.  ! 

THE  wind  up.  The  shower  decends.  The  spirit  of  the  mountain  shrieks.  Woods 
fall  from  high.  Windows  flap.  The  growing  river  roars.  The  traveller  attempts  the 
ford.  Hark,  that  shiiek  !  he  dies  :— the  storm  drives  the  horse  from  the  hill,  the  goat, 
the  lowing  cow.  They  trcnble,  as  drives  the  shower  beside  the  mouldering  bank.  The 
hunter  starts  from  sleep  in  his  lonely  hut ;  he  wakes  the  fire  decayed.  His  wet  dogs 
smoke  around  him.  He  fills  the  chinks  with  heath.  Loud  roar  two  moontain-streams  , 
which  meet  beside  his  booth. 

Sad,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  wandering  shepherd  sits.  The  tree  resounds  above  him. 
The  stream  roars  down  the  rock.    He  waits  for  the  rising  moon  to  guide  him  to  " ' 

Ghosts  ride  on  the  storm  to-night.  Sweet  is  their  voice  between  the  squalls  of  wind. 
Their  songs  are  of  other  worlds. 

The  rain  is  past.  The  dry  wind  blows.  Streams  roar,  and  windows  flap.  Cold  drops 
fall  from  the  roof.  I  see  the  starry  sky.  But  the  shower  gathers  again.  The  west  is 
gloomy  and  dark.    Night  is  stormy  and  dismal :  receive  me,  my  friends,  from  night. 

THIRD  BARD. 

THE  wind  still  sounds  between  the  hills  ;  and  whistles  through  the  grass  of  the  rock. 
The  firs  f.iU  from  their  place.  The  turfy  hut  is  torn.  The  clouds,  divided,  fly  over  the 
»ky,  and  show  the  burning  stars.  1  he  meteor,  token  of  death!  flies  sparkling  through  the 
g'.oom.  It  rests  on  the  hill,  1  see  the  withered  fern,  the  dark-browed  rock,  the  fal' 
oak.     Who  is  that  in  his  shroud  bt-neath  the  tree,  by  the  stream  i' 

The  waves  dark-tiim'ole  on  the  lake,  and  lash  its  rocky  sides.  The  boat  is  brim-full 
in  the  cave  ;  the  oars  on  the  rocking  tide.  A  maid  sits  sad  beside  the  rock,  and  eyes  the 
rolling  stream.  Her  lover  promised  to  come.  She  saw  his  boat,  when  yet  it  was  light 
on  the  lake.    Is  this  his  brokeli  boat  on  the  shore ;     Are  these  his  groans  on  the 

Hark  !  the  hail  rattles  around.  The  flaky  snow  descends.  The  tops  of  the  hills  are 
white.  The  stormy  winds  abate.  Various  is  the  night  and  cold ;  receive  me,  my  friends, 
from  night. 

FOURTH  BARD. 

NIGHT  is  calm  and  fair ;  blue,  starry,  settled  is  night.  The  winds,  with  the  clouds 
arc  gone.  1  hev  sink  behind  the  hill.  The  moon  is  up  on  the  mountain.  Trees  glit- 
f  LT  :  streams  shine  on  the  rock.    Bright  rolls  the  settled  lake ;  bright  the  stream  of  the 

I  spe  the  tr»;;:  ov  viurr.cd :  th"  shocks  of  corn  on  the  plain.    The  wakeful  hind  n 

buil.!-  ;  ■         ■  -                               Hit  field. 

C  ■  troin  the  place  of  the  dead  ?  T!iat  form  in 

thi;  nhair!   It  is  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of 

tilt.;  .  js  view  thee,  O  maid  !  thou  that  hast  been 

t^'- .    ,  ,     .                        -  t'liantom  aw?.y;  white,  without  form,  it 
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I  raised  my  voice  for  Fovar-^ormo,  when  they  laid 
the  chief  in  e'arlh.  The  aged  Crothar  v.  as  there,  but 
his  sigh  was  not  heard.  He  searched  for  the  wound  of 
his  son,  and  found  it  in  his  breast.  Joy  rose  in  the  face 
of  the  aged,     tie  came  and  spoke  to  Ossian. 

*'  King  of  spears  I  "  he  said,  "  my  son  has  not- fallen 
without  his  fame.  The  young  warnor  did  not  fly  ;  but 
met  death  as  he  w^ent  forward  in  his  strength.  Happy 
are  they  who  die  in  youth,  when  their  renown  is  heard  I 
The  feeble  will  not  behold  them  in  the  hall  ;  or  smile 
at  their  trembling  hands.  Their  memory  shall  be  ho- 
noured in  the  song  ;  the  young  tear  of  the  virgin  falls. 
But  the  aged  wither  away  by  degrees,  and  the  fame  of 
their  youth  begins  to  be  forgot.  They  fail  in  secret;  the 
sigh  of  their  son  is  not  heard.  Joy  is  around  their  tomb; 
and  the  stone  of  their  fame  is  placed  without  a  tear. 
Happy  are  they  who  die  in  youth,  when  their  renown 
is  around  them  1 " 

The  breezes  drive  the  blue  mist,  slow-ly,  over  the  narrow  vale.  It  rises  on  the  hiKj 
and  j.iins  its  head  to  heaven.  Night  is  settled,  calm,  blue,  starry,  bright  with  the  moon. 
Receive  me  not,  my  friends,  for  lovely  is  the  night ! 

FIFTH  BARD. 

NIGHT  is  calm,  but  dreary.  The  moon  is  in  a  cloud  in  the  M-est.  Slow  moves  that 
pale  beam  along  the  shaded  hill ;  the  distant  wave  is  heard.  The  torrent  murmurs  on  the 
rock.  The  cock  is  heard  from  the  booth.  More  than  half  the  night  is  past.  The 
house-wife  groping  in  the  gloom,  re-kindles  the  settled  fire.  The  hunter  thinks  that 
day  approaches,  and  calls  his  bounding  dogs.  He  ascends  the  hill,  and  whistles  on  his 
way.  A  blast  removes  the  cloud.  He  sees  the  starry  plough  of  the  north.  Much  of 
the  night  is  to  pass ;  be  nods  by  the  mossy  rock. 

Hark !  the  whirlwind  is  in  the  wood !  A  low  murmur  in  the  vale !  It  is  the  mighty 

•mv  of  the  dead  returning  from  the  air. 

Tiie  moon  rests  behind  the  hiU.    The  beam  is  still  on  that  lofty  rock.    Long  are  the 
ishadov.'s  of  the  trees.    Now  it  is  dark  over  all.    Kig^t  is  dreary,  silent,  and  dark  !  re- 
me,  my  friends,  from  night. 

THE  CHIEF. 

,-  LET  clouds  rest  on  the  hills:  spirits  riy,  and  travellers  fear.  LeMhe  winds  of  the 
[woods  arise,  the  sounding  storms  descend.  Roar  streams,  and  windows  ttap,  and  green- 
jwinsed  meteors  fly  ;  rise  the  pale  moon  from  behind  her  hills,  or  inclose  her  head  itx 
U  ;  night  is  alike  to  me.  blue,  stormy,  or  gloomy  the  sky.  Night  flies  before  the 
I,  when  it  is  poured  on  the  hill.  The  young  day  returns  from  his  clouds,  but  we  re- 
turn no  more. 

Where  are  our  chiefs  of  oiA  ?  Where  our  kings  of  mighty  name  ?  The  fields  of  their 
iKttles  arc  silent.  Scarce  their  mossy  tombs  remain.  We  shall  also  be  forgot.  This 
lofty  housu ,-.::  -.1.  ill.  uar  som  ihall  not  beheld  the  ruins  in  gras-i.  They  shall  ask  of 
the  ag^M,  v.-.ills  of  our  fathers  ? " 

isr  i;.eharp!  send  round  the  shells  of  joy.    Suspend  a  hun- 

ta;.  nd  maids  begin  the  dance    Let  some  pey  hard  be  near  me, 

11  t-.  -s  ;  of  kings  renowned  in  our  land,  of  chiefs  we  behold  no 

:.     -  -   ;'3ss,  until  morning  shall  appear  in  our  halli.    Then  let  the 

beat:,  ji,  ihtrri,,{^^,  thcyouihs  of  tiic  chr.se.  Who  shall  ajteua;hciiillwitJidi«7, 
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^!?e  ^iQumznu 


Fingal,  in  his  voyage  to  Lochlin,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Starno  the  f;.thc  _ 
Agandecca,  touched  at  Benathon,  an  island  of  "Scandinavia,  where  he  was  kindly 
entertained  by  Larthmor  the  petty  king  of  the  place,  who  was  a  vassal  of  the  su;ji 
kiiuTf  of  Lochlin.  The  hospitality  of  Larthmor  gained  him  Flngal's  friendship,  "v 
tliat  r.i.  -o  manifested  after  the  imprisonment  of  Larthmor  I.v  his  own  son  ;  bv  S'  nd- 
ir  f  :_  .:un  and  Toscar,  the  father  of  Mah  ina,  so  often  mentioned,  to  rescue  La;  ■ 
:i  .■.  ::r.d  to  punish  the  unnatural  behiviour  of  Uth:il.  Uthal  was  h-)n(lson:o, 
I    ■  ■■   :-.(inur('d  by  t lie   ladies.     Nina-thoma  the  beruuiful  daughter  of  I  orlhom 

•  ,.  .;ir  i.riiup,  fell  in  love  and  fled  with  him.     He  proved  inconstant  ;   for 

.■•,1. ne  is  not  mentioned,  gaining  his  affections,  he  curitined  iMiia- 

MiToscar,  landing  on  Berrathon,  defeated  the  fovcts  cf  Uthal,  j 
'  <;  .glecomhat.    Nina-thoma,  whose  love  not  all  the  b;u;  bciiavioi- 

.  u  ....I.  ^ -  >.u3i-,  hearing  of  his  death,  died  of  grief.    In  the  mean  time,  Larl, 

:.ur  u  resLijred,  and  Ossian  and  Toscar  returned  in  triumph  to  Fingal.    The  prcsf  i 
■.neni  opens  with  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Toscar,  ai 

•  "uses  with  presages  of  the  poet's  death. 


Bend  thy  blue  course,  O  stream,  round  the  narrow 
plain  of  Lutha*.  Let  the  green  woods  hang  over  it 
from  their  mountains ;  and  the  sun  look  on  it  at  noon. 
The  thistle  is  there  on  its  rock,  and  shakes  its  beard 
to  the  wind.  The  flower  hangs  its  heavy  head,  waving, 
at  times  to  the  gale.  *'  Why  dost  thou  awake  me,  O 
gale  ?"  it  seems  to  say  ;  *'  I  am  covered  with  the  drops 
of  heaven.  The  time  of  my  f.iding  is  near,  and  th 
blast  that  shall  scatter  my  leaves.  To-morrow  shall 
the  traveller  come,  he  that  sav/  m.e  in  ray  beauty  shall 
come  :  his  eyes  will  search  the  fn-ld,  but  they  will  not 
find  me  I  so  shall  they  search  in  vain  for  the  voice 
Cona,  after  it  has  fajled  in  the  field.  The  himter  shall 
come  fortli  in  the  morning,  and  the  voice  of  my  harp 
shall  not  be  heard.  "  Where  is  the  son  of  car-borne 
Fingal  ?  The  tear  will  be  on  his  cheek.  Then  corae 
thou,  O  Malvina*,  with  all  thy  music,  come  ;  lay  Os- 

a  Lutha,  •  swift  stream.' 
b  M.Hl-nihina,  '  soft  or  lovely  trow.'    ^i{•.  iu  the  C-ae'ic  Isnguaje  bss  ''v:  saiae  ;< 
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sian  in  the  plain  of  Lutha  :  let  his  tomb  rise  in  the 
lovely  field. 

M.ilvina  1  where  art  thou  with  thy  songs,  with  the 
soft  sound  of  thy  step  ?  Son*  of  Alpin  art  thou  near? 
■where  is  the  daughter  of  Toscar  ?  "  I  passed,  O  son  of 
Fingal,  by  Tarlutha's  mossy  walls.  The  smoke  of  the 
hall  was  ceased  :  silence  was  among  the  trees  of  the 
hill.  The  voice  of  the  chase  was  over.  I  saw  ih« 
dau;;hters  of  the  bow.  I  asked  about  Malvina,  but  they 
answered  not.  They  turned  their  faces  away:  thin 
darkness  covered  their  beauty.  They  were  like  stars 
on  a  rainy  hill,  by  night,  each  looking  faintly  through 
her  mist." 

Pleasanf*  be  thy  rest,  O  lovely  beam  I  scon  hast 
thou  set  on  our  hiils  1  The  steps  of  thy  departure  were 
state! V,  like  the  moon  on  the  blue- trembling  wave. 
But  thou  hast  left  us  in  darkness,  first  of  the  maids  of 
Luthn  I  We  sit  at  the  rock,  and  there  is  no  voice  ;  no 
hirht  hut  the  meteor  of  fire  !  Soon  hast  thou  set,  Mai- 
■«'inci,  daughter  of  generous  Toscar!  But  thou  risest 
like  the  beam  of  the  east,  among  the  spirits  of  thy 
friends,  where  they  sit  in  their  stormy  halls,  the  cham- 
bers of  the  thunder.  A  cloud  hovers  over  Cona  :  its 
blue-curling  sides  are  high.  The  winds  are  beneath  it, 
■with  their  wings  ;  within  it  is  the  dwelling  of*  Fingal. 
There  the  hero  sits  in  darkness  ;  his  airy  spear  is  in 
his  hand.  His  shield,  half-covered  with  clouds,  is  like 
the  darkened  moon,  when  one  half  still  remains  in  the 
wave,  and  the  other  looks  sickly  on  the  field. 

His  friends  sit  around  the  king,  on  mist ;  and  hear 
the  songs  of  UUin  :  he  strikes  the  half  viewless  harp  ; 
and  raises  the  feeble  voice.  Tne  lesser  heroes,  with  a 
thousand  meteors,  light  the  airy  h  .11.  Malvina  rises 
in  the  inidst ;  a  blush  is  on  her  cheek.     She   beholds 

c  Tradition  has  not  handed  down  the  name  of  this  son  of  Alpin.  His  father  was  one 
of  FinRal's  principal  bards,  and  he  appears  himself  to  have  had  a  poetical  genius. 

d  Ossian  speaks.  He  calls  Malvina  a  beam  of  light,  and  continues  the  metaphor 
thruughuut  the  paraf^raph. 

The  description  of  this  ideal  palace  of  Fingal  is  very  poetical,  and  agreeable  to  the 
notions  of  those  times,  concerning  the  state  of  the  deceased,  who  were  supposed  tu 
pursue,  after  death,  the  pleasures  and  employments  of  their  former  life.  The  situation 
of  Ossian 's  heroes,  in  their  separate  state,  it  not  entirely  happy,  is  more  agreeable  thaa 
'  the  notions  of  the  ancieut  Creeiu  coocerj-.uig  their  depa;ted  bdroes.  See  Uom,  Odv$, 
1.  Zl. 
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the  unknown  faces  of  her  fathers,  and  turns  aside  her 
humid  eyes.  *'  Art  thou  come  so  soon,"  said  Fingal, 
"'  daughter  of  generous  Toscar  ?  Sadness  dwells  in  the 
halls  of  Lutha.  iVIy  nged-r  son  is  sad.  I  hear  the 
breeze  of  Cona,  that  was  wont  to  lift  thy  heavy  locks. 
It  comes  to  the  hall,  but  thou  art  not  there  ;  its  voice 
is  mournful  among  the  arms  of  thy  fathers.  Go  with 
thy  rustling  wing,  O  breeze  I  and  sigh  on  Malvina's 
tomb.  It  rises  yonder  beneath  the  rock,  at  the  blue 
stream  of  Lutha.  The  maids^  are  departed  to  their 
place  ;  and  thou  alone,  O  breeze,  mournest  theie."         j 

Eut  v.ho  comes  from  the  dusky  west,  supported  on 
a  cloud  ?  A  smile  is  on  his  grey  watery  face  ;  his  locks 
of  mist  fly  on  the  wind  :  he  bends  forward  on  his  airy 
spear :  it  is  thy  father,  Malvina  1  "  Why  shinest  thou 
so  soon  on  our  clouds,"  he  says,  *'  O  lovely  light  of 
Lutha?  But  thou  wert  sad,  my  daughter,  for  thv 
iriends  were  passed  away.  The  sons  of  little  men  *  | 
were  in  the  hall  :  and  none  remained  of  the  heroes,  j 
but  Ossian,  king  of  spears." 

And  dost  thou  remember  Ossian,  car-borne  Toscar',  ' 
son  of  Conloch  ?  the  battles  of  our  youth  were  many  ;  , 
our  swords  went  together  to  the   field.     They  saw  us 
coming  like   two  falling  rocks ;  and  the  sons  of  th 
stranger  fled.     *'  There  come  the  warriors  of  Cona.". 
they  said ;  their  steps  are  in  the  paths  of  the  vanquish- 
ed ?"     Draw  near,   son  of  x'^lpin,  to  the   song  of  the 
aged.     The  actions  of  other  times  are  in  my  soul :  my 
memory  benms  on  the  days  that  are  past  1  On  the  days 
of  the  mighty  Toscar,  when  our  path  was  in  the  deep. 
Draw  near,  sonof  Alpin,  to  the  last  sound  of  the  voice 
of  Cona. 

The  king  of  Morven  commanded,  and  I  raised  my 
sails  to  the  wind.     Toscar,  chief  of  Latha,  stood  at  my 

f  O    1  i'"-     V        '     1  "  rreat  friendship  for  Malvina,  both  on  account  of  her  love  for  liis 

g    l'    '  ."■  rgins  who  sung  the  funeral  eleg^' over  her  tomb. 

/)  i:  ,w  I    "     -■  ■'.    .  t  dlsrcfprct,  csUs  those  who  succeetled  the  heroes  whose  acti     _ 
lif  ttitiiuu  .,  '    lut-  Sins  of  hitle  men."    Tradition  is  entirely  siient  concerning  what 
5;asseil  la  tiie  north,  iuimt.diately  rJ;er  the  death  of  fingal  and  all  his  heroes;  but  it  a 
Tf  ears,  from  the  term  of  ignominy  .Hist  mentioned,  that  the  actions  of  their  succesio 
vei  e  not  to  be  compirtd  to  those  of  the  renowned  Fingalians. 

t  Toscar  was  the  sou  of  that  Conloch,  who  was  also  father  to  the  lady  yrbc^  vh'o 

;,utc  death  h  related  ja  Use  Iwi  epiiodt  of  tte  stcond  book  of  f  iosaJ. 
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^Ide,  as  I  rode  on  the  dark-blue  wave.  Our  course 
was  to  sea-surrounded  Bcrrathon*,  the  isle  of  many 
stoim.9.  There  dwelt,  with  his  locks  of  Age,  the  state- 
ly strength  of  Larthmor.  Larthinor  who  spread  the 
feast  of  sliells  to  Comhal's  mighty  son,  when  he  went 
to  Starno's  halls,  in  the  days  of  Agandtcca.  Bat  when 
the  chief  was  old,  the  pride  of  his  son  arose,  the  pride 
of  fair-haired  Uthal,  the  love  of  a  thousand  rcaids.  He 
bound  the  aged  Larthmor,  and  dwelt  in  his  sounding 
halls. 

Long  pined  the  king  in  his  cave,  beside  his  rolling 
se3.  Morning  did  not  come  to  his  dwelling;  nor  the 
burning  oak  by  night.  But  the  wind  of  ocean  was 
there,  ana  the  parting  beam  of  the  moon.  The  red 
star  looked  on  the  king,  when  it  trembled  en  the  west- 
ern wave,  Snitho  came  to  Selm.a's  hall:  Snitho,  com- 
panion of  Larthmor's  youth.  He  told  of  tiie  king  of 
Berrathon :  the  wrath  of  Fingal  rose.  Thrice  he  as- 
sumed the  spear,  resolved  to  stretch  his  hand  to  Uthal, 
But  the  memory '  of  his  actions  rose  before  the  king^ 
and  he  sent  his  son  and  Toscar.  Our  joy  was  great  on 
the  rolling  sea  ;  and  we  often  half  unsheatUed  our 
svvords.  For  never  before  had  we  fought  alone  in  the 
batt'es  of  the  spear. 

Night  came  down  on  the  ocean  ;  the  winds  departed 
on  their  wings.  Cold  and  pale  is  the  moon.  The 
red  stars  lift  their  heads.  Our  course  is  slow  along  the 
coast  of  Berrathon ;  the  white  waves  tumble  on  the 
rocks.  "  What  voice  is  that,"  said  Toscar,  "  which 
comes  between  the  sounds  of  the  wave  ?  It  is  soft,  but 
mournful,  like  the  voice  of  departed  bards.  But  T  be- 
hold the  maid'",  she  sits  on  the  rock  alone.  Her  head 
bends  on  her  arm  of  snow  ;  her  dark  hair  is  in  the  wind. 
iHear,  son  of  Fingal,  her  song;  it  is  smooth  as  the 
gliding  waters  of  Lavath."  We  came  to  the  silent  bay, 
and  heard  the  maid  of  night. 

*  Bar-rathor,  •  a  promontory  in  the  miciit  of  waves.' 

I  T!ia  meaninn  of  the  poet  is,  that  Fin^rJl  remembered  his  own  greit  action5,  and 
iconsequentlv  would  noi  sully  them  by  engriging  in  a  yutCy  war  ag^nst  Uthal,  who  was 
.10  far  i;is  inferror  in  N-alour  and  power. 

I  m  Nina-thom^  the  daughter  of'forttoma,  who  had  been  confined  to  a  desart  islana 
fcy  her  lover  Uthal. 
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"  How  long  will  ye  roll  about  me,  blue-tumbling 
waters  ot  ocean  ?  My  dwelling  was  not  always  in  caves, 
nor  beneath  the  whistiing  tree.  The  feast  was  spread 
in  Tortlioma's  hall  ;  my  father  delighted  in  my  voice. 
The  youths  beheld  me  in  the  steps  of  my  loveliness,  and 
they  blessed  the  dark-haired  Nina-thoma.  It  was  then 
thou  didst  corne,  O  Uthal  I  like  the  son  of  heaven. 
The  spuis  of  the  virgins  are  thine,  son  of  generoiis 
Larthmor  I  But  why  dost  thou  leave  me  alone  in  the 
midst  of  roaring  waters?  Was  my  soul  dark  with  thy 
death  ?  Did  my  white  hand  lift  the  sword  ?  Why  then 
hast  thou  left  me  alone,  king  of  high  Finthormo"? 

The  tear  started  from  my  eye  when  I  heard  the 
voice  of  the  maid.  I  stood  before  her  in  my  arms,  and 
spoke  the  words  of  peace.  "  Lovely  dweller  of  the 
cave,  what  sigh  is  in  that  breast  ?  Shall  Ossian  lift  his 
sword  in  thy  presence,  the  destruction  of  thy  foes  ? 
Daughter  of  Torthoma,  rise,  I  have  heard  the  words 
of  thy  grief.  The  race  of  Morvcn  are  around  thee, 
who  never  injured  the  weak.  Come  to  our  dark-bo- 
somed ship,  thou  brighter  than  that  setting  moon.  Our 
course  is  to  the  rocky  Berrathon,  to  the  echoing  walls 
of  Fmthormo."  She  came  in  her  beauty,  she  came 
v/ith  all  her  lovely  steps.  Silent  joy  brightened  in  her 
face,  as  when  the  shadows  fly  from  the  field  of  spring 
the  blue  stream  is  rolling  in  brightness,  and  the  green 
bush  bends  over  its  course. 

T.  r  n.orning  rose  with  its  beams.  We  came  to 
Rothin;.'s  bay.  A  boar  rushed  from  the  wood  ;  my 
spear  pierctu  his  side.  I  rejoiced  over  the  blood",  and 
foresaw  my  growing  fame.  But  now  the  sound  of 
Uth  I's  u-MU  came  from  the  high  Finthormo  ;  they 
spre  d  over  ti  e  he  !th  to  the  chase  of  the  boar.  Kit 
se!t  coiiits  slowly  on,  in  the  pride  of  his  strength.  He 
lilts  tv\o  pointed  spears.  On  his  side  is  the  hero's 
sword,     'i'uree  youths  carry  his  polish'd   bows  :    the 
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bounding  of  five  dogs  is  before  him.  His  warriors 
mov«  on  at  a  distance,  admiring  the  steps  ot  the  king-. 
Stately  was  the  son  ot  Larthmor  1  but  his  soul  wss 
dark.  Dark  as  the  troubled  face  of  the  moon  when  it 
foretells  the  storms. 

We  rose  on  the  heath  before  the  king ;  he  stopt  ia 
the  midst  of  his  course.  His  warriors  gathered  around, 
and  a  grey-haired  bard  advanced.  "  Whence  are  the 
sons  of  the  strangers  ?"  begun  the  bard.  The  children 
of  the  unhrippy  come  to  Berrathon  ;  to  the  sword  of 
car-borne  Uthal.  He  spreads  no  feast  in  the  hall:  the 
blood  of  strangers  is  on  his  streams.  If  from  Selma's 
wails  ye  come,  from  the  mossy  walls  of  Fingal,  chuse 
three  youths  to  go  to  your  king  to  tell  of  the  fall  of  his 
people.  Perhaps  the  hero  may  come  and  pour  his 
blood  on  Uthal's  sword  :  so  shall  the  fame  of  Fmthor- 
mo  arise,  like  the  growing  tree  of  :he  vale." 

Never  will  I  rise,  O  bard,"  I  said  in  the  pride  of 
my  wrath.  "  He  would  shrink  in  the  presence  of  Fin- 
gal ;  whose  eyes  are  the  flames  of  death.  The  son  of 
Comhal  comes,  and  the  kings  vanish  in  his  presence  ; 
they  are  rolled  together,  like  mis^,  by  the  breath  of  his 
rage.  Shall  three  tell  to  Fingal,  that  his  people  fell  ? 
Yes  1  they  may  tell  it,  bard  I  but  his  people  shall  fall 
with  fa.ne."* 

I  stood  in  the  darkness  of  my  strength  :  Toscar 
drew  his  sword  at  my  side.  The  fot  came  on  like  a 
stream  :  the  mingled  sound  of  death  arose.  Man  took 
man,  shield  met  shield;  steel  mixed  its  beams  with  steel. 
Darts  hiss  through  air;  spears  ring  on  mails;  and 
swords  on  broken  bucklers  bound.  As  the  noise  of  an 
aged  grove  beneath  the  roaring  wind,  when  a  thousand 
ghosts  break  the  trees  by  night,  such  was  the  din  of 
arms.  But  Uthal  fell  beneath  mv  sword  ;  and  the  sons 
of  Berrathon  fled.  It  was  then  1  saw  him  in  his  beau- 
ty, and  the  tear  hung  in  my  eye.  Thou  art  fallen  ^, 
young  tree,"  I  said,  "  with  all  thy  beauty  round  thee. 

mourn  over  the  fall  of  their  enemies  was  a  practice  univeroal  among  Ossiaa's 
This  is  more  agreeable  to  humanity,  than  the  shameful  insulting  :  the  dead 
ion  in  Homer,  and  after  him  servilely  copied  by  all  his  imitators,  U;e  humane 
't  excepted,  who  have  been  more  successful  in  borrowing  the  iiupei  fcct'oca  t»f 
■.f  n.^Mrr,    '  1.  ">  1"  ^^."  ;m1^•.^:-1ns  of  bcautje*. 
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Thou  art  fallen  on  thy  plains,  and  the  field  is  bare. 
The  winds  come  fiom  the  desart,  and  there  is  no  sound 
in  thy  leaves  :  Lovely  ait  thou  in  death,  son  of  car- 
borne  Larthmor." 

Nina-thoroa  sat  on  the  shore,  and  heard  the  sound 
of  battle.  She  turned  her  red  eyes  on  Le'.hmal  the 
grev-haired  bard  of  Sclma,  for  he  had  remained  on  the 
co.-st  with  the  daughter  of  Torthoma.  "  Son  of  the 
tiines  of  old  1"  she  said,  "  I  hear  the  noise  of  death. 
Thy  friends  have  met  with  Uthal,  and  the  chief  is  low  I 
O  that  I  had  remained  on  the  rock,  inclosed  with  the 
tumbling;  waves  1  Then  would  my  soul  be  sad,  but 
his  death  would  not  reach  my  ear.  Art  thou  fallen  on 
thy  heath,  O  son  of  high  Fmthormo !  thou  didst  leave 
me  on  a  rock,  but  my  soul  was  full  of  thee.  Son  oi 
high  Fmthormo  !  art  thou  fallen  on  thy  heath  ?" 

She  rose  pale  in  her  tears,  and  saw  the  bloody  shield 
of  Uthal  ;  she  s^w  it  in  Ossian's  hand ;  her  steps  v.ere 
distracted  on  the  heath.  She  flew  ;  she  found  him  : 
she  fell.  Her  soul  came  forth  in  a  sigh.  Her  hair  h 
spread  on  his  face.  My  bursting-  tears  descend.  A 
tomb^arose  on  the  unha;  pv,  and  my  song  w^as  heard. 
*'  Rest,  hapless  children  of  youth  I  at  the  noise  of  that 
nicssy  stream.  The  viigins  will  see  your  tomb  at  the 
chase,  and  turn  away  their  weeping  eyes.  Your  fame 
will  be  in  the  song ,  the  voice  of  the  harp  will  be  heart 
in  your  praise.  The  daughters  of  Stlma  shall  hear  it  ; 
and  your  renown  shall  be  in  other  lands.  Rest,  childrei; 
of  youth,  at  the  noise  of  the  mossy  stream." 

Two  dciys  we  remained  on  the  coast.  The  heroes  ol 
Berrathon  convened.  We  brought  Larthmor  to  hii 
halls  ;  the  least  of  shells  was  spread.  The  joy  of  the 
aged  ^^. as  great;  he  looked  to  the  arms  of  his  fathers  : 
the  prms  which  he  left  in  his  hall,  when  the  pride  oi 
Uthal  arose.  We  were  renowned  before  Larthmor. 
and  he  blessed  the  chiefs  of  Morven  ;  but  he  knew  not 
that  his  son  was  low,  the  stately  strength  of  Uthal 
They  had  told  that  he  had  retired  to  the  woods,  with 
the  tears  of  grief;  they  had  told  it,  but  he  was  silent  I 
in  the  tomb  ux  Rothma's  heath. 
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On  the  fourth  day  we  raised  our  sails  to  the  roar  ot 
the  noi-thern  wind.  Larthmor  came  to  the  coast,  and 
his  bards  raised  the  song.  The  joy  of  the  king^  was 
great  ;  he  looked  to  Rothma's  gioomy  heath  ;  he  siw- 
the  tomb  of  his  son  :  and  the  memory  of  Uthal  rcse. 
**  Who  of  my  heroes,"  he  said,  "  lies  there  ?  lie  seems 
to  have  been  the  king  of  spears.  Was  he  renowned  in 
my  halls,  before  the  pride  of  Uthal  rose  ?  Ye  are  si- 
lent, sons  ot  BerrathonI  Is  the  king  of  heroes  low  r  IMy 
heart  melts  for  thee,  O  Uthal  I  though  thy  hand  was 
against  ihy  father  1  O  that  I  had  remained  in  the  cave  1 
that  my  son  had  dwelt  in  Finthormo  I  I  might  have 
beard  the  tread  of  his  feet,  when  he  went  to  the"  chase 
of  the  boar.  I  might  have  heard  his  voice  on  the  blast 
of  mv  cave.  Then  would  my  soul  be  glad  :  but  now 
darkness  dvrells  in  my  halls." 

Such  were  mv  deeds,  son  of  Alpin,  when  the  arm  of 
y  vouth  was  strong  ;  such  were  ?  the  actions  of  Tos- 
car,  the  car- borne  son  of  Conloch.  But  Toscar  is  on 
his  flying  cloud ;  and  I  am  alone  at  Lutha  :  my  voice 
is  like  the  last  sound  of  the  wind,  when  it  forsakes  the 
■woods.  But  Ossian  shall  not  be  long  alone,  he  sees  the 
Imist  that  shall  receive  his  ghost.  He  beholds  the  mist 
that  shall  form  his  robe,  when  he  appears  on  his  hills. 
The  sons  of  little  men  shall  behold  me,  and  admire 
the  stature  of  the  chiefs  of  old.  They  shall  creep  to 
their  ca\'-es,  and  look  to  the  sky  with  fear  :  for  my 
ste]'S  shall  be  in  the  clouds,  and  darkness  shall  roll  on 
my  sivle. 

Lead,  son  of  Alpin,  lead  the  aged  to  his  woods.  The 
winds  begin  to  rise.  The  daik  v.'ave  of  the  lake  re- 
sounds. Bends  therer  not  a  tree  from  jMora  with  its 
branches  bare  ?  It  bends,  son  of  Alpin,  in  the  rustling 
blast.  Mv  harp  hangs  on  a  blasted  branch.  The 
sound  of  Its  strings  is  mournful.  Does  the  wind  touch 
thee,  O  harp,  or  is  it  som^e  passing  ghost  I  It  is  the  hand 
of  Tvlalvina  I  but  oring  me  the  harp,  son  of  Alpin  ; 
another  songf  shall  arise.  Mv  soul  shall  depart  in  the 
§oundj  my  fathers  shall  hear  it  in  their  airy  hall.    Their 

g  Ossiiin  speaks. 
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dim  faces  shall  hang  wiih  joy  from  their  clouds  ;  and 
their  hands  receive  their  son.  The  aged  oak.  bends 
over  the  stream.  It  sighs  with  all  its  moss.  The  wi- 
thered fern  whistles  near,  and  mixes,  as  it  waves,  with 
Ossian's  hair. 

Strike  the  harp  and  raise  the  song  :  be  near  with  all 
your  wings,  ye  winds.  Bear  the  mournful  sound  away 
to  Fingal's  airy  hnll.  Bear  it  to  FingaTs  hall,  that  he 
may  hear  the  voice  of  his  son  j  the  voice  of  him  that 
praised  the  mighty. 

The  blast  of  the  north  opens  thy  gates,  O  king,  and 
I  behold  thee  sitting  on  mist,  dimly  gleaming  mail  thine 
arms.  Thy  form  now  is  not  the  terror  of  the  valiant : 
but  like  a  watery  cloud;  when  we  see  the  stars  behind 
it  with  their  weeping  eyes.  Thy  shield  is  like  the  a-  i 
ged  moon  :  thy  sword  a  vapour  half  kindled  with  fire  : 
Dim  and  feeble  is  the  chief  who  travelled  in  brightness 
before.  But  thy  steps  *"  are  on  the  winds  of  the  desart, 
and  che  storm.s  darken  in  thy  hand.  Thou  takest  the 
sun  in  thy  wrath,  and  hidest  him  in  thy  clouds.  The 
sons  of  little  men  are  afraid  ;  and  a  thousand  showers 
descend.  But  when  thou  comest  forth  in  thy  mildness ; 
the  gale  of  the  morning  is  near  thv  course.  The  suu 
laughs  in  his  blue  fields  ;  and  the  grey  stre-^m  winds  in 
its  vallev.  The  bushes  shake  their  green  heads  in  the 
wind.     The  roes  bound  towards  the  desart. 

But  there  is  a  murmur  on  the  heath  1  the  stormy 
winds  abate  I  1  hear  the  voice  of  Fingal.  Long  has  it  | 
been  absent  from  mine  ear  I  "  Come,  O^sian,  come 
away,"  he  says :  "  Fingal  has  received  his  fame.  We 
passed  away,  like  flames  that  had  shone  for  a  season  j 
our  departure  was  in  renown.  Though  the  plains  of 
our  battles  are  dark  and  silent,  our  fame  is  in  the  four  | 
grey  stones.  The  voice  of  Ossian  has  been  heard  ;  and 
the  harp  was  strung  in  Selma.  Come,  Ossian,  come 
^way,"  he  says,  "  and  fly  with  thy  fathers  on  clouds." 

r  This  mnjjnificent  description  ot  the  power  of  Fing&l  over  the  winds  and  storms, 
and  the  image  of  his  taking  the  sun,  and  hiding  him  in  the  clouds,  do  not  correspond 
with  the  preceding  pariigraph,  where  he  is  represented  as  a  feeble  ghost,  and  no  more 
the  "  terror  of  the  \'aliant ;"  but  it  agrees  with  the  notions  of  the  times  concerning  the 
de.e :■•=(  d,  who  it  was  supposed  had  the  co.nmand  of  the  winds  and  stotins,  but  to.  k  n» 
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An-J  come  I  will,  thou  king  of  men  I  the  life  of  Os- 
suui  fails.  I  begin  to  vanish  on  Cona;  si:  i  my  steps  are 
not  seen  in  Selnia.  Beside  the  stone  of  Mora  1  shall  fall 
asleep.  The  winds  whistling  in  my  grey  hair  shall  not 
waken  me.  Depart  on  thy  wings,  O  wind  :  thou  canst 
not  disturb  the  rest  of  the  bard.  The  night  is  lone, 
but  his  eyes  are  heavy  ;  depart  thou  rustling  blast. 

But  why  art  thou  sad,  son  of  Fingal  I  Why  grows 
the  cloud  of  thy  soul  ?  The  chiefs  of  other  times  arc 
departed  ;  they  have  gone  without  their  fame.  The 
;ons  of  future  years  shdU  pass  away  ;  and  another  race 
jrise.  The  people  are  like  the  waves  of  ocean  :  like  the 
eaves  of  woody  Morven,  they  pass  away  in  the  rustling 
jlast,  and  other  leaves  lift  their  green  heads.  Did  thy 
Deauty  last,  O  Ryno  '  ?  Stood  the  strength  of  car-borne 
Oscar:  Fingal  himself  passed  away;  and  the  halls  of 
us  fathers  forgot  his  steps.  And  shnlt  thou  renrain, 
iged  bard  1  when  the  mighty  have  failed  ?  But  my  fame 
ihall  remain,  and  grow  like  the  oak  of  Morven  ;  which 
ifts  its  broad  head  to  the  storm,  and  rejoices  m  the 
course  of  the  wind. 

;,'no  the  son  of  t  infr<-l,  who  was  killed  in  Ireiajid,  in  the  war  aj:ainst  Swaran,  (FJn- 
,  ,  i.  V.I  was  .emartLiblc  for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  his  swiftness,  aiulgtcatex, 
jloits.  M  in  vane,  the  daui;  titer  of  Morni,  and  sister  to  Gaul,  was  in  love  with  Kyj.j. 
pie  following  is  her  lamcnlation  over  her  lover. 

SHE,  blushing  sa.;,  :  ,  ';.-.k!y-rolUngsea.    Shesaw 

ke  youths  in  all  th  ? 

Our  dark  looks  t.  .  o  flen'  on  clouds!    Tliat 

n  the  grass  of  Mo.  .  .-..iiid. 

And  is  the  son  oi  r;   „  _    ^_  Mrong  is  the  arm  that  con-, 

[uered  him  !     Ah  me!   i  ajii  aiouL. 

Alone  1  will  not  be,  ye  winds  !  that  lift  my  dark-brown  hair.  My  d^hs  will  nnt  lony 
nix  with  your  stream ;  for  I  must  sleep  with  Ryno.  ' 

I  see  thee  not  with  beauty's  steps  returning  from  the  chase.    The  :vght  is  r^^unil  M;n> 

me's  love.  "''  siUnre  (Uveil-!  with  Ryno. 

Where  ;:r  •  '^  '  ,  ■>  '  a  litre  thy  bow?  Thy  shield  that  was  so  stro'i^  ?  Thy  swor^ 
ikehtav>!  rhe  bloody  spear  of  Kyno  ! 

Iseetli    1  -ip;  I  see  them  stained  with  blood.    No  aims  arc  in  thy 

liarrowhall,  i;  i  ..  ..v-  ;•.  MiingRyno! 

When  Will  Uit  ,ii...u.ug  ^oiue,  and  say.  Arise  thou  king  of  spears  !  aris?,  t'.W  huntyrs 
ire  abroad.     The  hinds  arc  near  thee,  Ryr.o  ! 

Away,  thou  fair-haired  morning,  F.w^'y  :  the  slumbering  ki:-.';  hear;  Ihcc  r.o*. !  Th9 
linds  bound  over  his  narrow  tomb ;  for  death  dwells  round  young  Kyno. 

But  I  will  tread  softly,  my  king  I  and  steal  to  the  bed  of  thy  repose.    Mir.vane  will 

»  in  silence  near  her  slumlering  Kvno. 

The  maids  shall  seek  me  ;  but  they  shall  not  find  me ;  they  shall  follow  my  departuift 
Iritii  songs.    But  1  will  not  hear  you,  o  maids  !    1  sleep  with^air-lisircd  Ryn^. 
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AN    EPIC    POEM. 

IN  EIGHT   LOOKS. 


•airbar,  the  son  of  Borbar-diithul,  lord  of  Atha,in  Connau'>ht,  the  most  potent  chic 


BOOK  I. 

The  blue  waves  of  Ullin  roll  in  light.  The  green  hill 
are  covered  with  day.  Trees  shake  their  dusky  head 
in  the  breeze.  Grey  torrents  pour  their  noisy  streams 
Two  green  hills,  with  aged  oaks,  surround  a  narrov 
plain.  The  blue  course  of  a  streann  is  there:  on  it; 
banks  stood  Cairbar^of  Atha.  Kis  spear  supports  the 
king  :  the  red  eyes  of  the  king  are  sad.     Corrnac  rise  | 
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n  Lis  soul,  with  all  his  ghastly  wounds.  The  grey 
orm  of  the  youth  appears  in  darkness  ;  blood  pours 
Toin  his  airy  sides.  Cairbar  thrice  threw  his  spear  on 
atth  ;  and  thrice  he  stroked  his  bci'.rd.  His  steps  are 
short  ;  he  often  stops,  and  tosses  his  sinewy  arnns.  He 
s  like  a  cloud  in  the  desart,  that  varies  its  fonn  to 
very  blast  :  the  valleys  are  sad  around,  and  fear,  by 
ur;is,  tile  shower. 

Tiie  king,  at  length,  resumed  his  soul,  and  took  his 
jointed  spear.  He  turned  his  eyes  to  Moi-lena.  The 
tcouts  of  blue  ocean  came.  They  came  with  steps  of 
"ear,  and  often  looked  behind.  Cairbar  knew  that  the 
nighty  were  near,  and  called  his  gloomy  chiefs. 

Tlic  sounding  steps  of  his  warriors  came.  They 
3reu,  at  once,  their  swords.  There  Morlath  *  stood  wirh 
Jarkcvied  fxe.  Hidalla's  long  hair  sighs  in  wind.  Red- 
laired  Cormar  bends  on  his  spear,  and  rolls  his  side- 
ong-looking  eyes.  Wild  is  the  look  of  Malthos  from 
aeneaih  two  shaggy  brov.-s.  Foldath  stands,  like  an 
i>ozy  rock  that  covers  his  dark  sides  with  foam.  His 
tpear  is  like  Sliinora's  nr,  that  meets  the  wind  of  h.ea- 
fen.  His  shield  is  marked  with  the  strokes  of  battle  ; 
and  his  red  eye  despises  danger.  These  and  a  thousand 
other  chiefs  surrounded  car-borne  Cairbar,  when  the 
icout  of  ocean  came,  Mor-annal  from  streamy  Moi-le- 
His  eyes  hang  forward  from  his  face,  his  lips  are 
rrembling  pale. 

*'  Do  the  chiefs  of  Erin  stand,"  he  said,  "  silent  as 
the  grove  of  evening?  Stand  they,  like  a  silent  wood, 
and  Fingal  on  the  coast,  Fingnl,  the  terrible  in  battle, 
the  king  of  streamy  INIorven  I"  '*  Hast  thou  seen  the 
warrior?"  said  Cairbar* with  a  sigh.  "  Are  his  heroes 
many  on  the  coast  ?  Lifts  he   the  spear  of  battle  ?  or 

'  b  M  ir'.ath,  «  great  in  the  day  of  battle.'    Hidalla,  «  mUdly-looking  hero.'    Coimar 
■M  fx]H  rr  at  sea.'     MaUh-05,  '  slow  to  speak.    Foldath,  '  generous.' 

r  ..  _;       gly  marked,  makes  a  great  figure  in  the  seouel  of  the  poem. 

'  T-  '  :.  .;    ler  issustained  throughout.   He  seems,  froraa  passage  in 

■  _  :i  Cairbar's  greatest  confident,  and  to  have  haii  a  printipal 

!'.Cormac  king  of  Ireland.    His  tribe  was  one  of  the  most 

.:..■.  .,..;.     ^  i.if  Firbolg. 

-n.i-.ai  hi  ■■>.•  alludes  to  the  particular  appearance  of  Fingal's  spear.    If  a  man  up. 

.  :        .n  iing  in  a  strange  country  kept  the  point  of  his  spear  forward,  it  denoted,  ia 

:.  ,  s,  that  he  came  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  accordia^ly  he  was  treated  as  an  ene- 

;      i.    kept  the  point  behind  him,  it  was  a  token  of  friendship,  aad  be  was  imlni^» 

:  '.       .i.,iiCd  toUufeast,  acc^r^ingioUit!li'j>pitrJUtyoftU8tiiBS«, 
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"comes  the  king  in  peace  ?"  "  In  peace  he  comes  not 
Cairbar.  I  have  seen  his  forward  spear  '^.  It  is  a  me 
teor  of  death ;  the  blood  of  thousands  is  on  his  steel 
He  came  first  to  the  shore,  strong  in  the  grey  hair 
age.  Full  rose  his  sinewy  limbs,  as  he  strode  in  hi 
might.  That  sword  is  by  his  side  which  gives  no  ss 
coiid  '^  wound.  His  sh'eld  is  terrible,  like  the  blood- 
moon  ascending  through  a  storm.  Then  came  Ossiar 
king  of  songs  ;  and  Morni's  son,  the  first  of  men.  Con 
nal  leaps  forward  on  his  spear.  Dermid  spreads  hi 
dark- brown  locks.  Fill  an  bends  his  bow,  the  youn 
hunter  of  streamy  Moruth.  But  who  is  that  befor 
them,  like  the  dreadful  course  of  a  stream  ?  It  is  th 
son  of  Ossian,  bright  between  his  locks.  His  long  ha; 
falls  on  his  back.  His  dark  brows  are  half-inclosed  i 
steel.  His  sword  hangs  loose  on  his  side.  His  snea 
glitters  as  he  moves.  1  fled  from  his  terrible  eyes,  kin 
of  high   Temora." 

"  Then  fly,  thou  feeble  man,"  said  Foldath  in  gloc 
my  wrath.  "  Fly  to  the  grey  stfeams  of  thy  land,  so 
of  the  little  soul  ?  Have  not  I  seen  that  Oscar  ?  1  bt^hel 
the  chief  in  war.  He  is  of  the  mighty  in  danger  ;  be 
there  are  others  who  lift  the  spear.  Erin  has  mar.v  sori 
as  brave,  king  of  Temora  of  Groves  1  Let  Foldath  mer 
him  in  the  strength  of  his  course,  and  stop  this  might 
stream.  My  spear  is  covered  with  the  blood  of  tl: 
valiant ;  my  shield  is  like  the  wall  of  Tura. 

"  Shall  Foldath  *  alone  meet  the  foe  ?"  replied  tl" 
dark-bro'.ved  Malthos.  "  Are  they  not  numerous  o 
our  coast,  like  the  waters  of  many  streams  ?  Are  nc, 
t  i.ese  the  chiefs  who  vanquished  vSwaran,  when  the  soi 
of  Erin  fled  ?  And  shall  Foldath  raest  their  brave 
heroes?  Foldath  of  the  heart  of  pride  I  take  tt 
strength  of  the  people  j    and   let  Malthos  come.     Ml 

i!  Thi?  wss  the  ftimoi 


'  characters  of  Foklath  and  Malthos  are  strnngly  marked  iosubsequd 
■  'in.    The  feuds  between  their  fan 

e  another,  art  nieniicoed  in  Oti 
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sword  is  red  with  slaughter,  but  who  has  heard  my 
words-^?" 

*'  Sons  of  green  Erin,"  said  Hidalla^,  *'  let  not  Fin- 
gal  hear  vour  words.  The  foe  might  rejoice,  and  his 
arm  be  strong  in  the  land.  Ye  are  brave,  O  warri  )rs  I 
and  like  the  storms  of  the  desart ;  they  meet  the  rocks 
without  fear,  and  oveiturn  the  woods.  But  let  us  move 
in  our  strength,  slow  as  a  gathered  cloud.  Then  shall 
the  rnighty  tremble  ;  the  spear  shall  fall  from  the  hand 
of  the  valiant.  We  see  the  cloud  of  death,  they  will 
say,  while  shadows  fly  over  their  face.  Fingal  will 
mourn  in  his  age,  and  see  his  flying  fame.  The  steps 
of  his  chiefs  will  cease  in  Morven  :  the  moss  of  years 
shall  grov.'  in  Selma." 

Cairbar  heard  their  words,  in  silence,  like  the  cloud 
of  a  shower  :  it  stands  dark  on  Cromla,  till  the  lightning 
bursts  its  sides  :  the  valley  gleams  with  red  light,  the 
spirits  of  the  storm  rejoice.  So  stood  the  silent  king  of 
Temora  ;  at  length  his  words  are  heard. 

'•  Spread  the  feast  on  Moi-lena :  let  m.y  hundred 
bards  attend.  Thou,  red-haired  Olla,  take  the  harp  of 
the  king.  Go  to  Oscar,  chief  of  swords,  and  bid  him 
to  our  feast.  To-day  we  feast  and  hear  the  song  ;  to- 
morrow break  the  spear.  Tell  him  that  I  have  raised 
the  tomb  of  Cathol'':  that  bards  have  sung  to  his  ghost. 
iTell  him  that  Cairbar  has  head  his  fame  at  the  stream 
of  resounding  Carun',     Cathmor*  is  not  here,  Borbar- 

,  Who  has  heard  my  vaunting?  He  inteads  the  expression  as  a  rebuke  to  the 
ofroMr.th.   _ 

...  .e  drath 

;    I,  i^F:r  ,:.r,  \.  .,..a   .-.-j   uuciiL.,    ..cli.hcu,   but 
.  ,  ^liU  liaii  L^iuruhuiid  cuau-i\i;d  to  t;U  Lim  at  the 

-  ^^:-'.nst  Caros,  king  of  ships;  who  is  supposed  to 


jirflr 
•jfttse 


.  ijp^tchr^d  ?-  n\(_5.-on;jCT  for  Cathmor,  v.  hj  rctjiiied  into  Ireland* 

-  opening  of  the  poem. 

s  advantage  of  his  brother's  absence,  to  p'rpetrate  his  uneenerous 
.r  ;  for  the  noble  spirit  of"  Cathmor,  had  he  been  present,  would  not 

J  laws  of  ho  ipitaiitv,  for  w'ljci  he  was  so  renuwned  himself,  to  be 

Vol.  U.  ■        1 
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duthul's  crenel  cus  race.  He  is  not  here  with  his  thou 
sands,  and  our  arms  are  weak.  Cathmor  is  a  foe  to 
strife  at  the  feast :  his  soul  is  bright  as  that  sun.  But 
Cairbar  shall  fight  with  Oscar,  chiefs  of  the  woody 
Temora  I  His  words  for  Cathol  were  many  ;  the  wrath 
of  Cairbar  burns.  He  shall  fall  on  Moi-lena  :  my  fame 
shall  rise  in  blood." 

Their  faces  brightened  round  with  joy.  They  spread 
over  Moi-lcna.  The  feasfof  shells  is  prepared.  The 
songs  of  bards  arise.  We  heard'  the  voice  of  joy  ou 
the  coast :  we.  thought  that  mighty  Cathmor  came. 
Cathmor  the  friend  of  strangers  I  the  brother  of  red- 
haired  Cairbar.  Their  souls  were  not  the  same.  TiiS 
light  of  heaven  was  ia  the  bosom  of  Cathmor.  His 
towers  rose  on  the  banks  of  Atha :  seven  paths  led  to 
his  halls.  Seven  chiefs  stood  on  the  path,  and  calUul 
the  stranger  to  the  feast  1  But  Cathmor  dwelt  in  th.e 
wood  to  avqid  the  voice  of  praise. 

Olia  came  with  his  songs.  Oscar  came  to  Cairbai',- 
feast.  Three  hundred  warriors  strode  along  Moi-lena 
of  the  streams.  The  grey  dogs  bounded  on  the  heaih, 
their  howling  reached  afar.  Fingal  s?.w  the  departing: 
hero  ;  the  soul  of  the  king  was  sad.  He  dreaded  Caiv- 
bar's  gloomv  thoughts,  amidst  the  feast  of  shells.  My 
son  raised  high  the  spear  of  Cormac  :  an  hundred  bar  " 
ir.et  him  v,  ith  songs.  Cairbar  concealed  with  smiles  the 
death  that  was  dark  in  his  soul.     The  feast  is  spread 

\iolated.    The  two  brothers  form  a  contrast ;  \re  do  not  detest  the  rriran  sou!  of  Caiib; 
more,  than  we  admire  the  disinterested  and  <>-!\»"-..i;  -,  ,n'!  ■  f  C  ••  i".'-- 

/  Fingal's  army  heard  the  joy  that  was  !;■  •.  ( 

Cathmor  is  agi-eeaoie  to  the  tjmes.    Some,  '  i 

others  fell  naturally  into  a  custom  handed  el.  .t 

strongly  the  charatterof  Cntiimtjr,  is  hi,  ,.  -.t 

might,  at  the  head  i)f  i::5  :  .  ;     ,  -.  ii,e  praise  bestowed  o 

Itv-as'even  i'j  '  '     ""       '  ".''■'':."',■■    —..,,; 

hold  ills  con; r.  :.i 

failed  to  ret'',' 

an  the  road.  ■  -ii 

which  the  si  1.'.  -! 

poets  1  have  . , 

lation;and  tl...\  ,    r      ;       >  ■        .   .     _  .■^: 

Juiu  aud  the  f aUv«  tl  Lht  l:;xci  v.iio  wrv'.'.  U'. ;  -io^. 
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the  shells  resound :  joy  brightens  the  face  of  the  host. 
But  it  was  like  the  partin<;-  bearn  of  the  sun,  when  he  is 
to  liide  his  red  head  in  a  storm. 

Cairbar  rose  in  his  arms  ;  darkness  gathered  on  his 
brow.  The  hundred  harps  ceased  at  once.  The  clang*^ 
of  shields  was  heard.  Far  distant  on  the  heath,  Oila 
raised  his  song  of  woe.  My  son  knew  the  sign  of  death, 
ar.d  rising,  seized  his  spear.  "  Oscar  I"  said  the  dark- 
red  Caiibar,  "  I  beiioid  the  spear"  of  Inisfail,  The 
spear  of  Temora'  glitters  in  thy  hsnd,  son  of  woody 
JMorven  I  It  was  the  pride  of  an  hundreci^  king*?,  the 
death  of  heroes  of  old.  Yield  it,  son  of  Ossian,  yield 
it  to  car- borne  Cairbar." 

"  Shall  I  yield,"  Oscar  replied,  *'  the  gift  of  Erin's 
injured  king  :  the  gift  of  fair-haired  Cormac,  when  Os- 
car scattered  his  foes  ?  I  came  to  Cormac's  halls  of  joy, 
when  Swaran  fled  from  Fingal.  Gladness  rose  in  the 
face  of  youth  :  he  gave  the  spear  of  Teraora.  Nor  did 
he  give  it  to  the  feeble,  O  Cairbar,  neither  to  the  weak 
in  soul.  The  darkness  of  thy  face  is  no  storm  to  me  ; 
nor  are  thine  eyes  the  ilaraes  of  death.  Do  I  fear  thy 
c!  ^.;vT:ng  shield  r  Tremble  I  at  Olla's  song  ?  No  :  Cair- 
b:/,  frighten  the  feeble,  Oscar  .is  a  rock." 

'■  JVnd  wilt  thou  not  yield  the  spear:"  replied  the 
1  rising  pride  of  Caiibar.  "  Are  thy  words  so  mighty 
[because  Fingal  is  near?  Fingal  with  aged  locks  from 
IMorven's  hundred  groves  1  He  has  fought  with  little 
i^men.  But  he  must  vanish  from  Cairbar,  like  a  thiu 
^■pillar  of  nlnst  befcjve  the  winds  of  Atha«l"  "  Were  he 
jiwho  fought  with  little  men  near  Atha's  darkening  chief; 
I  Atha's  darkening  chief  would  yield  green  Erin  to  avoid 

'      m  'When  a  chief  w?.5  determinfi  to  !c;ll  a  person  already  in  his  power,  it  w-as  usual 

tn-i-,it    'h-t  hhfi-r.rh  vv?-;  ir'f.-.:.  .\  hv  the  sound  ofa  shield  struct  with  the  bluui: 

i-       I.  ..;      id  at  a  distance  raised  the  death^ong.    Ace. 

;:i  Scotland  upon  such  occasions.     Everybody 

u  )  to  Lord  Douglas  in  the  castle  of  Eiiin'curgh, 

ju-rr-:,  t  J  Oscar,"  w'ien  "he '"''''' "^  ' 
j  from  Ireland. 

0  Ti-r.i.ir-rath,  '  the  house  of  good  fortune,'  the  name  of  the  royal  palace  of  the 
mipreme  king  ef  Ireland. 

p  Hundred  is  here  an  indefinite  number,  and  is  only  intended  to  express  a  gre«t 
xnany.  It  w»  prrjbably  the  hyperbolical  phrases  of  bards,  that  gave  the  first  hint  to 
!  the  Irish  senachies  to  place  the  origin  of  their  monarchy  in  so  remote  a  period  as  ttey 

'     i  Aiha, '  shallow  river :'  the  name  of  C;arbar's  seat  In  Connaught. 
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bis  rage.  Speak  not  of  the  mighty,  O  Cairbar  I  but 
turn  thv  sword  on  me.  Our  strength  is  equal ;  but 
Fin2;al  is  renowned  I  the  first  of  mortal  men." 

Their  people  saw  the  darkening  chiefs.  Their  crowd- 
ing steps  are  heard  around.  Their  eyes  roll  in  fi 
A  thousand  swords  are  half-unsheathed.  Red-haired  i 
Olia  raised  the  song  of  battle:  the  trembling  joy  of; 
Oscar's  soul  arose  :  the  wonted  joy  of  his  soul  whenj 
Fingal's  horn  was  heard.  Dark  as  the  swelling  wave 
of  ocean  before  the  rising  winds,  when  it  bends  its  head 
rear  a  coast,  came  on  the  host  of  Cairbar. 

D  iugliter  of  Toscar"  I  why  that  tear  ?  He  is  not  fal- 
len yet.  Many  were  the  deaths  of  his  arm  before  my 
hero  fell ! 

Behold  they  fall  before  my  son  like  the  groves  in  the 
desart,  when  an  angry  ghost  lushes  through  night,  and 
takes  their  green  heads  in  his  hand  !  Morlath  falls : 
Maronnan  dies  :  Conachar  trembles  in  his  blood.  Cair- 
bar shrinks  before  Oscar's  suord  ;  and  creeps  in  dark- 
ness behind  his  stone.  He  lifted  the  spear  in  secret, 
and  pierced  my  Oscar's  side.  He  falls  forward  on  his 
shield  :  his  knee  sustains  the  chief.  But  still  the  spear 
is  in  his  hand.     See  gloomy  Cairbar'  falls  1  The  str-el 

r  Malviiia,  the  daughter  of  Toscar,  to  whom  he  Eddresses  the  part  of  the  poem  whict 
f-elates  to  the  deatli  oi  Oscar  her  lover. 

s  The  Irish  historians  [lace  the  death  of  Cairbar  in  the  latter  end  of  the  third  cf 
turv  :  thev  say,  he  was  killed  in  battle  against  Oscar  the  son  of  Osslan,  but  deny  tl 
he  fell  by  his  hand. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  Irish  historians  disguise,  in  some  measure,  this  par! 
of  their  history.  An  Irish  poem  on  this  subject,  which  undoubtedly  was  the  soui 
their  information,  concerning  the  battle  of  Gabhra,  where  Cairbar  fell,  is  just  n( 
my  hands.  The  circumstances  are  less  t»  the  disadvantage  of  the  character  of  Cairbar 
than  those  related  by  Ossian.  As  a  translation  of  the  poem  (which,  though  evidentl-j 
no  very  ancient  composition,  does  not  want  poetical  merit),  would  extend  this  nc'~  "' 
toci  great  a  length,  I  shall  only  give  tlie  story  of  it  in  brief,  with  some  extracts  fror 

Oscar,  says  the  Irish  Ssard,  was  invited  to  a  feast,  at  Temora,  by  Cairbar  king  of  Ire. 
land.  A  dispute  arose  betw.  en  tlie  two  heroes,  concerning  the  exchange  of  sp-— - 
which  was  usually  male  bet\vten  tlie  guests  and  their  liost,  upon  such  occP.sions 
the  course  of  thU  .litcrcatio]!,  Cairbar  saiJ,  in  a  boastful  manner,  that  he  would 
<m  the  hil!>  III  Alb:. .11,  ae.c  carrv  the  s;)u;i3  of  it  into  Ireland,  in  spite  of  allUie  effort! 
«f  its  inhabit<.iUi.     I'l'ie  ui  ip.iaal  v.urds  are  : 

BriaUv.r  buan  sin  ;  Briatliar  buan 

Ab:.-::-e  an  an  Cairbve  rua'._ 

A  h'  i?lbin  an  la'r  na  mjiaircach. 
Oscar  replied,  that  the  next  day,  he  himself  would  earn'  into  Albion  the  spoils  of  tk«' 
fij-e  provinces  of  Ireland,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Cairbar. 

Briathar  eile  an  aghai'  fin  ' 

A  bhcirea'  an  t'Oscar,  og,  calma 
Gu'n  tugadh  se  sealg,  agus  creach 
19o  dh'Albiji  an  la'r  na  mhaireach,  (Cd 
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pierced  his  forehead,  and  divided  his  red  hair  behind. 
He  lay,  like  a  shattered  rock,  which  Croinla  shakes 
from  its  shaggy  side.  But  never  more  shall  Oscar  rise  I 
he  leans  on  his  bossy  shield.  His  spear  is  in  his  terrible 
hand  :  Erin's  sons  stood  distant  and  dark.  Their  shout 
arose,  like  crowded  streams ;  Moi-lena  echoed  wide. 

Fingal  heard  the  sound  ;  and  took  his  father's  spear. 
His  steps  are  before  us  on  the  heath.  He  spoke  the 
words  of  woe.  "  I  hear  the  noise  of  war.  Young  Os- 
car is  alone.  Rise,  sons  of  Morven  ;  join  the  hero's 
sword." 

Ossian  rushed  along  the  heath.  Fillan  bounded  over 
Moi-lena.  Fingal  strode  in  his  strength,  and  the  light 
of  his  shield  is  terrible.  The  sons  of  Erin  saw  it  fac 
distant ;  they  trembled  in  their  souls.  They  knew  that 
the  wrath  of  the  king  arose  :  and  they  foresaw  their 
death.  We  tirst  arrived  ;  we  fought,  and  Erin's  chiefs 
withstood  our  rage.  But  when- the  king  came,  in  the 
sound  of  his  course,  what  heart  of  steel  could  stand  I 
Erin  fled  over  Moi-lena.  Death  pursued  their  flight. 
We  saw  Oscar  on  his  shield.  We  saw  his  blood  around. 
Silence  darkened  every  face.  Each  turned  his  back  and 
wept.  The  king  strove  to  hide  his  tears.  His  grey 
beard  whistled  in  the  wind.  He  bent  his  head  above 
his  son.     His  words  were  mixed  with  sighs. 

"  And  art  thou  fallen,  Oscar,  in  the  midst  of  thy 
jcourse  I  the  heart  of  the  aged  beats  over  thee  I  He  sees 
thy  coming  wars.  The  wars  which  ought  to  come  he 
sees  I  But  they  are  cut  off  from  thy  fame.  When  shall 
ijoy  dwell  at  Selma  ?  When  shall  grief  depart  from  Mor- 
ven ?  My  sons  fall  by  degrees :  Fingal  shall  be  the  last 
of  his  race.  The  fame  which  I  have  received  shall  pass 
away  :  my  age  will  be  without  friends.  I  shall  sit  a 
grey  cloud  m  my  hall  :  nor  shall  I  hear  the  return  of  a 
Ison,  in  the  midst  of  his  sounding  arms.  Weep,  ye  he- 
roes of  Morven  I  never  more  shall  Oscar  rise  1" 

Oscar,  in  consequence  of  his  threats,  began  to  lay  waste  Ireland  ;  bnt  3s  he  returned 
with  •h::  spoil  into  Ulster,  through  the  narrow  pass  of  Gabhra,  (CaoiUghlen  Ghabhra), 
'  nif  t  by  Cairbar.  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  both  the  heroes  fell  by  mutual 

I'he  bar.i  gives  a  very  curious  list  of  the  followers  of  Oscar,  as  thev  marched 
They  appear  to  have  becu  five  hundred  in  number,  commanded,  as  the  poet 
it,  by  "  five  heroes  of  the  blood  of  kings."  This  poem  meutioas  Fing^Jj  '<ts 
.  uoi  Stotland,  before  Uscar  died  of  his  wounds. 
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And  they  did  weep,  O  Fingal !  dear  was  the  hero  to 
their  souls.  He  went  out  to  battle,  and  the  foes  va- 
nished :  he  returned,  in  peace,  amidst  their  joy.  No 
father  mourned  his  son  slain  in  youth  :  no  brother  his 
brother  of  love.  Tiiey  fell,  without  tears,  for  the  chief 
of  the  people  was  low  !  Bran'  is  howling  at  his  feet ; 
gloomy  Luath  is  sad,  for  he  had  often  led  them  to  the 
chase  ;  to  the  bounding  roe  of  the  desart. 

When  Oscar  saw  his  friends  around,  his  breast  arose 
with  sighs.  "  The  groans,''  he  said,  "  of  aged  chiefs, 
the  howling  of  my  dogs,  the  sudden  bursts  of  songs  of 
grief,  have  melted  Oscar's  soul.  My  soul,  that  never 
melted  before  ;  it  was  like  the  steel  of  my  sword.  Os- 
sian,  carry  me  to  my  hills  1  Raise  the  stones  of  my  re- 
nown. Place  the  horn  of  the  deer,  and  my  s\^•ord, 
witiiin  my  narrow  dwelling.  The  torrent  hereafter 
may  raise  the  earth :  the  hunter  may  find  the  steel  and 
say,  "  This  has  been  Oscar's  sword." 

*'  And  fallest  thou,  son  of  my  fame  ?  And  shall  I  ne- 
ver see  thee,  Oscar?  When  others  hear  of  their  sons, 
I  shall  not  hear  of  thee.  The  moss  is  on  thy  four  grey 
stones :  the  mournful  wind  is  there.  The  battle  shall 
be  fought  without  him  :  he  shall  not  pursue  the  dark- 
brown  hinds.  When  the  warrior  returns  from  battles, 
and  tells  of  other  lands  ;  I  have  seen  a  tomb,  he  will 
say,  by  the  roaring  stream,  the  dark  dwelling  of  a 
chief.  He  fell  by  car-borne  Oscar,  the  first  of  mortal 
men.  I,  ptrhaps,  shall  hear  his  voice  ;  and  a  beam  of 
joy  will  rise  in  my  soul." 

The  night  would  have  descended  in  sorrow,  and 
mornino  returned  in  the  shadow  of  grief:  our  chiefs 
would  have  stood  like  cold  dropping  rocks  on  Moi- 
lena,  and  have  forgot  the  war,  did  not  the  king  disperse 
his  grief,  and  raise  his  mighty  voice.  The  chiefs, 
as  new-wakened  from  dreams,  lift  up  their  heads  a- 
round. 

*' How  long  on  Moi-lena  shall  we  weep;  or  pom 
our  tears  in  Uilin  ?  The  mighty  will  not  return.  Oscai ' 
shall  not  rise  in   his  strength.     The  valiant   must  faf ; 

t  Bran  was  one  cf  Firfpr^  dogs.   Jnw  jiguyic*  a  mountain-sUer.^i,  j 
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one  day,  and  be  no  more  known  on  his  hills.  Where 
are  our  fathers,  O  warriors  I  the  chiefs  of  the  times 
of  old?  Thev  have  set  like  stars  that  have  shone,  we 
only  hear  the  sound  of  their  praise.  But  they  were 
renowned  in  their  dav,  the  terror  of  othf^r  tines.  Thus 
shall  we  pass,  O  warriors,  in  the  day  of  our  fall.  Then 
let  us  be  renowned  when  we  may  ;  and  leave  our  fame 
behind  us,  like  the  last  l)eams  of  the  sun,  when  he  hides 
his  red  head  in  the  west.  Ullin,  my  ag^ed  bard  '  take 
the  ship  of  the  king.  Carry  Oscar  to  Selma  of  hirps. 
Let  the  daughters  of  Morven  weep.  Wfe  shail  n^ht 
in  Erin  for  the  race  of  fallen  Cormac.  The  d.ivs  of 
mv  '^ears  begin  to  fail ;  I  feel  the  weakness  of  mv  arm. 
My  fathers  bend  from  their  clouds,  to  receive  their 
grey-haired  son.  But  before  I  go  hence,  one  beam  of 
fame  shall  rise  :  so  shall  mv  days  end,  as  my  years  be- 
gun, ijU  fame  :  my  life  sh;ul  be  one  stream  of  light  to 
bards  of  other  times. 

Ullin  raised  his  white  sails ;  the  wind  of  the  south 
came  forth:  he  bounded  on  the  waves  towards  Selma. 
I  remained  in  my  grief,  but  mv  words  were  not  heard. 
The  feast  is  spread  on  Moi-lena  :  an  hundred  heroes 
reared  the  tomb  of  Cairbar  :  but  no  song  is  raised  over 
the  chief:  for  his  soul  had  been  dark  and  bloody.  The 
bards  remembered  the  fall  of  Corm.ac  I  what  could  they 
say  m  Cairbar's  praise  ? 

The  night  came  rolling  dov.-n.  The  light  of  an  hun- 
dred oaks  arose.  Fingai  sat  beneath  a  tree.  Old  Al- 
than"  stood  in  the  midst.  He  told  the  tale  of  fallen 
Cormac.  Althan  the  son  of  Conachar,  the  friend  of 
car-borne  Cutiiullin :  he  dwelt  with  Cormac  in  windy 
Temora,  v/hen  Sem.o's  son  fought  with  generous  Tor- 
lath.  The  tale  of  Althan  was  mournful,  and  the  tear 
vas  in  his  eve. 

The^  setting  sun  was  yellow  on  Dora'^.  Grey  even- 
ing began  to   descend.     Temora's  woods  shook  with 

u  Althan,  the  son  of  Cona' ha:-,  up.;  the  ch:tfbard  of  Arth,  kinp  of  Ireland.  After 
the  death  of  Arth,  Althan  attended  hii  son  Cormac,  and  was  present  ;t  his  death.  He 
had  nude  his  escape  from  Cairbar,  bv  the  means  of  Cathn.or,  and  coming  to  Fingai,  re- 
lated, as  here,  the  death  of  his  mHsler  Cormac. 

V  Althan  speaks. 

•w  Doira, '  Uie  woody  side  of  a  mouatan ;'  it  is  here  a  hill  ia  the  neighbourhood  of 
Temoia, 
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the  blast  of  the  inconstant  wind.  A  cloud,  at  length, 
gathered  in  the  west,  and  a  red  star  looked  from  be- 
hind its  edge.  I  stood  in  the  wood  zlone,  and  saw  a 
ghost  on  the  darkening  air.  His  stride  extended  from 
hill  to  hill  :  his  shield  was  dim  on  his  side.  It  was  the 
son  of  Semo  :  I  knew  the  warrior's  face.  But  he  j 
sed  away  in  his  blast ;  and  all  was  dark  around.  My 
soul  was  sad.  I  went  to  the  hall  of  shells.  A  thou- 
sand lights  arose  :  the  hundred  bards  had  strung  the  | 
harp.  Cormac  stood  in  the  midst,  like  the  morning 
star,  when  it  rejoices  on  the  eastern  hill,  and  its  young 
beams  are  bathed  in  showers.  The  sword  of  Artho'' 
was  in  the  hand  of  the  king ;  and  he  looked  with  joy 
on  its  polished  studs :  thrice  he  strove  to  draw  it,  and 
thrice  he  failed  ;  his  yellow  locks  are  spread  on  his  ^ 
shoulders :  his  cheeks  of  youth  are  red.  I  mourned 
over  the  beam  of  youth,  for  he  was  soon  to  set. 

"  Althan  1"  he  said  with  a  smile,  "  hast  thou  beheld 
my  father  ?  Heavy  is  the  sword  of  the  king,  surely  his 
arm  was  strong.  O  that  I  were  like  him  in  battle, 
when  the  rage  of  his  wra.th  arose  1  then  would  I  have 
met,  like  Cuthullin,  the  car-borne  son  of  Cantela  1  but 
years  may  come  on,  O  Althan  1  and  my  arm  be  strong. 
Hast  thou  heard  of  Semo's  son,  the  chief  of  high  'Fe- 
mora ?  He  might  have  returned  v;ith  his  fame  ;  for  he 
promised  to  return  to-night.  My  bards  wait  him  with 
songs ;  my  feast  is  spread  in  Temora." 

1  heard  the  king  in  silence.  My  tears  began  to  flow. 
I  hid  them  with  my  aged  locks  ;  but  he  perceived  my 
grief,  "  Son  of  Conachar  1"  he  said,  "  is  the  king  of 
Tura^  low  ?  Why  bursts  thy  sigh  in  secret,  and  why 
descends  the  tear  ?  Comes  the  car-borne  Torlath  ?  or 
the  sound  of  the  red-haired  Cairbar  ?  They  come  I  fori 
1  behold  thy  grief.  Mossy  Tura's  king  is  low  1  Shall! 
I  not  rush  to  battle  ?  But  I  cannot  lift  the  spear!  O^ 
had  mine  arm  the  strength  of  Cuthullin,  soon   would  i 

X  Arth,  or  Arttio,  the  father  of  Cormac  ting  of  Ireland. 

y  Cu'.hullin  is  caUed  thekini^df  Tura,  from  a  castle  of  that  n: 
?tr-r,  'A-here  h?  rixw  It,  before  he  uctlcrigok  the  manageij 
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Cairoar  fly  ;  ^he  fame  of  rny  f.irhers  would  be  renew v;a; 

d  the  deeds  of  other  times  1" 

He  took  his  bow.  The  tears  flow  down  from  both 
his  sparkhng  eves.  Griei  saddens  round  :  the  b;  rds 
bend  forward  from  their  hundred  harps.  The  ione 
blast  touched  their  trembling  strings.  The  sound'' 
is  sad  and  low.  A  voice  is  heard  at  a  distance,  as  of 
one  in  grief;  it  was  Cariil  of  other  times,  who  came 
from  dark  Slimora*.  He  told  of  the  death  of  Cu'ful- 
lin,  and  of  his  mighty  deeds.  The  people  wtie  s^c^t- 
tered  round  his  tomb:  their  arms  liy  on  the  ground. 
They  had  forgot  the  war,  for  he,  their  sire,  was  seen 
no  more. 

"  But  who,"  said  the  soft-voiced  Cairil,  "  come  like 
the  bounding  roes?  Their  statute  is  like  voung  trres 
of  the  plain,  growing  in  a  snower  :  Soft  and  ruddy  are 
their  cheeks  ;  but  fearless  souls  look  fortn  from  their 
eyes  I  Who  but  the  sons  of  Usnoth*.  the  car-borne 
chiefs  of  Etha.  The  people  rise  on  every  side,  like 
the  strength  of  an  half- extinguished  fire,  when  tbe 
winds  come  sudden  from  the  desart  on  their  rustiirig 
wings.  The  sound  of  Caithbat's'  shield  was  heard. 
The  heroes  saw  Curhuilin'*  in  Nathos.  So  rolled  his 
sparkling  eyes  j  his  steps  are  such  on  the  heath.  Bat- 
tles are  fought  at  Lego:  the  swo'd  of  NTathos  prevails. 
Soon  shalt  thou  behold  him  in  thy  halls,  king  of  Te- 
rn era  of  Groves." 

'  And  soon  may  I  behold  the  chief!  replied  the 
blue-eyed  king.  "  But  m.y  soul  is  sad  tor  CuthLillin; 
his  voice  was   pleasant  in  mine  ear.     Often  have  wc 

K  The  prophetic  s( 

^     '  ,  ::ht,  near  which  Cuthullin  was  killed. 

h  ■     ..  ii:s!;rict  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  had  three  ;ons, 

<:..  .      .     ,..--.;,  by  Slissamah  the  sJsttr  of  Cuthi'llin.    The  thr"e  bto! hers, 

r;  J   ,     :■  z.  •>   ,      ••..    ver  to  IreU'.Df!  lr\' their  father,  to  learn   .he  use  of  arms 

in.'.tr  t:i  if  uncle,  wh;is':'  military  fame  was  very  great  in   :i-.  .       ;.!(,'  '  .^.cy  had 

ast  arrived  in  XJlster  when  the  news  of  CuthuUin's  death  ,ii  u  •       .  •        -Idt^t 

of  the  three  heroes,  took  the  command  of  CtthuUin's  c  i   ,     r  ,  ^-^inst 

Cairbar,  the  chief  of  Atha.    Cairbai- ha\!ni;at  last  imirder:  :     ^   .  .         .     r.t  fe- 

mora, the  army  of  Nathos  shifted  sides,  and  the  brotoers   ..ere    jj;.,       .     ..-tj.n  into 
Ulster,  in  order  to  pass  over  into  Scotland.    The  sequel  cf  tlieir  mcuniiul  story  is  re. 
lated  in  the  poem  of  Dar-i.hula. 
,      e  Caithbat  wag  grandfather  to  CuthuUin ;  and  his  shield  was  made  use  of  to  alarn» 
•i  Ws  postt  rity  to  the  battles  cf  the  family. 

d  That  is,  tfcey  saw  a  manifest  liketiess  between  the  person  of  Nathos  and  Cuihulli.i, 
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moved,  on  Dora,  to  the  chase  of  the  dark-brown  hinds 
his  bow  was  uneiring  on  the  mountains.  He  spokt:  i 
mighty  men.  He  told  of  the  deeds  of  my  fathers ;  nn 
I  felt  my  joy.  But  ait  thou  at  the  feast,  O  bard, 
have  often  heard  thy  voice.  Sing  in  the  praise  of  Cl 
thullin  ;  and  of  that  mighty  stranger'." 

Day  rose  on  woody  Temora,  with  all  the  beams  ( 
the  east.  Trathin  came  to  the  hall,  the  son  of  ol 
Gellama-^.  •'  I  behold,"  he  said,  "  A  dark  cloud  in  tf 
desart,  king  of  Inis-fail  I  a  cloud  it  seemed  at  firs 
but  now  a  crowd  of  men.  One  strides  before  them  i 
his  strength  ;  his  red  hair  flies  in  wind.  His  saiei 
glitters  to  the  beam  of  the  east.  His  spear  is  in  h 
hand." 

"  Call  him  to  the  feast  of  Temora,"  replied  the  kin 
of  Erin.  "  My  hall  is  in  the  house  of  strangers,  sc 
of  the  generous  Gellama  I  Perhaps  it  is  the  chief  < 
Etha,  coming  in  the  sound  of  his  renown.  Ha 
mighty^  stranger  I  art  thou  of  the  friends  of  Cormac 
But  Carril,  he  is  dark  and  unlovely ;  and  he  draws  h 
sword.  Is  that  the  son  of  Usnoth,  bard  of  the  times  < 
old?"   _ 

"  It  is  not  the  son  of  Usnoth,"  said  Carril,  "  but  tl 
chief  of  Atha.  Why  comcst  thou  in  thy  arms  to  T( 
mora,  Cairbar  of  the  gloomy  brow  ?  Let  not  thy  swoi 
rise  against  Corm.ac  I  Whither  dost  thou  turn  th 
speed?"  He  passed  on  in  his  darkness,  and  seized  tl 
hand  of  the  king.  Cormac  foresaw  his  death,  and  ti: 
rage  of  his  eyes  arose.  Retire,  thou  gloomy  chief  ■ 
Atha  ;  Nathcs  comes  with  battle.  Thou  art  bold  i 
Cormac's  hail,  for  his  arm  is  weak.  The  sword  ente 
ed  the  side  of  the  king  :  he  fell  in  the  halls  of  his  f 
thers.  His  fair  hair  is  m  the  dust,  his  blood  is  smokir 
round. 

"  And  art  thou  fallen  in  thy  halls'-',  O  son  of  nob 
Artho  ?  The  shield  of  Cuthullin  was  not  near,  nor  tl 
spear  of  thy  fathers.     Mournful   are  the  mountains 

e  Nathos  the  son  of  Usnoth. 
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,   for  the  chief  of  the  people  is  low  !  Blest  be  thy 
O  Cormac :  thoa  art  darkened  in  thy  youth." 

i .  •  words  came  to  the  ears  of  Cairbar,  and  he  cios- 
;d  US'  in  the  midst  of  darkness.  He  feared  to  stretch 
»is  sword  to  the  bards*,  though  his  soul  was  dark. 
LonjT  had  we  pined  alone  :  at  length,  the  noble  Cath- 
nor''  came.  He  heard  our  voice  from  the  cave  ;  he 
lUrned  the  eye  of  his  wrath  on  Cairbar. 

**  Chief  of  Atha  1"  he  said,  "  how  long  wilt  thou 
?ain  my  soul  1  Thy  heart  is  like  the  rock  of  the  desart; 
ind  thy  thoughts  are  dark.  But  thou  art  the  brother 
ii  Caihmor,  and  he  will  tight  thy  battles.  But  Cathmor's 
loui  was  not  like  thine,  thou  feeble  hand  of  war  I  The 
ight  of  my  bosom  is  stained  with  thy  deeds  :  the  bards 
will  not  sing  of  my  renown.  They  may  say,  Cathmor 
ivas  bfc^Ae,  bat  he  fought  for  gloomy  Cairbar.  They 
will  pass  over  my  tomb  in  silence  ;  my  fame  shall  not 
ae  heard.  Cairbar  I  loose  th«  bards ;  they  are  the  sons 
)f  ctlicr  times.  Their  voice  shall  be  heard  in  other 
irears ;  after  the  kings  of  Temora  have  failed." 

"  We  came  forth  at  the  words  of  the  chief.  We 
aw  hira  in  his  strength.  He  was  like  thy  youth,  O 
Fingal,  when  thou  first  didst  lift  the  spear.  His  face 
A'as  like  the  plain  of  the  sun,  when  it  is  bright :  no 
darkness  travelled  over  his  brow.  But  he  came  with 
lis  thousands  to  Ullin  ;  to  aid  the  red-haired  Cairbar : 
snd  now  he  comes  to  revenge  his  death,  O  king  of 
kvoody  Morven." 

!  *'  And  let  him  come,"  replied  the  king ;  I  love  a 
be  like  Cathmor.  His  soul  is  great ;  his  arm  is  strong; 
nis  battles  are  full  of  fame.  But  the  little  soul  is  a 
/apour  that  hovers  round  the  marshy  lake  :  it  never 
fises  on  the  green  hill,  lest  the  winds  should  meet  it 
there  :  its  dwelling  is  in  the  cave,  it  sends  forth  the 
lart  of  death.     Our  young  heroes,    O   warriors,    are 


1,  feared  to  kill  them, 
ir  appears  the  same  disinterested  hero  iip:>n  every  occajion.  His  humanitr 
'ity  wcri  unparalleled ;  in  short  hJ  had  no  fault,  but  t.)0  much  attachment 
t  rother  as  Cairtjar.  His  family  connection  with  Cairbar  prevails,  as  he  ex. 
over  every  yiUer  c.»  i  ;er3tionj  and  KiUies  hijn  engage  iu  a  vrarj  ef  whli-k 

.  approve. 
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]i... e  the  renown  of  our  fathers.  They  fight  in  youth; 
tl.ey  fail,  their  names  are  in  the  song,  Fingal  is 
midst  his  darkening  years.  He  must  not  fall,  as  an 
aged  oak,  across  a  secret  stream.  Near  it  are  the  steps 
of  the  hunter,  as  it  lies  beneath  the  wind.  How  has 
the  tree  fallen  ?  He,  whistling,  strides  along. 

*'  Raise  the  song  of  joy,  ye  bards  of  Morven,  that 
our  souls  may  forget  the  past.  The  red  stars  look  c 
us  from  the  clouds,  and  silently  descend.  Soon  shr 
the  grey  beam  of  the  morning  rise,  and  shov/  us  the 
foes  of  Cormac.  Fillan  !  take  the  spear  of  the  king : 
go  to  Mora's  dark-brown  side.  Let  thine  eyes  travel 
over  the  heath,  like  flames  of  fire.  Observe  the  foes 
of  Fingal,  and  the  course  of  generous  Cathmor.  I 
hear  a  distant  sound,  like  the  falling  of  rocks  in  the 
desart.  But  strike  thou  thy  shield,  at  times,  that  they 
may  not  come  through  night,  and  the  fame  of  Morven 
cease.  I  begin  to  be  alone,  my  son,  and  I  dread  the 
fall  of  my  renown." 

The  voice  of  the  bards  arose.  The  king  leaned  on 
the  shield  of  Trenmor.  Sleep  descended  on  his  eyes ; 
his  fuiare  battles  rose  in  his  dreams.  The  host  are 
sleeping  around.  Dark-haired  FiUan  observed  the  foe. 
His  steps  are  on  a  distant  hill :  ye  hear  at  times  bis 
clanging  shield. 
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txiok  opens,  we  may  suppose,  about  n^idnight,  with  a  soliloquy  of  Osstan,  wh» 
ri  tired,  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  to  mourn  for  his  son  Oscar.  Upon  hearing 
roisL>  of  Cathi:>or's  army  approaching,  he  went  to  fin<l  his  brother  Fillau,  wha 
.  t  th'--  walth,  on  th..  hU  of  iM6ra,  in  the  fi-ont  of  f  inRal's  army.  In  the  conversa- 
tion iif  the  Inotliors,  the  episode  of  Conar  the  son  of  Trenmoi ,  who  was  the  rirst  king 
of  ircUiml,  is  i!itro(!iuv(l,  whith  lays  open  theorif;in  of  the  contests  between  Cael  and 
'^'  V>1j;,  the  two  nations  who  first  possessed  themselves  of  that  island.  Ossian  kin. 
:i  fire  on  Mora  ;  upon  which  Cathmor  desisted  from  tho  design  he  had  formed  of 
.)iisr.in  I  he  army  of  the  Caledonians.  He  calls  a  council  of  hio  chiefs  ;  reprimands 
Fold.itli  ;.'r  aJvising  a  nii;ht  attack,  as  the  Irish  army  were  So  much  superior  in  num- 
*-  til  :ho  iii.niy.  The  bard  Fonar  introduces  the  story  of  Crothar,  the  ancestor  of 
l.'mc-.  u  'I'l.h  thiuws  further  light  on  the  history  of  Ireland,  and  the  original  pre- 
iici'v  •■'":,  'rr''-,  if  Atha,  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  The  Irish  chiefs  lie 
•II-  •■  .  :  '  '.•  \  ir  himself  undertakes  the  watch.  In  his  circuit  round  the 
y.  !■'  >        .  1.    The  interview  of  the  two  heroes  is  liescribcd.    Cath- 

"I  •  ■.  ■  1  Ossiao,  to  order  a  funeral  elegy  to  be  sunjjover  tnegrave 

';nt'Li*r:  ii  ;  .  ;  ii:ion  of  the  ti.nes,  that  the  souls  of  tlie  dead  could  not 

be  happy,   till  tlivir  eitjiiies  were  sung  by  a  herd.    Morningcomes.     Cathmor  and 
'■-■-:iiin  part:  and  the  latter,  casually  meeting  with  Carril  the  son  of  Kinfena,  sends 
t  bard,  with  3  funeral  song,  to  the  tomb  of  Cairbar. 
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Father"'  of  heroes,  Trenmor  I  dweller  of  eddying 
winds  I  where  the  dark-red  course  of  thunder  marks  the 
troubled  clouds  !  Open  thou  thy  stormy  halls,  and  let 
the  bards  of  old  be  near :  let  them  draw  near,  with 
their  .songs  and  their  half  viewless  harps.  No  dweller 
of  iristy  valley  comes;  no  hunter  unknown  at  his 
streams ;  but  the  car- borne  Oscar  from  the  folds  of  war. 
I  Sudden  is  thy  cliange,  my  son,  from  what  thou  wert 
I  on  daik  Moi-lena  1  The  blast  folds  thee  in  its  skirt,  and 
I  rustles  alorg  the  sky. — Dost  thou  not  behold  thy  father, 
at  the  stream  of  night  ?  The  chiefs  of  Morven  sleep  far 
distant.  'I'hcv  have  lost  no  son.  But  ye  have  lost  a 
hero,  rl.;  ;s  (  I  sireamv  Morven  I    Who  could  equal  his 

"»  T  !■  '  '     '  '      i.itle  action,  it  is  not  the  least  irr.portf.nt  part  of  Temora. 

TI'-'^  r  ■:.  .    •,  runs  up  the  cause  of  the  war  to  the  very  source.    The 

^'  '"  r   :  ' 'H  wars  between  the  two  nations  who  origmally  possessed 

'■  ii'ifts,  and  the  revolutions  of  its  government,  are  important 
:  i.  5u  little  mixture  of  the  fabulous,  that  one  cannot  help  pre. 

1  iiprobable  fictions  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  historian.    Tk9 

■^ ■  •'  '  '!■  .  t  '••'•U'va  bear  about  I  hem  the  marks  of  a  late  iavcnlitn. 

Vol.  U.  K 
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Strength,  when  battk  rolled  against  his  side,  like  the 
darkness  of  crowded  waters? — Why  this  cloud  in  Os- 
sian's  soul  ?  It  ouglit  to  burn  in  danger.  Erin  is  near 
^vith  her  host.  The  king  of  Morven  is  alone.  Alone 
thou  shalt  not  be,  my  father,  while  I  can  lift  the  spear. 

I  rose,  in  my  rattling  arms.  I  listened  to  the  wind 
of  night.  The  shield  of  Fillan"  is  nor  heard.  I  shook  ^ 
for  the  son  of  Fingal.  Why  should  the  foe  come,  by 
night:  and  the  dark -haired  warrior  fail  ?  Distant,  sullen 
murmurs  rise  :  like  the  noise  of  tue  lake  of  Lego,  when 
its  waters  shrink,  in  the  days  of  frost,  and  all  its  burst- 
ing ice  resounds.  The  people  of  Lata  look  to  heaven, 
and  foresee  the  storm.  My  steps  are  forward  on  the 
heath;  the  spear  of  Oscar  is  in  my  hand.  Red  stars 
looked  from  high.  I  gleamed  along  the  night.  I  saw 
Fillan  silent  before  me,  bending  forward  from  Mora's 
rock.  He  heard  the  shout  of  the  foe  ;  the  joy  of  his 
soul  arose.  He  heard  my  sounding  tread,- and  turned 
liis  lifted  spear. 

'*  Comest  throu,  son  of  night,  in  peace  ?  or  dost  thou 
meet  my  wrath?  The  foes  of  Fingal  are  mine.  Speak, 
or  fear  ray  steel.  1  stand,  not  in  vain,  the  shield  of 
Morven's  race." 

*'  Never  may  est  thou  stand  in  vain,  son  of  blue  eyed 
Clatho.  Fingal  begins  to  be  alone  ;  darkness  gathers  , 
on  the  last  of  his  days.     Yet  he   has  two  "  sons  v>ho. 


tu.-ally  introduces  :he  c ,  : 

surpalion  of  Cairbar  an  :  V 
living.     He  and  Bosmin  I  '' 

tiie  king,  by  Clatho  ttittliiugnitr  L.ur.uUa  King  ui  ir; 
after  the  death  cf  Ros-craua  the  d<iugiiiv;i  ot  CurniaL  ., 
0  That  is,  two  sons  in  Ireland,  FerRus,  the  secoiui 
on  an  expedition,  which  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  k 
jngto  some  traditions,  was  the  ancestor  of  Fergus,  i^ 
monly  called  Fergus  the  second  in  the  Scottish  hisloi  i-  . 
Fergus,  over  the  Scots,  is  placed,  by  the  most  apr. 
fourth  year  of  the  fifth  age  :  a  full  century  after  the  n 
his  family  is  recorded  thus  by  the  Ilitjhiand  senaih' 
Chongeal,  Mac-Fergus,  RIac.Fioni;ael  na  buai :'  i.  e.  't  l; 
i»f  Congal,  the  son  of  Fergus,  the  son  of  Fingal  the  victori 
more  ut  large,  iii  the  BwssrtBUon  prefixed  to  tie  poeaas. 
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lought  to  shine  in  war ;  who  ought  to  be  two  beams   of 
ligiit  near  the  steps  of  his  departuie." 

"  Son  of  Fingal,"  replied  the  youth,  "  it  is  not  long 
since  I  raised  the  spear.  Few  are  the  marks  of  n^y 
sword  in  battle,  but  my  sword  is  fire,  the  chiefs  of  Bol- 
\g:i  f  crowd  around  the  shield  of  generous  Cathmor. 
Their  gathering  is  on  the  heath.  Shall  my  steps  ap- 
proach their  host  ?  I  yielded  to  Oscar  alone,  in  the 
strife  of  the  race,  on  Cona." 

*■  Fillan,  thou  shalt  not  approach  their  host ;  nor  fall 
before  thy  fam.e  is  known.  Mv  nsme  is-heard  in  song; 
when  needful  I  advance.  From  the  skirts  of  night  I 
I  shall  view  their  gleaming  tribes.  Why,  Fillan,  didst 
thou  speak  of  Oscar,  to  call  forth  my  sigh  ?  I  must  for- 
get ^  the  warrior,  till  the  storm  is  rolleri  away.  Sadness 
ought  not  to  dwell  in  da:;ger,  nor  the  tear  m  the  eye 
of  war.  Our  fathers  forgot  their  fallen  sons,  till  the 
noise  of  arms  was  past.  Then  sorrow  returned  to  the 
tomb,  and  the  song  of  bards  arose." 

'  Conar''  was  the  brother  of  Trathal,  first  of  mor- 
tal men.  His  battles  wereon  every  coast.  A  thousand 
streams  roiled  down  the  blood  of  his  foes.  His  nations 
g-ithered  in  Uilin,  and  they  blessed  the  king;  the  king 
of  the  race  of  their  fathers,  from  the  land  of  hinds. 

''  The  chiefs  '  of  the   south  v^ere   gathered  in  the 


shown,  iii  a  prec 

eollection,  that  tf 

r  Conar,  the  fi 


.  f  ti?.ced  his  f?inilyfar 
r  Con-mor  of  the  swords; 
.t  sea  to  Caledonia,  from 
.•.  <>cc?.n.        erealogies  of 
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darkness  of  their  pride.  In  the  horrid  cave  of  JNioma, , 
they  iDiXed  iheir  secret  words.  Thither  often,  they 
said,  tlie  spirits  of  their  fathers  came  ;  showing  their 
pale  forms  from  the  chinky  rucks,  and  reminding  them 
of  the  honour  of  Bolga.  Why  should  Conar  reign, 
the  son  of  streamy  Morven  ? 

'•  They  came  forth,  like  the  streams  of  the  desart, 
wirh  the  roar  of  their  hundred  tribes..  Conar  was 
rock  before  them :  broken  they  rolled  on  every  side. 
But  often  they  returned,  and  the  sons  of  UUin  fcll» 
The  king  stood,  among  the  tombs  of  his  warriors, 
and  darkly  bent  his  mou-nful  face.  His  soul  was  roll- 
ed into  itself;  he  marked  the  place  where  he  was  to 
fail  ;  when  Trathal  came,  in  his  stiength,  the  chief  of 
cloddy  Morven.  Nor  did  he  come  alone;  Colgar  * 
was  at  his  side  ;  Colgar  the  son  of  the  king,  and  of 
white-  bosomed  Solm-corma. 

*•  As  Trenmor,  clothed  with  meteors,  descends  from 
the  hails  of  thunder,  pouring  the  dark  storm  before  him 
over  the  troubled  sea  ;  so  Colgar  descended  to  battle, 
and  wasted  the  echoing  field.  His  father  rejoiced  over 
the  hero :  but  an  arrow  came.  His  tomb  was  i-aised 
without  a  tear.  The  king  was  to  revenge  his  son.  He 
ligntened  forv/ard  in  battle,  till  Eolga  yielded  at  her 
streams. 

'*  When  peace  returned  to  the  land,  and  his  blue 
waves  bore  the  king  to  Morven  ;  then  he  remembered 
his  son,  and  poured  the  silent  tear.  Thrice  did  the 
bards,  at  the  cave  of  Furmono,  call  the  soul  of  Calgar. 
Thcv  call  him.  to  the  hiU^s  of  his  land  ;  he  heard  them 
in  his  mist.  rrathai  placed  his  sword  in  the  cave,  that 
the  spi-it  of  his  son  i)Tight  rejoice." 

*'  Coigar",  son  of  Trathal,"  said  Fillan,  "  thou  wert 
renowned  in  youth  !  But  tne  king  hath  not  marked  rny 
sword,  bright-streaming  on  the  field.  I  go  forth  with 
the  cro-'d :   I  return,  without  my  fame.     But  the   foe 

t  Crlfr-er,  •  ficrrrly  looking  warrior.'     Su'in-cornia,  •  blue-e\t?s.'    Col^sr 

elc.f-  '•:'  "-■  '■""=  '•*"  Trithal;  C'lnih-l,  who  w:!s  the  father  of  Fingal,  was  very  yomis 
V.].    '■  .luior.  til  l«'i.  nj  ii.ii.rientd.     It  is  rL".iu'rk.able,  that,  of  all  his  an- 

cr  :iu  k  ist  mrniiim  ot  Ccimhal ;  which,  prohably,  proceedefl  from 

til!  ■;    iiui:a -.v  .iea.h  ul  '.  h.U  hvro.     Fruni  some  passages  cr "—" 

fejii:,  .   a.  •  >'    ...:,  iliat  tic-  -,TM  brave,  but  he  waiittd  conduct. 
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approaches,  Ossian.  I  hear  their  murmur  on  the 
heath.  The  sound  of  their  steps  is  like  thunder,  in 
the  bosom  of  the  around,  when  the  rockins^  hills  shake 
their  p;roves,  and  not  a  blast  pours  from  the  darkened 
sky  ." 

Sudden  I  turned  on  mv  spear,  and  raised  the  iiame 
of  an  oak  on  high.  I  spread  it  large  on  Mora's  wind. 
Caihmor  stopt  in  his  course.     Glearainor  he  stood,  like 

rock,  on  whose  sides  are  the  wandering  of  blasts  ; 
W'hich  seize  its  echoing  streams  and  clothe  them  over 

ith  ice.  So  stood  the  friend  •"  of  strangers.  The 
winds  lift  his  heavy  locks.     Thou  art  the  tallest  of  the 

■c  of  Erin,  king  of  streamy  Atha  1 

"  First  of  bards,"  said  Cathmor,  "  Fonar  ■^,  call  the 
chiefs  of  Erin.  Call  red-haired  Cormar,  dark  browed 
Ma'ithr.s,  the  side-long-looking  gloom  of  Marcnnar. 
Let  the  pride  of  Foldath  appear  :  the  red-rolling  eye  of 
Tnrlotho.  Nor  let  Hidalla  be  forgot ;  his  voice,  in 
danger,  is  like  the  sound  of  a  shower,  when  it  falls  iii 
the  blasted  vale,  near  Atha's  failing  stream." 

They  came,  in  their  clanging  arms.  They  bent  for- 
ward to  his  voice,  as  if  a  spirit  of  their  fathers  spoke 
from  a  cloud  of  night.  Dreadful  shone  they  to  the 
light  ;  like  the  fall  of  the  stream  of  Brurao*,  when  the 
meteor  lights  it  before  the  nightly  stranger.  Shudder- 
ing, he  stops  on  his  journey,  and  looks  up  for  the  beam 
of  the  morn. 

Why  J' delights  Foldath,"  said  the  king,  "to  pour 
the  blood  of  foes  by  night  ?  Fails  his  arm  in  battle,  in 

u  The  poet  begins  here  to  mark  strongly  the  character  of  Fillan,  who  is  to  make  so 
great  a  figure  m  the  sequel  of.the  poem.  He  has  the  impatience,  the  ambition,  and  fire, 
which  are  peculiar  to  a  youns  hero.  Kindled  with  the  fame  of  Colgar,  he  forgets  his 
untimely  fall.  From  Fillan 's  expression  in  this  passage,  it  would  seem,  that  he  was 
nejrlected  by  Fingal  on  account  of  his  vouth. 

■V  Cathmor  is  distinguished  by  this  honourable  title,  on  account  of  his  generosity  to 
strangers,  whicii  was  so  great  as  to  be  remar.icable,  even  in  those  days  of  hospitality. 

IV  Fonar,  «  the  .ir  'i  of  soirr.'  }>  ioic  t!i-=  introduction  of  Christianity,  a  name  was 
not  imposed  upoi.  .  '  '•.  :iished  himself  by  some  remarkable  ac- 

.vBriniowaj  in  Craca,  which  is  supposed  to  be  one 

\of  the  isles  01  .■;  spirits  of  the  deceased  haunted  it,  by 

night,  which  a'l'  ■.   n  introduced  here.     The  horrid  circle 

of  Brumo,  where  of'e:i,  they  s.u  1,  tLe  ^^hosls  o;  the  dead  howled  round  the  stone  of 
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the  beams  of  day  ?  Few  are  vhe  foes  before  us ;  why 
should  we  clothe  us  in  mist  ?  The  v?.li  ■;nt  delight  to 
shine  in  the  battles  of  their  land.  Thy  counsel  was  in 
vain,  chief  of  Moma  ;  the  eyes  of  Morven  do  not  sleep. 
They  are  watchful  as  eagles  on  their  mossy  rocks. 
Let  each  collect  beneath  his  cloud  the  strength  of  his 
roaring  tribe.  To-morrow  I  move,  in  light,  to  meet 
the  foes  of  Bol^a  '.  Mighty''  was  he  that  is  low,  the 
race  of  Borbar-duthul  I" 

"  Not  unmarked,''  said  Foldath,  *'  were  ray  steps 
before  thy  race.  In  light,  I  met  the  foes  of  Cairbar  :, 
the  warrior  praised  mv  deeds.  But  his  stone  was  raise 
without  a  tear  I  No  bard  sung"  over  Erin's  king  ;  -.v..  . 
shall  his  foes  rejoice  along  their  mossy  hills  ?  No  :  they 
must  not  rejoice  :  he  was  the  friend  of  Foldath.  Our 
words  were  mixed,  in  secret,  in  Tvloma's  silent  cave  ; 
w^hilst  thou,  a  boy  in  the  field,  pursuedst  the  thistle's 
beard.  With  Moma's  sons  I  shall  rush  abroad,  and 
find  the  foe  on  his  dusky  hills.  Fingal  shall  lie  with- 
out his  song,  the  grev-haired  king  of  Selma." 

"  Dost  thou  think,  thou  feeble  man,"  replied  tlie 
chief  of  Atha  ;  "  dost  thou  think  that  he  can  fall  with- 
out his  fame,  in  Erin  ?  Could  the  bards  be  silent,  at  the 
tomb  of  the  mighty  Fingal  ?  The  song  would  burst  iu 
secret  ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  king  rejoice.  It  is  when 
rhou  shalt  frdl,  that  the  bard  shall  forget  the  song. 
Thou  art  dark,  chief  of  Moma,  though  thine  arm  is  a 
tempest  in  war.  Do  I  forget  the  king  of  Erin,  in  his 
narrow  house  ?  My  soul  is  not  lost  to  Cairbar,  the  bro- 
ther of  my  love.  1  marked  the  bright  beams  of  joy 
which  travelled  over  his  cloudy  mind,  wheu  I  returned 
with  fame  to  Atha  of  the  streams." 

Tall  they  removed,  beneath  the  words  of  the  king ; 
each  to  his  own  dark  tribe  ;  where  humming,  they 
rolled  on  the  heath,  faint-glittering  to  the  stars  :  like 
waves  in  a  rocky  bay,  before  the  nightly  wind.  Be- 
neath an  oak,  lay  the  chief  of  Atha  :  his  shield,  a  dusky 

s  By  this  exclamation,  Cathmor  intimates  that  he  intends  to  revenge  the  death  of 
kis  brother  Cairbar. 

a  lo  have  no  funeral  eleg^-  sung  over  his  tomb,  was,  in  those  days,  reckoned  the 
grtatfst  misfortune  that  could  befal  a  man ;  as  bis  soul  couia  uot  b«  utUerwJse  auwitted 
to  the  aii7  ball  of  his  fuUieis. 
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round,  hung  high.  Near  him,  against  a  rock,  leaned 
the  stronger'' ot  Inis-huna  :  that  beam  of  light,  with 
wandei  ing  locks,  from  Lumon  of  the  roes.  At  distance 
rose  the  voice  of  Fonar,  with  the  deeds  of  the  days  of 
old.  The  voice  fails,  at  times,  in  Lubar's  growing  roar. 
*'  Crothar%"  begun  the  bard,  *'  hrst  dwelt  at  Atha's 
mossy  stream.  A  thousand  "*  oaks,  from  the  mountains, 
formed  his  echoing  hall.  The  gathering  of  the  people 
was  there,  around  the  feast  of  the  blue-eyed  king.  But 
U'ho,  among  the  chiefs,  was  like  the  stately  Crothar  ? 
Warriors  kindled  in  his  presence.  The  young  sigh  of 
virgins  rose.  In  Alnecma'  was  the  warrior  honoured; 
the  first  of  the  race  of  Bolga. 

He  pursued  the  chase  in  Ullin :  on  the  moss-covered 
top  01  Dnamrtrdo.  From  the  wood  looked  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cathmin,  the  blue-rolling  eye  of  Con-lama.  Her 
sigh  rose  in  secret.  She  bent  her  head,  midst  her  wan- 
dering locks.  The  moon  looked  in  at  night,  and  saw 
the  white-tossing  of  her  arms  ;  for  she  thought  of  the 
mighty  Crothar,  in  the  season  of  her  dreams. 

Three  days  feasted  Crothar  with  Cathmin.  On  the 
fourth  they  waked  the  hinds.  Con-lama  moved  to  the 
chase,  with  all  her  lovely  steps.  She  met  Crothar,  in 
the  narrow  path.  Tlie  bow  fell,  at  once,  from  her  hand. 
She  turned  her  face  away,  and  half-hid  it  with  her  locks. 
The  love  of  Crothar  rose.     He  brought  the  white-bo- 

0  By  the  stranger  ef  Inis-huna,  is  meant  SuImaUa,  the  dauglitCr  of  Conmor  kir.K  of 
Inis-huna,  the  ancient  namt?  of  that  part  of  Sou';h  Britain  which  :s  next  to  the  Irish 
coast.  She  had  followed  Cathaior  in  disguise.  Her  story  is  related  at  large  in  the 
fourth  h^xik.  / 

c  Crothar  vras  the  ancestor  of  Cathmnr,  and  the  first  of  bis  family  who  had  settled 
in  Atha.  It  was  in  his  time,  that  the  first  wars  were  kindled  hetv.-een  t'^.e  Firbolrj  and 
Cael.  The  propriety  of  the  episode  is  evident;  as  the  contest,  which  originally  rose  be- 
tween Crothar  and  Conar,  subsisted  afterv/ards  between  their  pjsterity,  and  was  the 
foundation  of  the  story  of  the  poem. 

■  "         "'  '  may  learn,  that  the  ai 


known  in  'reland  so  early  as  the  days  of  Ci-otbar.    When '.:  'settled 

In  the  country,  the  arts  of  civil  life  began  to  increase  amoni;  \  :     mention 

ir.ad«- of  the  towers  of  Atha  in  the  time  of  Cathmor,  whici:  c  :  ;       ..vjiiedto 

wooden  buildings.  In  Caledonia  they  l^gan  very  early  to  baii  vi.'  v 'u  None  of 
the  houses  of  Finrjal,  exLetitingTi-foirmal,  were  of  wood.  Ti-fnirmal  wai  the  great 
hall  where  the  baiJs  met  tci  repeat  their  compositions  annually,  before  they  submitted 
them  to  the  judgment  of  the  king  in  Selma. 

e  Ainecma,  or  Alnecmacht,  was  the  ancient  name  of  Connaaght.  UUin  is  still  the 
Irish  name  of  the  province  of  Ulster  To  avoid  the  multiulying  of  notes,  I  shall  here 
ir-va  the  signification  of  the  names  in  this  episode.  Drumardo, '  high  ridge. '  Cathmin, 
•calm  in  battle.'    Con.lainha.  «  soft  hand.'    TurloCh,  '  noao  of  the  quiTeTi*    ConCJi. 
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somed   maid  to  Atha.     Bards  raised   the  song  in  liei 
presence  ;  joy  dwelt  round  the  daughter  of  Ullin. 

*'  The  pride  of  Torloch  rose,  a  youth  who  loved  the 
Vvhite-handed  Con-lama.  He  came  with  battle  to  Al- 
necma  ;  to  Atha  of  the  roes.  Cormul  went  forth  to  the 
strife,  the  brother  of  car-borne  Crothar.  He  went  forth, 
but  he  fell,  and  the  sigh  of  his  people  rose.  Silent  and 
tall,  across  the  stream,  came  the  darkening  strength  oi 
Crothar:  he  rolled  the  foe  from  Alnecma,  and  return- 
ed^ midst  the  joy  of  Con-lam?;. 

"  Battle  on  battle  comes.  Blood  is  poured  on  blood. 
The  tombs  of  the  valiant  rise.  Erin's  clouds  are  hung 
round  with  ghosts.  The  chiefs  of  the  south  gathered 
round  the  echoing  shield  of  Crothar.  He  came  with 
death  to  the  paths  of  the  foe.  The  virgins  wept,  by 
the  streams  of  Uliin.  Thev  looked  to  the  mist  of  the 
hill,  no  hunter  descended  from  its  folds.  Silf 
darkened  in  the  land  :  blasts  sighed  lonely  on  grassy 
torn  hi. 

"  Descending  like  the  eagle  of  heaven,  with  all  his 
rustling  wings,  when  he  forsakes  the  blast  with  jov,  the 
son  of  Trenmor  came;  Conar,  arm  of  death,  from  Mor- 
ven  of  the  groves.  He  poured  his  might  along  green 
Erin.  Death  dimly  strode  behind  his  sword.  Th 
^ons  of  Bolga  fled  from  his  course  as  from  a  stream,  that 
bursting  from  the  stormy  desart,  rolh  the  fields  toge- 
ther with  all  their  echoing  woods.  Crothar-''  met  him 
in  battle  :  but  Alnecma's  warriors  fled.  The  ki>ng  ot 
Atha  slowly  retired,  in  the  grief  of  his  soul.  He  after- 
wards shone  in  the  south  ^  but  dim  as  the  sun  of  au- 
tumn, when  he  visits,  in  his  robes  of  mist,  Lara  of  dark 
strernis.  The  withered  grass  is  covered  with  dew  :  the 
fj-.  i.i .  ^Vr.--. :':;  \.r-^v  ■ ,  is  sad." 

/  i  '•  ■    ;     I       ,  ^  Uh  regHrd  to  Crnth^r,  is  remarkable.    As  he  was  the 


-citfecting.   We  Mrr.ire  the  speecn  ot  C8t;hmor,.bu:  iiiuent  t 
toul  ut°  tbe  good  old  pcet. 
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"  Why  wakes  the  bard  before  me,"  said  Cathmor, 
'  the  memory  ot"  those  who  fled  r  Has  some  ghost,  from 
his  dusky  cloud,  bent  forward  to  thine  ear;  to  frighten. 
Cathmor  from  the  field  with  the  tales  of  old  ?  Dwellers 
of  the  folds  of  night,  your  voice  is  but  a  blast  to  me  ; 
which  takes  the  grey  thistle's  head,  and  strews  its  beard 
on  streams.  Within  my  bosom  is  a  voice,  others  hear 
it  not.  His  soul  forbids  the  king  of  Erin  to  shrink  back 
frorii  war." 

Abashed  the  bard  sinks  back  in  night ;  retired,  he 
bends  above  a  stream,  his  thoughts  are  on  the  days  of 
Atha,  when  Cathmor  heard  his  song  with  joy.  His 
tears  come  rolling  down :  the  winds  are  in  his  beard. 

Erin  sleeps  around.  No  sleep  comes  down  on  Cath- 
ir.Ox-'s  eyes.  Dark,  in  his  soul,  he  saw  the  spirit  of  ■ 
low-laid  Cairbar.  He  saw  him,  without  his  song,  roll- 
ed in  a  blast  of  night.  He  rose.  His  steps  were  round 
the  host.  He  struck,  at  times,  his  echoing  shield.  The 
sound  reached  Ossian's  ear,  on  Mora  of  the  hinds. 

*'  Fill  an,"  I  said,  "  the  foes  advance.  I  hear  the 
shield  of  war.  Stand  thou  in  the  narrow  path.  Ossian 
shall  mark  their  course.  If  over  my  fall  the  host  shall 
pour ;  then  be  thy  buckler  heard.  Awake  the  king 
on  his  heath,  lest  liis  fame  should  cease."  I  strode  in 
all  my  rattling  arm^s ;  wide-bounding  over  a  stream  that 
darkly  winded,  in  the  field,  before  the  king  of  Atha. 
Green  Atha's  king,  with  lifted  spear,  came  forward  on 
my  course.  Now  w^ould  we  have  mixed  in  horrid 
fray,  like  two  contending  ghosts,  that  bending  forv-'ard, 
irovn  two  clouds,  send  forth  the  roaring  v/inds  ;  did 
not  Ossian  behold,  on  high,  the  helmet  of  Erin's  kings. 
The  eagle's  wings  spread  aI)ove  it,  rustling  in  the 
brteze.  A  red  star  looked  through  the  plumes.  I 
stout  the  lifted  spear. 

"  The  helmet  of  kings  is  before  me  I  Who  art  thou, 
son  of  night  ?  Shall  Ossian's  spear  be  renowned,  when 
thou  art  lowly  laid  ?"  At  once  he  dropt  the  gleaming 
lance.  Growing  before  me  seemed  the  form.  He 
stretched  his  hand  in  night ;  and  spoke  the  words  of 
kin  us. 
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"  Friend  of  the  spirit  of  heroes,  do  I  meet  thee  thus 
in  shades  ?  I  have  \Vished  for  thy  stately  steps  in  Atha, 
in  the  days  of  feasts.  Why  should  my  spear  now  arise  I 
The  sun  must  behold  us,  Os.sian;  Vv-hen  we  bend,  gleam- 
ing, in  the  strife.  Future  wariiors  shall  matk  the 
place  ;  and  shuddering  think  of  other  years.  They  shall 
mark,  it,  like  the  haunt  of  ghosts,  pleasant  and  dreadful 
to  the  soul." 

"  And  shall  it  be  forgot,"  I  said,  "  where  we  meet: 
in  peace?  Is  the  remembrance  of  battles  alwavs  plea- 
sant to  the  '■■oul  ?  Do  not  we  behold,  with  jov,  the  ph.c 
where  our  fathers  feasted  ?  Eut  our  eyes  are  full  oi  tear; 
on  the  held  of  their  wars.  The  stone  shall  rise,  with 
all  its  tTioss,  and  speak  to  other  years.  Here  Cathmor 
and  Ossian  met  1  the  warriors  m.et  in  peace  I  When 
thou,  O  stone,  shalt  fail  :  and  Lubar's  stream  roil  qu 
away  I  then  shall  the  traveller  corae,  and  bend  h-: 
perhaps,  in  rest.  When  the  darkened  moon  is  roiied 
over  his  head,  our  shadowy  forms  may  come,  and, 
Thixing  with  his  dreamis,  remind  liim  of  this  place.  But 
why  turnest  thou  so  dark  awav,  sen  of  Borbar-du- 
thui^  ?  ' 

"  Not  forgot,  son  of  Fingal,  shall  we  ascend  these 
v.-inds.  Our  deeds  are  streaiiiS  of  light,  before  the  eyes 
of  bards.  But  darkness  is  rolled  en  Atha  ;  the  king  ' 
low,  without  his  song :  still  there  was  a  beam  towards  j 
Cathmor  from  his  stormy  soul ;  like  the  moon,  in  a 
cloud,  amidst  the  dark-red  course  of  thunder." 

"  Son  of  Erin,"  I  replied,  "  my  wrath  dwells  not  in 
his  house*.  My  hatred  flies,  on  eagle  wing,  from  the 
ios.  that  is  low.  He  shall  hear  the  song  of  bards  j  Cair- 
bar  shall  rejoice  on  his  'vinds." 

Cathmoi's  swelling  soul  arose  :  he  took  the  dagger 
from  his  side  ;  and  placed  it  glea^iing  in  my  hand.     He 
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placed  it,  in  my  hand,  with  sighs,  and,  silent,  strode 
away.  Mine  eyes  followed  his  departure.  He  dimly 
gleamed,  like  the  form  of  a  ghost,  which  meets  a  tra- 
veller by  night,  on  the  dark-skirted  heath.  His  words 
are  dark  like  songs  of  old  :  with  morning  strides  the 
unlinished  shade  away. 

Who  '  comes  from  Lubar's  vale  ?  From  the  folds  of 
the  morning  mist  ?  The  drops  of  heaven  are  on  his  head. 
Plis  steps  are  in  the  paths  of  the  sad.  It  is  Carril  of 
other  times.  He  comes  from  Tura's  silent  cave,  I  be- 
hold it  dark  in  the  rock,  through  the  thin  folds  of  mist. 
There,  perh?.ps,  CuthuUin  sits  on  the  blast  which  bends 
its  trees.  Pleasant  is  the  song  of  the  morning  from  the 
bard  of  Erin  1 

'  The  waves  crowd  away-  for  fear :  they  hear  the 
sound  of  thy  coming  forth,  O  sun  1  Terrible  is  thy 
beauty,  son  oX heaven,  when  death  is  folded  in  thy  locks; 
when  thou  rollest  thy  vapours  before  thee,  over  the 
blasted  host.  But  pleasant  is  thy  beam  to  the  hunter, 
sitting  by  the  rock  in  a  storm,  when  thou  lookest  from 
i^thy  parted  cloud,  and  brightenest  his  dewy  locks;  he 
looks  down  on  the  streamy  vale,  and  beholds  the  des- 
cent of  roes.  How  long  s'r.alt  thou  rise  on  war,  and 
roll,  a  bloody  shield,  through  heaven  ?  I  see  the  deaths 
of  heroes  dark- wandering  over  thy  face  i" 

'  Why  wander  the  words  of  Carril  ?  Does  the  son  of 
heaven  mourn  ?  He  is  unstained  in  his  course,  ever  re- 
joicing in  his  tire.-  Roll  on,  thou  careless  light ;  thou 
too,  perhaps,  must  fall.  Thy  dun  robe*  may  seize. 
tiiee.  struggling,  in  thy  sky, 

''  Pleasant  is  the  voice  of  the  song,  O  Carril,  to  Os- 
sia-a's  soul  1  It  is  like  the  showier  of  the  morning,  when 
h  rotnes  through  the  rustling  vale,- on  which  the  sun 
J  1  ;Ls  through  mist,  just  rising  from  bis  rocks.  But  this 
-  time,   O  bard  I  to  sit  down  at  the  strife  of  song. 

•  morning  of  the  second  day,  from  the  opening  cf  the  poem,  comes  on.  After 
of  Cuthullin,  Carril  tie  son  of  Kinfena,  his  bafd,  retirei!  to  th;;  cave  of  Ti;ra, 
.  .3  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moi-lena,  the  scene  of  the  poem  of  'Jeniora.  His 
■pearance  here  eiir.bles  Ossian  to  fulfil  immediately^  the  promise  he  hsd  made 
.uior,  of  causing  lie  finorai  song  to  be  pronounced  over  ihc  tomb  o  f  Cairb^'. 
k.  only  tukes  up  the  space  of  a  few  hours. 
i-.'.e  (iun  roliC  of  liie  su..,  U  I'robably  meant  an  eclipse, 
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Fingal  is  in  arms  on  the  vale.  Thou  seest  the  flaming 
shield  of  the  king.  His  face  darkens  between  his  locks. 
He  beholds  the  wide  rolling  of  Erin. 

"  Does  not  Carril  behold  that  tomb,  beside  the  roar- 
ing stream  ?  Thiee  stones  lift  their  grey  heads  beneath 
a  bending  oak,  A  king  is  lowly  laid;  give  thou  his 
soul  to  the  wind.  He  is  the  brother  of  Cathmor  I  Open 
his  airy  hall  1  Let  thy  song  be  a  stream  of  joy  to  Cair- 
bar's  darkened  <jhost." 


TEMORA. 


^ije  argument* 

Morniog  coming  on,  Fingat,  after  a  speech  to  his  people,  devolves  the  command  on 
Gaul,  the  son  of  Morni,  it  being  the  castum  of  the  times,  last  the  kiag  should  n»t 
engage,  till  the  necessit/ of  affairs  required  his  superior  valcur  and  condu'tt.  The 
tin.'i  a.id  Ossian  retire  to  the  rocs  of  Cor.nul,  which  overlooked  tae  field  of  battle^ 
The  birds  sing  the  war^ong.  The  gsneral  conflict  is  cicscrifceii.  Gaal,  the  sou  of 
Morni,  distinguishes  himself ;  kills  Tur-la'.hon,  chief  ot  Moru;  h,  and  other  chiefs  of 
lesser  nsme.    On  the  other  hand,  Foldath,  whr  r  .■..---:.:'.:;  -;  .-  z'/r,  ;.--i .   foi  Cacli- 

mor,  after  the  example  of  Fingal,  kept  himsclj  ' -         ^.-^  .'.    ~    -^.i.  .    t.jis 

Connal,  chief  of  Uun-lora,  and  advances  to  en."  ?  -.lean 

lime,  being  wounded  in  the  hand,  by  arandoii  .?soa 

'  of  Fingal,  who  performs  prodigies  of  valour      :.  :  ingdl 

recals  his  army.     The  bards  meet  them,  with      .  •:'■  the 

jiraisej  of  Gaul  and  Fillan  are  partimhirlv  celeorai' (i.  ;  nj  i.;u  ,»  si.  m'.'-a  .l  ,.  it-.-st ; 
Fingnl  misses  Connal.  The  episode  of  Connal  and  Ciuh-cafuii  is  iutroajcca  ;  whicli 
throws  further  light  on  the  ancient  histor  y  of  Ireland.  Carril  is  dispatched  to  raise 
the  t<iinb  of  Connal.  The  action  of  this  book  takes  up  the  secoad  day,  from  the  open- 
i.ng  of  the  poem. 


BOOK  III. 

Who  is  that,  at  blue-streaming  Lubar  ;  by  the  bending 
hill  of  the  roes  ?  Tail,  he  leans  on  an  oak  torn  from  high, 
by  nightly  winds.  Wiio  but  Comhal's  son,  brightening 
in  the  last  of  his  ftelds  ?  His  grey  hair  is  on  the  breeze  : 
he  half  unsheathes  the  sword  of  Luno.  His  eyes  are 
turned  to  Moi-lena,  to  the  dark-rolling  of  foes.  Dost 
thou  hear  the  voice  of  the  king?  It  is  like  the  burning 
of  a  stream  in  the  desart,  when  it  coiTies  between  its 
.echoing  rocks,  to  the  blasted  field  of  the  sun. 

"  Wide-skirted  comes  down  the  foe  I  Sons  of  woody 
IVIorven,  arise.  Be  ye  like  the  rocks  of  my  land,  on 
whose  brown  sides  are  the  rolling  of  waters.  A  beam 
of  joy  comes  on  ray  soul;  I  see  them  mighty  before 
me.-  It  is  when  the  foe  is  feeble,  that  the  sigh's  of  Fin- 
gal  are  heard  ;  lest  death  should  come  without  renown, 
and  darkness  dwell  on  his  tomb.  Wn  i  shall  lead  the 
war,  against  the  host  of  Alnecma  ?  It  is  only  when 
danger  grows,  that  my  sword  shall  shine.  Such  was 
the  custom,  heretofore,  of  Tremnor  the  ruler  of  winds ; 

Vol.  II.  L 
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and  thus,  descended  to  battle  the  bliie-shielded  Tra- 
thal." 

The  chiefs  bend  towards  the  king  :  each  darkly  seems 
to  claim  the  war.  They  tell,  by  halves,  their  mighty 
deeds  :  and  turn  their  eyes  on  Erin.  But  far  before  the 
rest  the  son  of  Morni  stood ;  silent  he  stood,  for  wl-.o 
had  not  heard  of  the  batt'es  of  Gaul  ?  They  rose  witbia 
his  soul.  His  hand,  in  secret,  seized  the  sword.  The 
sword  which  he  brought  from  Strumon,  when  the 
strength  of  Morni  failed  '. 

On  his  spear  stood  the  son  of  Clatho  *"  in  the  wander- 
ing of  his  locks.  Thrice  he  raised  his  eyes  to  Fin- 
gal  :  his  voice  thrice  failed  him,  as  he  spoke.  Fillan 
could  not  boast  of  battles  ;  at  once  he  strode  away. 
Bent  over  a  distant  stream  he  stood  :  the  tear  hung  in 
his  eye.  He  struck,  at  times,  the  thistle's  head,  with 
his  inverted  spear. 

Nor  is  he  unseen  of  Fingal.  Sidelong  he  beheld  his 
son.  He  beheld  him,  with  bursting  joy;  and  turned, 
amidst  his  crowded  soul.     In  silence  turned  the  king 

?  strumon,  <  ptreim  of  the  hill  '  the  name  of  the  scst  of  the  family  of  Gaul,  in  the 
at-ii,:hboi-.ihi_H;d  (■:  ;-e!n;a.  Durinpr  Gaul's  expedition  to  Tromathon,  mentioiied  in  the 
j)oem  ot  OJthona,  ^Tor;^i  his  father  died,  \joriii  ordered  the  swordof  Strumon,  which 
iad  been  preserved  in  the  family,  as  a  re  e,  'from  the  days  of  Colgach,  the  most  re- 
mowncd  of  his  ancestors)  to  be  laid  by  his  •  c,  in  the  tomb  :  at  the  same  time  leaving  it 
3!!  charge  to  his  snn,  not  to  take  it  from  thence,  till  he  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremi- 
ty. Not  lonq  after,  two  of  his  brothe-s  hc-inp  s!a;n,  in  battle,  bv  Coldaronnan,  chief  cf 
Clurha,  Gaul  went  to  his  father's  tunib  to  take  the  sword.  His  address  to  the  spirit  of 
the  deceased  hero,  is  the  only  part  now  remaining  of  a  poem  cf  Ossian's  on  the  subject. 
3  s);?.H  here  lav  ii  lefcre  the  reader 

Gaui.  "  Breaker  uf  echoing  shields,  whose  head  is  deep  in  shades;  hearmefrom  the 
davkness  of  Ciora.     (;  sen  of  Colgsch  hear ! 

No  ructling,  like  the  eagle's  wing,  comes  over  the  course  cf  my  streams.  Deep-bo- 
somed in  the  midst  ojithe  desart,  O  king  uf  Strumon,  hear! 

DT\tllest  thru  in  the  shadowy  breeze,  that  pours  its  dark  wave  over  the  grass?  Cease 
to  sfew  the  bear.!  of  the  thistle  ;  Ochief  of  Clora.  hear! 

<ji-  ridcst  thou  on  a  beam,  amidst  the  dark  of  clouds  ?  Pourest  thou  the  loud  wind  ou 
the  ae.i=,  to  roll  their  blue  wr.ves  over  isles  ?  hear  rue,  father  of  Gaul ;  amidst  thy  ter- 
rors, hear ! 

The  ru.stling  of  eagles  is  heard,  the  murniurinf:  or:ks  shake  their  heads  on  the  hills  ; 
dreadful  and  pleasant  is  thT  approach,  friend  of  Uv:  dwelling  heroes. 

Monii.  V.'ho  dv  akes  me  in  the  mic.st  of  niy  clouds,  wlu-r"  my  locks  of  mist  spre.id 
ou  t.he  winds  ?  JVIixed  with  the  noise  of  streams,  whv  risf  s    r    voice  of  Gaul  ? 

Gaul.  Ky  foes  are  around  me,  Morni  ;  thcl,  daik  ship:;  i.escend  from  their  waves. 
Give  the  sword  of  -itrumon,  that  beam  which  thou  liidest  in  thv  right. 

Morni.  Ti-ke  the  sword  of  resounding  Strumon  ;  I  look  on  thy  war,  my  son  ;  I  look, 
a  dim  meteor,  from  my  cloud;  blue-shielded  Gaul,  destroy." 

m  Clatho  was  the  dauehter  of  CathuUa,  king  of  Inistore.  Fingal,  in  one  of  his  ex. 
peditionc  'o  that  is'andj  fell  in  love  with  Clatho,  and  took  her  to  wife,  after  the  death 
of  Fos-crana,  the  dauc-hter  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland. 

clatho  was  the  mother  of  Kyno,  h  illan,  and  Bosmina,  mentioned  in  the  battle  of  Lo. 
ra.     Fillan  is  often  called  the  59a  Of  Cla'JlOj  tO  tli8ti»SUJS&  ilWU  ftOffl  UWSe  SOUS  whJlilJ 

i'ipgal  bad  by  RcSi-cxsna, 
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towards  Mora  of  woods.  He  hid  the  big  tear  with  his 
locks.     At  length  his  voice  is  heard. 

'•  First  of  the  soiis  of  Morni ;  thou  rock  that  defiest 
the  storm  I  Lead  thou  my  battle,  for  the  race  of  low- 
laid  Cormac.  No  boy's  staff  is  thy  spear  :  no  harmless, 
beam  of  light  thy  sword.  Son  of  Morni  of  steeds,  be- 
hold the  foe;  destroy.  FiH.an,  observe  the  chief :  he 
is  not  calm  in  strife  :  nor  burns  he,  heedless,  kt  battle  ; 
my  son,  observe  the  king.  He  is  strong  as  Labar's 
stream,  but  never  foams  aiyl  roars.  High  on  cloudy 
Mora,  Fin^al  shall  behold  the  war.  Srand,  Ossian", 
near  thy  father,  by  the  falling  stream.  Raise  the  voice, 
O  bards  I  Morven,  move  beneath  the  sound.  It  is  my 
latter  neld  ;  clothe  it  over  with  light." 

As  the  sudden  rising  of  winds,  or  distant  rolling  o£ 
troubled  seas,  when  some  dark  ghost,  in  wrath,  heaves 
the  biltows  over  an  isle,  the  seat  of  -riist,  on  the  deep, 
for  i-nany  dark-brown  years :  so  terrible  is  the  sou;id  of 
the  host,  wide-moving  over  the  field.  Gaul  is  tad  be- 
fore them  :  the  streams  glitter  within  his  strides.  The 
bards  raised  the  song  by  his  side  ;  he  struck  his  shield 
between.  On  the  skirts  of  the  olast  the  tuneful  voices 
arose. 

"  On  Crona,"  said  the  bards,  "  there  bursts  a  stream 
by  night.  It  swells  in  its  own  dark  course,  till  morn- 
ing's early  beam.  Then  comes  it  white  from  the  hill, 
wfth  the  rocks  and  their  hund.ed  groves.  Far  be  my 
steps  from  Crona  :  death  is  tumbling  there.  Be  ye  a 
stream  from  Mora,  sons  of  cloudy  Morven." 

*'  Who  rises,  from  his  car,  on  Giutha  ?  The  hills  are 
troubled  before  the  king  I  Tiie  dark  woods  echo  round, 
and  lighten  at  his  steel.  See  him,  amidst  the  foe,  like 
Colgach's  "  sportful  ghost;  when  he  scatters  the'clouds, 

n  Ullin  being  sent  to  Morven  with  the  body  of  Oscar,  Ossian  attends  his  father  in 
quaUty  of  chief  ban!. 

a  There  are  some  tr^ditions^  but,  I  believe,  of  l:ite  invention,  that  this  Colgach  was 
the  same  with  the  QAgi\:-ji-i  of  Tie  itus.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  Gaol,  the  son  of  Morni, 
ind  r^pv^^s,  from  torr.e  reaiiy  ancient  traditions,  to  have  been  king,  or  Vergobret,  of 
the  C=!''cl'''r.!sns  ;  and  hence  proceeded  the  pretensions  of  the  fsuiily  of  Morni  to  the 
thronf,  which  crented  a  prood  deal  of  distjriance,  both  to  Comhal  ai>d  his  son  FingaL 
Tlje  first  V  ;  led  in  b  •.  iL-  -iy  that  tribe,  and  it  was  after  Fingal  was  grown  up,  that 
tbeyv,v  .  nee  Colgach  signifies  '  fiercely  lookinp ;' wh;ch  is  a  very 
proper  i;  .tirt  is  probablv  the  -irigin  of  Galgacus  ;  though  i  'jelieve  ''- 
isa  ..  .^. ^  .  ..     _.        ..  


Colgach  here  mentioned  was  the  same  with  thst 
Hero.    I  tiu...  j;  ..^.^j  ^_ ^u.  .ing,  with  how  much  propriety  the  song  of  the  baras  is  coa- 
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and  rides  the  eddying  wings  I  It  is  Morni  ^  of  the  bound- 
ing steeds  I  Be  like  thy  father,  Gaul." 

"  Selma  is  opened  wide.  Bards  take  the  tremblii  _ 
?)arps.  Ten  youths  carry  the  oak  of  the  feast.  A  dis-  [ 
tant  sun-beain  marks  the  hill.  The  du:-ky  waves  of  tlie  , 
blast  flv  over  the  fields  of  grass.  Why  art  thou  so  si- 
lent, Mcrven  ?  The  king  returns  with  all  his  fame. 
Did  not  the  battle  roar  ;  yet  peaceful  is  his  brow  ?  It 
roared,  and  Fingal  overcame.  Be  like  thy  father, 
T'lllan." 

They  m.oved  beneath  the  song.  High  waved  their 
arnns,  as  rushy  fields  beneath  autumnal  winds.  On  Mo- 
xa  stood  the  king  in  arms.  Mist  faes  round  his  buckler 
broad,  as  aloft  it  hung  on  a  bough,  on  Cormul's  mossy 
rock.  In  silence  I  stood  by  Fingal,  and  turned  my  eves 
on  Cromla's  '  wood  :  lest  I  should  behold  the  host,  and 
rush  amidst  my  swelling  soul.  My  foot  is  forward  on 
the  heath.  I  glittered,  tali,  in  steel :  like  the  falling 
stream  of  rromo,  which  nightly  winds  bind  over  with 
ice.  The  boy  sees  it,  on  high,  gleaming  to  the  early 
beam  :  towards  it  he  turns  his  ear,  and  wonders  why  it 
is  so  silent. 

Nor  bent  over  a  stream  is  C^thmor,  like  a  youth  in  a 
peaceful  field  :  wide  he  drew  forward  the  war,  a  dark 
and  troubled  wave.  But  when  he  beheld  Fingal  on 
Mora,  his  generous  pride  arose.  "  Shall  the  chief  of 
Atha  fight,  and  no  king  in  the  field?  Foldath,  lead  my 
people  forth.     Thou  art  a  beam  of  fire." 

Forth  issued  the  chief  of  Moma,  like  a  cloud,  the 
robe  of  ghosts.  He  drew  his  sword,  a  tlame  from  his 
side  ;  and  b?.de  the  battle  move.  The  tribes,  like  rid- 
gy waves,  dark  pour  their  strength  around.  Haughty 
in  his  stride  before  them  :  his  red  eye  rolls  in  wrath. 
He  called  the  chief  of  Dunratho'';  and  his  words  were 
heard. 

<lucted.    Caul,  whnse  experience  mic;ht  have  rendered  his  conduct  cautious  in 
the  ox'.m  !e  of  his  ft ther,  iust  rushine;  to  battle,  set  before.his  eyes.    Fillan, 
thei  liauJ    \i-hose  youth  niijrhi  make  him  impetuous  and  unguarded  in  action, 
inincU.ft...      (    '       • '\  -       r-  '    h-d\iour  of  Finga!  upon  like  occasions. 
p  The  •^-  •  ( .'■  1  CUitha,  alluded  to,  is  handed  dov/n  in  traditio,-- 

q  Ihr-  m  '  •  '  ,i  'ho  neighbourhood  of  the  scene  of  this  poem ;  whici 

patches,  heiHjConnul  ta  lie  in  a.iibash  behind  the  ai 
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"  Cormul,  thou  beholdest  that  path.  It  winds  ^eea 
behind  the  foe.  Place  ihy  people  there  ;  le^t  Morven. 
should  escape  from  my  sword.  Bards  ot  green-valleyed 
Erin,  let  no  voice  of  yours  arise.  The  sons  of  iNIorven. 
must  fall  without  song.  They  are  the  foes  of  Cairbar.  . 
Hereafter  shall  the  traveller  meet  their  dark,  thick  rnist 
on  Lena,  where  it  wanders,  with  their  ghosts,  be?ide 
the  reedy  lake.  Never  shall  they  rise,  without  song, 
to  the  dwelling  of  winds." 

Co.mul  darkened  as  he  went ;  behind  him  rushed  his 
tribe.  They  sunk  beyond  the  rock  :  Gaul  spoke  to 
Fillan  of  Moruth  ;  as  his  eye  pursued  the  course  of 
the  dark  eved  king  of  Dunratho.  "Thou  beholdest 
the  steps  of  Conriul  ;  let  thine  arm  be  strong.  When 
he  is  low,  son  of  Fingal,  remember  Gaul  in  war. 
Here  I  fall  forward  into  battle,  amidst  the  ridge  of 
shields." 

The  sign  of  death  arose  :  the  dreadful  sound  of  Mor- 
ni's  sbieid.  Gaul  poured  his  voice  between.  Fingal 
rose,  high  on  Mora.  He  saw  them,  from  wing  to 
wing,  bendmg  in  the  strife.  Gleaming,  on  his  own 
dark-hill,  the  streneth  of  Atha  stood.  They  were  like 
two  spirits  of  heaven,  standing  each  on  his  gloomy 
cloud  ;  when  they  pour  abroad  the  winds,  and  lift  the 
roaring  seas.  The  blue-tumbling  of  waves  is  before 
them,  marked  with  the  paths  of  whales.  Themselves 
are  calm  and  bright ;  and  the  gale  lifts  their  locks  of 
mist. 

What  beam  of  light  hangs  high  in  air?  It  is  Morni'i 
-dreadful  sword.  Death  is  strewed  on  thy  paths,  O 
Gaul ;  thou  foldest  them  together  in  thy  rage.  Like 
a  voung  oak  fails  Turlathon  ',  with  his  branches  round 
him.  His  high-bosomed  spouse  stretches  her  white 
arras,  in  dreams,  to  the  returning  king,  as  she  sleeps 
by   gurgling   Moruth,    in  her  disordered  locks.     It  is 

suits  well  with  the  character  of  Foldath,  which  is,  throughout,  haughty  and  presumptu- 
ous. Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  speech,  we  hnd  the  opinion  of  the  times,  concern- 
ing the  unhappinesi  of  the  souls  of  those  who  v/ere  buried  without  the  funeral  song,. 
This  doctrine,  no  doubt,  was  inculcated  by  the  bards  to  make  their  order  more  respec-€ 
table  and  necessary. 
t  Tur-lathon,  '  broad  trunk  of  a  tree.'    Moruth,  '  great  stream.'    Oichamo,  •  mild 

Vfiid.'  j^ua-loO)  *  tfae HiU  of  Uie  noisy  stream.'   Outb-catonj  <  datk-brewa  ptitu.' 
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his  ghost,  Oichorna;  the  chief  is  iowly  laid.  Hearken 
not  to  the  winds  for  Turlathon's  echoing  shield.  It  is 
pierced,  by  his  streams,  and  its  sound  is  passed  away. 

Not  peaceful  is  the  hand  of  Foldath  :  he  winds  his 
course  in  blood.  Conna!  met  him  in  fight  ;  they  mix^d 
their  clanging  steel.  Why  should  mine  eyes  behold 
theiTi  ?  Conual,  thy  locks  are  grey.  Thou  wert  the 
friend  of  strangers,  at  the  moss-covered  rock  of  Dun- 
jora.  When  the  skies  were  rolled  together;  then  thy 
feast  was  spread.  The  stranger  heard  the  winds  with- 
out ;  and  rejoiced  at  thy  burning  oak.  Why,  son  of 
iJuth-caron,  ait  thou  laid  in  blood  ?  The  blasted  tree 
bends  above  thee  :  thy  shield  lies  broken  near.  Thy 
blood  mixes  with  the  stream  ;  thou  breaker  of  the 
shields  '. 

I  took  the  spear,  in  my  wrath  ;  but  Gaul  rushed  for- 
ward on  the  foe.  The  feeble  pass  by  his  side  ;  his  rage 
is  turned  on  Moraa's  chief.  Now  they  had  raised  their 
deathful  spears  :  unseen  an  arrow  came.  It  pierced 
he  hand  of  Gaal  ;  his  steel  fell  sounding  to  earth. 
Young  Fillan  c?me ' ,  with  Corraui's  shield,  and  stretch- 
ed it  large  before  the  king.  Foldath  sent  his  shout  a- 
broad,  and  kindled  all  the  field  :  as  a  blast  that  lifts  the 
broad-winged  fiame,  over  Lumon's"  echoing  groves. 

"  Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho,"-  said  Gaul,  "  thou'art  a 
beam  from  heaven ;  that  coming  on  the  troubled  deep, 
binds  up  the  tempest's  wing.  Connul  is  fallen  before 
thee.  Early  art  thou  in  the  fame  of  thy  fathers.  Rush 
,not  too  far,  my  hero,  I  cannot  lift  the  spear  to  aid.  I 
stand  harmless  in  battle  :  but  my  voice  shall  be  poured 
abroad.  The  sons  of  Morven  shall  hear,  and  remem- 
ber my  former  deeds." 

His  terrible  voice  rose  on  the  wind,  the  host  bend 
forward  in  the  fight.  Often  had  they  heard  him  at 
IStrumon,  when  he  called  them  to  the  chase  of  the 
hinds.     Himself  stood  tall,  amidst  the  war,  as  an  oak 

t  Fillan  had  been  dispatched  by  Gaul  to  oppose  Cormul,  who  had  been  sent  by  Fol. 
daih  lo  lie  in  arr.bush  til-'nd  the  Caledonian  army.  It  appears  that  Fillan  had  killed 
Cormul,  otherwise  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  possessed  himself  of  the  shield  of 

in  luii-iMTA,  or  th&t  part  of  SoutbSiUw), . 
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in  the  skirts  of  a  storm,  which  now  is  clothed,  on  high, 
in  mist :  then  shows  its  broad,  waving  head  ;  the  mus- 
ing hunter  lifts  his  eye  from  his  own  rushy  field. 

My  soul  pursues  thee,  O  Fillan,  through  the  path  of 
thy  idmc.  lliuu  rollest  the  foe  before  thee.  Now 
Foldath,  peihaps,  would  fly  ;  but  night  came  down 
with  its  clouds ;  and  Cathmor's  horn  was  heard.  The 
sons  of  Mjrvcn  heard  the  voice  of  Fingal,  from  Mora's 
gathered  raist.  The  bards  poured  their  song,  like  dew, 
on  the  returning  war. 

"  Who  comes  from  Strumon,"  they  said,  *'  amidst 
her  wandering  locks  ^  She  is  mournml  in  her  steps, 
and  lifts  her  biue  eyes  towards  Erin.  Why  art  thou 
sad,  ii.vir-choma'^'?  Who  is  like  thy  chief  in  renown  ? 
He  descended  dreadful  to  battle  :  he  returns  like  a  light 
from  a  cloud.  He  lifted  the  svv'ord  in  wrath;  they 
shrunk  before  blue-shielded  Gaui  1 

"  Joy,  like  the  rustling  gale,  comes  on  the  soul  of 
the  king.  He  remembers  the  battles  of  old  ;  the  days 
wherein  his  fathers  Ibught.  The  days  of  old  return  on 
;Fingal's  mind,  as  he  beholds  the  renown  of  his  son. 
As  the  sun  rejoices  from  his  cloud,  over  the  tree  his 
beams  have  raised,  as  it  shakes  his  lonely  head  on  the 
heath  ;  so  joyful  is  the  king  over  FiUan. 

"  As  the  rolling  of  thunder  on  hills,  when  Lara's 
fields  are  still  and  dark,  such  are  the  steps  of  Morven, 
pleasant  and  dreadful  to  the  ear.  They  return  with 
their  sound,  like  eagles  to  their  dark-browed  rock, 
after  the  prey  is  torn  on  the  field,  the  dun  sons  of  the 
bounding  hind.  Your  fathers  rejoice  from  their  clouds, 
sons  -of  streamy  Cona." 

Such  was  the  nightly  voice  of  bards,  on  Mora  of  the 
hinds.  A  flame  rose,  from  an  hundred  oaks,  which 
winds  had  torn  from  Cormul's  steep.  The  feast  is 
spread  in  the  midst :  around  sat  the  gleaming  chiefs, 
Fingal  is  there  in  his  strength  ;  the  eagle-wing"^  of  his 

V  Evir-choama,  '  mild  and  stately  maid,'  the  wife  of  Gaul.  She  was  the  daughter  ef 
Casdu-conglas,  chief  of  I-dronlo,  one  of  the  Hebrides. 

•w  The  kings  of  Morven  and  Ireland  had  a  plume  of  eagle's  feathers,  by  way  of  ot'- 
aament,  in  their  helmets.  It  WAS  jioin  thU  iJisUpfiuUJiiiig  asark  liUV  Ossian  knew 
CiiU-tfior,  in  tbe  jeiond  btok. 
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helmet  sounds :  the  rustlmy  blasts  of  the  west,  unequal 
rushed  through  night :  Long  looked  the  king  in  silence, 
round  :  at  length  his  words  were  heard. 

"  My  soul  feels  a  want  in  our  joy.  I  behold  a  breach 
among  my  friends.  The  head  of  one  tree  is  low  :  the 
squally  wind  pours  in  on  Selma.  Where  is  the  chief 
of  Dun-lora?  Ought  he  to  be  forgot  at  the  feast? 
When  did  he  forget  the  stranger,  in  the  midst  of  ids 
echoing  hali  ?  Ye  are  silent  in  my  presence  I  Connal  is 
then  no  more.  Joy  meet  thee,  O  warrior,  like  a  stream 
of  light.  Swift  be  thy  course  to  thy  fathers,  in  the 
folds  of  the  mountain-winds.  Ossian,  thy  soul  is  fire  ; 
kindle  the  memory  of  the  king.  Awake  the  battles  of 
Conr,al,  when  first  he  shone  in  v./ar.  The  locks  ci 
Connal  were  grey  ;  his  days  of  youth*  were  mixed 
with  mine.  In  one  day  Duth-caron  first  strung  out 
bows  against  the  roes  of  Dun-lora." 

"  Many,"  I  said,  "  are  our  paths  to  battle,  in  green- 
hilled   Inis-fail.      Often  did   our  sails  arise,    over  the 
blue-tumbling  waters ;  when  we  came,  in  other  days 
to  aid  the   race  or  Conar.     The  strife  roared  once 
Ainecmfi,  at  the  foam-covered  streams  of  Duth-ula 
With  Cormac  descended   to   bat  tit   Duth-caron   from 
cloudy  Morven.     Nor  descended  Duth-caron   alone 
his  sun  was  bv  his  side,  the  long-haired  youth  of  Con. 
nal  lifting  the  first  of  his  spears.     Thou  didst  command 
them,  O  Fingal,  to  aid  the  king  of  Erin 

"  Like  the  bursting  strength  of  a  stream,  the  son: 
of  Bolga  rushed  to  war  :  Colc-ulla"  was  before  them 
the  chief  of  blue-streaming  Atha.  The  battle  wa; 
mixed  on  the  plain,  like  the  meeting  of  two  stormj 
seas.     Cormac"  shone  in  his  own  strife,  bright  as  th< 

«  After  the  death  of  Comhal,  and  during  the  usurpation  of  the  tribe  of  Morni,  Fin 

gml  was  educa.ri]  in  ;):  ivavo  tr;  Uuth-caroii,  which  occassions  his  regretting  so  niur"-  "-' 
fall.     'Whirl,  '  , 'n  uD,  he  stxir.  reducer!  the  tribe  of  Morni;  uIk;,  as  i 

pears  froii.  .lc,  sent  Duth-caron  and  his  son  Connal  to  the  r 

Corniar,  t'  ,  of  Ireland,  who  was  oriven  to  the  las:  extrc:r.:t 

the  insun  ■•  This  episode  throws  further  light  on  the  tontes: 

tween  the  C  .  ;;i;  is  the  more  valuable  upon  that  account. 

J/  Duth-u'.iij  r.  river  in  C'cnnaught  ;  it  signifies,  '  dark  rushing  water.' 
x  CoIc-ulU,  '  firm  look  in  readiness  ;'  he  was   the  b-other  of  Borbar-duthul, 
father  of  C-.irbar  n.nd  C  st.'uncr,  who,  after  the  death  of  Cormac  the  son  of  Artho, 
cessively  mounted  the  Irish  throne. 
a  Corrnnc,  the  son  of 
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brms  of  his  fathers.  But  far  before  the  rest,  Duth- 
:aron  hewed  down  the  foe.  Nor  slept  the  arm  of 
Connal,  by  his  father's  side.  Atha  prevailed  on  the 
plam  :  like  scattered  mist  fled  the  people  of  Ullin^ 
Then  rose  the  sword  of  Duth-caron,  and  the  steel 
3f  broad-shielded  Connal.  They  shaded  their  flying 
friends,  like  two  rocks  with  their  heads  of  pine.  Night 
:ame  down  on  Duth-ula  ;  silent  strode  the  chiefs  over 
the  field.  A  mountain  stream  roared  across  the  path^ 
nor  could  Duth-caron  bound  over  its  course.  "  Why 
.tands  my  father  ?"  said  Connal,  "  I  hear  the  rushing 
foe." 

"  Fly  Connal,"  he  said ;  "  thy  father's  strength  be- 
gins to  fall.  I  corne  wounded  from  battle  ;  here  let 
me  rest  in  night."     "  But  thou  shall  not  remain  alone," 

id  Connal's  bursting  sigh.  "  My  shield  is  an  eagle's 
wing  to  cover  the  kuig  of  Dim-lora."  He  bends  dark, 
above  the  chief:  the  mighty  Duth-caron  dies. 

*'  Day  rose,  and  night  returned.  No  lonely  bard 
appeared,  deep  musing  on  the  heath  :  and  could  Con- 
nal leave  the  tcmb  of  his  father,  till  he  should  receive 
his  fame  ?  He  bent  the  bow  against  the  roes  of  Duth- 
ula  ;  he  spread  the  lonely  feast.  Seven  nights  he  laid 
his  head  on  the  tomb,  and  saw  his  father  in  his  dreams. 
He  saw  him  rolled  dark,  in  a  blast,  like  the  vapour  of 
reedy  Lego. — At  length,  the  steps  of  Colgan''  cam.e, 

:•  ■?(!  the 
.  .  .  ,  -  -.:  r-.pts 
in  Uie  race  of  Conar,  W-fov  thev  .  ..  ...  :  .;;.J^ity 
bf  Cormac,  the  son  of  Artho.  Irek.nd,  fn.m  'J-.f  i:.05'.  K.;.:.:  .-ringit 
Seems  to  have  been  always  so  disiHrbed  t                                 ■  .  ni,  tiint  it  :s  liificult  to 

Pv,  whether  it  ever  W2S,  for  any  leng-.:  .  ine  monarch.    It  is -.er- 

i'n,  thnt  every  province,  if  not  ever-/  s:  ;  \vn  king.    One  of  those 

letty  princes  assurrcJ,  ?.t  time?,  ?:  ?  :  :  a,  and,'  onactcunt  of  iVis 

superior  force,  or  in  ■  -   ■   --♦  n,,i.ii.  .■■,■  ;^^.;  hy  the  rest  .Ts  such;  but 

the  suc&;ssion  fro:r  -.0   h;ive  oeen  estatlisheti      Jt  was 

the  divisicn  amor,    -  nd  constitution  of  their  governm;.nt, 

that,  at  last,  subjt 

b  The  inhabitant;  -.  oi"  the  race  of  the  Caledoniacs,  seem, 

ilone  to  hive  tieen  thi.  jirm  irc:  ^i  lu  mc  sLi^t.^aiun  in  the  family  of  Conar.  The  Fir- 
lolg  were  only  subjci-t  to  lUcm  by  Lo:.sLra;iitj  and  enibraced  every  opportunity  to 
their  yoke. 

■  c  Coigan,  the  son  of  Cathmul,  was  the  principal  bard  of  Cormac  Mac-Couar,  king  of 
Ireland,  ^'art  of  an  old  poem,  on  the  loves  of  Finjal  and  Ros-crr.na,  is  still  preserved, 
ir.ii  goes  under  the  name  of  this  Coigan;  but  whether  it  is  of  his  composition,  or  the 
j»r<.duction  of  a  later  ?ge,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  ap- 
pears, from  the  obsolete  phrases  which  it  contains,  to  be  very  ancient:  and  its  poeti- 
eai  mtrit  may  perhaps  eicase  me  for  laying  a  translatioa  of  ii  before  the  reeder.    Wfcac 
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the  bard  of  hls^h  Temora.     Durh-caron  received  hi 
fame,  and  brightened,  as  he  rose  on  the  wind." 

••'•  Pleasant  to  the  ear,"  said  Fingal,  "  is  the  prais. 
of  the  kings  oi-  men  ;  when  their  bows  are  stroua;  ii 
battle;  when  they  sofren  at  the  sight  of  the  sad.  Thu; 
let  my  narne  be  renowned,  when  bards  siiall  lightei 
my  rising  soul.  C'.rril,  san  of  Kin-fena ;  take  th| 
bards  and  raise  a  tomb.  To-night  let  Connal  dwel 
within  his  narro.v  house  :  let  nut  the  soul  of  the  a 
liant  wander  on  the  winds.  Faint  glimmers  the  mooi 
on  Moi-iena,  through  the  bread-headed  groves  of  thi 
hill  ;  raise  stones,  beneath  its  beams,  to  all  the  fallei 
in  war.  Thou;<h  no  chiefs  weie  they,  yet  their  band 
were  strong  in  fight.  Thf--y  were  my  rock  in  danger 
the  mountain  from  which  I  spread  my  eagle  wing 
thence  am  I  renowned  :  Carril  forget  not  the  low." 

Loud  at  once,  from  the  hundred  bards,  rose  the  soni 
of  the  tomb.  Carril  strode  before  them  ;  they  are  th' 
murmur  of  streams  behind  him.  Silence  dwells  in  th' 
vales  of  Moi-lena,  where  each,  with  its  own  d:*"! 
stream,  is  winding  between  the  hills.  I  heard  ti 
voice  of  the  bards,  lessening  as  they  moved  along, 
leaned  forward  from  my  shield  ;  and  felt  the  kindling 
of  mv  soul.  Half-formed,  the  words  of  my  song,  burs 
forth  upon  the  wind.  So  hears  a  tree,  on  the  vale,  tht 
voice  of  spring  around  :  it  pours  its  green  leaves  to  t hi 

remains  of  this  poem  is  a  dialogue  in  a  lyric  measure,  between  Firpal  and  Ros-cra 
tlia  aaugnter  of  Cormac.    She  begins  with  a  soliloquy,  w'/.ii  is  overJie^tu  by  Fingal. 

Kos.crana.     "By  ni.^ht  c.nie  a  uream  to  iros-rraiia!    i  reel  my  bct-ng  soui. 
visv'm  of  the  forms  of  the  dead,  came  to  the  blue  eyes  rf  Erin      But,  r-s:  ,r  from  i 
wave  of  the  north,  I  beheld  him  bright  in  his  'octs.    I  uehekl  the  son  of  the  icint;.    ' 
beating  soul  is  high.     I  laid  my  liead  down  in  night :  ar;ain  ascended  the  for.".i.     \y 
tieiayest  thou  thy  coming,  young  rider  of  the  streamy  waves  ? 

But,  there,  far  distant  he  comes  ;  where  seas  roll  thei:  green  ridges  in  mist!  You 
dwfiler  of  my  soul,  why  dost  chou delay ! 

Fingal.  It  was  the  s^ft  voice  of  :> loi-lena !  the  pleasant  b.^eze  of  the  valle  j  of  roi 
But  why  dost  thou  hide  thee  in  shades'  Young  love  of  iicroe^,  rise.  Are  not  thy  st' 
covered  with  light !  In  thy  groves  thcu  appearest,  Ros-crin*,  like  Die  sun  in  tht 
therias  of  cloudi.     Wily  dost  thou  hide  ihee  in  shades  ?  Youag  love  of  iitroes,  t'hj. 

).■ ,  -..f-r-'.iT;      :  rv  flu cteri-ig  soul  is  hi^h  '.  Let  me  turn  from  the  steps  of  the  king 

Ia-,'  ^1    ■    1       '  ,'-,r;t  voi:;.-,  3i\d  siiall  my  blue  eyes  roll,  in  his  presence!  Roe  of! 

i.  '!  ,hy  dwelling  I  move.     Meet  mc,  ye  breezes  of  Mora,  as  I  rn( 

.winds.     But  whv  should  he  ascend  his  ocaan!  Son  of  h^iroes.  i 

s     i    .  ,     .;    '    :.;  /  slops  shall  not  mov£  to  the  desai  t :  the  light  rf  Ros-crana  is  hi  re 

:-i;ig-'i  li  w.ibth J  light  tread  of  a  ghost,  the  fair  dweller  of  eddying-winds.  V\ 
dec-.-i\\:^t  thou  me,  with  thy  voice  ;  Here  let  me  rest  in  shades.  Sh  ^uldsc  thou  s-rc- 
thy  whitt  arm,  from  thy  grove,  thou  sun.heam  of  Cormac  <.f  Erin! 

R  IS  crana  He  is  gme!  and  my  blue  eyes  are  dim  :  faint-rolling,  in  all  m;,  t;< 
But,  there,  I  behold  him,  alone  ;  king  of  Morven,  my  soul  is  ttune.  Ah  me!  w) 
daaging  armour !  CulcuUa  of  Atha  is  near  1" 
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and  shakes  its  lonely  head.  The  hum  of  the 
lountdin-bee  is  near  it ;  the  hunter  sees  it,  with  joy, 
om  the  blasted  iieath. 

Young  Filian  at  a  distance  stood.  His  helmet  lay 
littering  on  the  ground.  His  dark  hair  is  loose  to  the 
last  :  a  beam  of  light  is  Clatho's  son.  He  heard  the 
ores  of  the  king  with  joy  ;  and  leaned  forward  on 
is  spear. 

•'  My  son,"  said  car-borne  Fingal  ;  "  I  saw  thy 
eeds,  and  my  soul  was  glad.  The  fame  of  our  fa- 
rmers. I  said,  bursts  from  its  gathered  cloud.  Thou 
rt   brave,  son  of  Clatha ;  but  headlong  m  the  strife. 

So   did  not  Fingal  advance,  thougii  he  never  feared 

foe.  Let  thy  people  be  a  ridge  behind  ;  they  are 
hy  strength  in  the  field.  Then  shalt  thou  be  long  re- 
owued,  and  behold  the  tombs  of  thy  fathers.  The 
nenrory  of  the  past  returns,  my  deeds  in  other  years  : 
^'hen  first  I  descended  from  ocean  on  the  green-val- 

ved  isle."     We  bend  towards  the  voice  of  the   king. 

'he  raoon  looks  abroad  from  her  cloud.  The  grey- 
kirted  mist  is  near  the  dwelling  of  the  ghosts. 
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^'  Bexeath  ''  an  oak,"  said  the  king,  "  I  sat  on  Sel 
ma's  streamy  rock,  when  Connal  rose,  from  the  sea 
with  the  broken  spear  of  Duth-caron.  Far  distant  stooc 
the  youth,  and  turned  away  his  eyes ;  for  he  remem 
bered  the  steps  of  his  father,  on  his  own  green  hills 
I  darkened  in  my  place  :  dusky  thoughts  rolled  ove 
mv  soul.  The  kings  of  Erin  rose  before  m.e.  I  half 
unsheathed  my  sword.  Slowly  approached  the  chiefs 
they  lifted  up  their  silent  eyes.  Like  a  ridge  of  clouds 
they  wait  for  the  bursting  forth  of  my  voice  :  it  was  to 
them  a  wind  from  heaven  to  roll  the  mist  away. 

"  I  bad  my  white  sails  to  rise,  before  the  roar  o 
Cona's  wind.  Three  hundred  youths  looked,  from  thei 
waves,  on  Fingal's  bossy  shield.  High  on  the  mast  i 
hung,  and  marked  the  dark-blue  sea.  But  when  th- 
night  came  down,  I  struck,  at  times,  the  warning  boss 
I  struck,  and  looked  on  high,  for  fiery-haired  Ul-erin  ' 
Nor  wanting  was  the  star  of  heaven :  it  travelled  rei 

,  d  This  episode  has  an  immediate  connpction  with  the  story  of  Connal  and  Duth-car 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  third  book.  Fingil,  sittins  beneath  an  oak,  near  the  palao 
Selma,  discovers  Connal  just  landing  n-oin  Ireland.  TJie  danger  which  threatened  C 
mac,  king  of  Ireland,  induces  him  to  sail  immediately  to  that  island.  The  stor 
introtlucedj  by  the  king,  as  a  pattern  for  the  ftiture  behaviour  of  FiUan,  whose  r: 
ness  in  the  preceding  battle  ib  reprimanded.  . 

e  Ul-erin,  '  the  guide  to  Ireland.'  a  star  known  by  that  name  in  the  days  of  Fmga 
and  verv  useful  to  those  v/ho  sailed,  by  night,  from  the  Hebrides,  or  Caledgnia,  t 
the  coast  of  Ulster. 
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between  the  clouds  :  I  pursued  the  lovely  beara,  on  the 
Faint  sieaming  deep.  With  iporning,  Erin  rose  in  mist. 
We  came  into  trie  bay  of  Moi-lena,  where  its  blue  waters 
umbled,  in  the  bosom  of  echoing  woods.  Here  Cor- 
mac,  in  his  secret  hall,  avoided  the  strength  of  Colc- 
uUa.  Nor  he  alone  avoids  the  foe  :  the  blue  eye  of 
Ros-crana  is  there  :  Ros-crana-'^  white-handed  maid,  the 
daughter  of  the  king. 

*'  Grey,  on  his  pointless  spear,  came  forth  the  aged 
teps  of  Cormac.  He  smiled,  from  his  waving  locks, 
3ut  grief  was  in  his  soul.  He  saw  us  few  before  him, 
and  his  sigh  arose.  "  I  see  the  arms  of  Trenmor,"  he 
aid  ;  *'  and  these  are  the  steps  of  the  king  1  Fmgal  1 
hou  art  a  beam  of  light  to  Cormac's  darkened  soul, 
Early  is  thy  fame,  my  son  :  but  strong  are  the  foes  of 
"rin.  Thev  are  like  the  roar  of  streams  in  the  land, 
ion  of  car-borne  Comhal." 

*'  Yet  they  may  be  rolled  ^  away,"  I  said,  in  my  ris- 
ng  soul.  "  We  are  not  of  the  race  of  the  feeble,  king 
)f  blue-shielded  hosts.  Why  should  fear  come  amongst 
as,  like  a  ghost  of  night  ■*  The  soul  of  the  valiant  grows, 
IS  foes  mcrease  in  the  field.  Roll  no  darkness,  king  of 
Erin,  on  the  young  in  war." 

The  bursting  tears  of  the  king  came  down.  He 
;eized  my  hand  in  silence.  "  Race  of  the  daring  Tren- 
!nor,  I  roll  no  cloud  before  thee.  Thou  burnest  in  the 
ire  of  thy  fathers,  I  behold  thy  fame.  It  marks  thy 
;ourse  in  battles,  like  a  stream  of  light.  But  wait  the 
loming  of  Cairbar*:  my  son  must  join  thy  sword. 
tie  calls  the  sons  of  UUin,  from  all  their  distant 
•-treams." 

/  Ros-crana, '  the  beam  of  the  rising  sun  ;'  she  \vzs  the  mother  of  Ossian.  The  Irish 
ards  relate  strange  fictions  of  this  princess.  Their  stories,  however,  concerning  Fin- 
al, if  they  mean  by  him  Fion  Mac-coinhal,  are  so  inconsistent,  and  notoriously  fahul- 
tas,  that  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  mentioned;  for  they  evidently  bear  along  with  them 
he  marks  of  late  invention. 
g  Cormac  had  said  that  his  foes  were  "  like  the  roar  of  streams,"  and  Fingal  con- 
nuc-s  the  metaphor.  The  speech  of  the  yoang  hero  is  spirited,  and  consistent  witb 
hat  sedate  intrepidity,  which  eminently  distinguishes  his  character  throughout. 
'  b  Cairbar,  the  son  of  Cormac,  was  after^vards  king  of  Ireland.  His  reign  was  short. 
;e  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Artho,  the  father  of  that  Cormac  who  was  murdered  by 
iairbar,  the  son  of  Borbar-duthul.  Cairbar,  the  son  of  Cormac,  long  after  his  sou 
irtho  was  grown  to  man's  estate,  had,  by  his  wife  Beltanno,  another  son,  whose 
ame  was  Ferard-artho.  He  was  the  only  one  remaining  of  the  race  of  Conar  the  first 
iing  of  Ireland,  when  Fingal's  expedition  against  Cairbar  the  soa  of  Borbax-duttul  tap-, 
ened.    See  more  oi  Ferard-artho  ia  the  eighth  bools. 

Vol.  II,  M 
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We  came  to  the  hall  of  the  king,  where  it  rose  in 
the  midst  of  rocks  :  rocks,  on  whose  dai:k  sides  were  | 
the  mark  of  streams  ot  old.  Broad  oaks  bend  around  | 
with  their  moss :  the  thick  birch  waves  its  green  head,  i 
Half-hid,  in  her  shady  grove,  Ros-crano  raised  the  song,  j 
Her  white  hands  rose  on  the  harp.  I  beheld  her  blue- 
rolling  eyes.  She  was  like  a  spirit'  of  heaven  half-fold- 
ed in  the  skirt  of  a  cloud. 

''  Three  days  we  feasted  at  Moi-lena  ;  she  rose  bright 
amidst  my  troubled  soul.  Cormac  beheld  me  dark, 
He  gave  the  white-bosomed  maid.  She  came  with 
bendingr  eye,  ainidst  the  wandering  of  her  heavy  locks. 
She  came.  Straight  the  battle  roared.  Colc-uila  rush- 
ed ;  I  seized  my  spear.  My  sword  rose,  vv'ith  my  people, 
against  the  ridgy  foe.  Alnecma  fled.  Colc-uUa  fell. 
Fmgal  returned  with  fame. 

"  He  is  renowned,  O  Fillan,  who  fightff,  in  the 
strength  of  his  people.  The  bard  pursues  his  steps, 
through  the  land  of  the  foe.  But  he  who  lights  alone, 
few  are  his  deeds  to  other  times.  He  shines  to-day  a 
mighty  light.  To-morrow,  he  is  low.  One  song  con- 
tains his  fame.  His  name  is  on  one  dark  field.  He  is 
forgot,  but  where  his  tomb  sends  forth  the  tufts  oi 
grass." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Fingal,  on  Mora  of  the  roeS' 
Three  bards,  from  the  rock  of  Cormul,  poured  down 
the  pleasant  song.     Sleep  descended,  in  the  sound,  or 

i  The  attitude  of  Ros-crana  is  sptly  illustrated  by  this  simile ;  for  the  ideas  of  tliosf 
times  concerning  ths;  spirits  of  the  deceased,  were  not  so  gSoomy  and  disi.grecable  at 
those  of  succeeding  .ig05.  The  spirits  of  women,  it  was  supposed,'  retained  ;;:;.i  Lean 
ty  which  they  possessed  while  living,  and  transported  themselves,  froin  plaLt  to  ulace 
•with  that  gliding  motion,  which  Homer  i^crilies  to  the  gods.  The  descripiiuns  vi-l;icl 
poets,  less  ancient  than  Ossian,  have  left  us  of  those  beautiful  tigurcs,  tiiat  appearei 
sometimes  on  the  hilli,  are  elegant  and  picturesyue.  They  compare  tliera  to  the  '  rain 
bow  on  streams ;'  or  the  '  gliding  of  sun-beams  on  the  hills. ' 

A  chief  wlio  lived  three  centuries  ago,  returning  from  the  war,  understood  that  hi 
wife  or  mistress  was  dead.  The  bard  introduces  him  speaking  the  following  soliloquy 
when  he  came  within  sight  of  the  place  where  he  had  left  her,  at  his  departure. 

"  My  soul  darkens  in  sorrow.  I  behold  not  the  smoke  of  my  hall.  No  grey  doi 
bounds  at  my  streams.     .Silence  dwells  in  the  valley  of  trees. 

"  Is  that  a  rain-buw  on  Cnmath  ;  It  flies  :  and  the  sky  is  dark.  Again,  thou  movest 
bright  on  the  heath,  thou  sun-beam  clothed  in  a  shower!  Ha!  is  it  she,  my  love:  he 
gliding  course  on  the  bosom  of  winds'  " 

In  succeeding  times  the  beauty  of  Kos-crana  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  the  highes 
compliment  that  could  be  pai4  to  a  woman,  was  to  compare  her  persou  with  the  daugJi 
tcr  of  Coroiac, 
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the  broad-skirted  host.  Carril  returned,  with  the  bards, 
from  the  tomb  ot  Dun-lora's  king.  The  voice  of  morn- 
ing shall  not  come,  to  the  dusky  bed  of  the  hero.  No 
more  shalt  thou  hear  the  tread  of  rocs,  around  thy 
narrow  house. 

As  roll  the  troubled  clouds,  round  a  meteor  of  night, 
when  they  brighten  their  sides  with  its  light,  along  the 
heaving  se-a :  so  gathered  Erin,  around  the  gleaming 
form  of  Atha's  kmg.  He,  tall  in  the  midst,  careless 
lifts,  at  tim.es,  bis  spear  :  as  swells  or  falls  the  sound  of 
Fonar's  distant  harp.  Near* him  leaned,  against  a  rock, 
3ul-malla'of  blue  eyes,  the  white-bosomed  daughter 
of  Con-mor,  king  of  Inis-huna.  To  his  aid  came 
blue-shielded  Cathmor,  and  rolled  his  foes  away.  Sul- 
tnalla  beheld  him  stately  in  the  hall  of  feasts ;  nor 
careless  rolled  the  eyes  of  Cathmor  on  the  long-haired 
maid. 

The  third  day  arose,  and  Fithil  "*  came  from  Erin  of 
the  streams.     He  told  of  the  lifting  up  of  the  shield" 

k  In  order  te  illustrate  this  passage,  I  shall  give,  here,  the  history  on  which  it  is 
jQuoded,  as  I  ha\e  sathereU  it  from  other  poems.  The  nation  of  the  Firbolg,  who  in- 
iibited  the  South  of  Ireland,  being  originally  descended  from  the  Belgce,  who  posses- 
*d  the  south  and  south-west  coast  of  Britain,  kept  up,  for  many  ages,  an  amicable  cor- 
respondence with  their  mother  country  ;  and  sent  aid  to  the  British  Belgs,  when  they 
were  pressed  by  the  Romans  or  other  new  comers  from  the  concineat.  Con-mor  king 
5f  Inis-huna,  {that  part  of  South  Britain  which  is  over  against  the  Irish  co^st;  being  at- 
Bcked,  by  what  enemy  is  not  men!Lioned,  sent  for  aid  to  C'lirDar,  lord  of  Atha,  the 
Host  potent  chief  of  Llie  Firbolg.  Cairbar  dispatched  his  broihcr  Catlimorto  the  assist- 
pice  6i  Con-mor.  Cathmor,  after  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  put  an  end  to  the 
mt,  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemies  of  Inis-huna,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  the 
^esideaceof  Con-mor.  There,  at  a  feast,  Sul-malla,  the  daughter  of  Con-mor,  fel^des- 
jeratel)- in  love  with  Cathmor,  M-ho,  before  her  passion  was  disclosed,  was  recalled  to 
Ireland,  by  his  brother  Cairbar,  upon  the  news  of  the  intended  expedition  of  Fingal, 
-.0 re-establish  the  family  of  Consr  on  the  Irish  tkrone.  The  win-i  being  contrary, 
Cathmor  remained,  for  three  days,  in  a  neighbouring  bay,  during  which  time,  Sul-malla 
iisguised  herself  in  the  habit  of  a  young  warrior,  and  came  co  offi;r  him  her  service  in 
he  war.  Cathmor  accepted  of  the  proposal,  sailed  to  Ireland,  and  arrived  in  Ulster  a 
ew  days  before  the  death  of  Ciirbsr. 

'  /  Sul-malla,  '  slowly  rolling  eyes.'  Caon-raor,  «  mild  and  tall.'  Inis-huna,  '  greett- 
liland.' 

,  m  Fithil,  '  an  inferior  bard.'  It  may  either  be  taken  here  for  the  proper  name  of  i^ 
»an,  or  in  the  literal  sense,  as  the  bards  were  the  heralds  and  messengers  of  those 
times.  Cathmor,  it  is  probable,  was  absent,  when  the  rebellion  of  his  brother  Cairbar, 
Ud  the  assassination  of  Cormac  king  of  Ireland  happened.  The  traditions,  which  are 
liandtd  down  with  the  poem,  say  that  Cathmor  and  his  followers  had  only  arrived  from 
[nis-huna,  three  days  befove  the  death  of  Cairbar,  which  sufficiently  clears  his  charac- 
^r  from  any  imputation  of  being  concerned  in  the  conspii-acy  with  his  brother 

n  The  ceremony  which  was  used  by  Fingal,  when  he  prepared  for  an  expedition,  is 
related  by  Ossian  in  one  of  his  lesser  poems.  A  bard,  at  midnight,  went  to  the  hall- 
tohere  the  Iribes  feasted  upon  solemn  pccasions,  raised  the  war  song,  and  thrice  called 
the  spirits  of  their  deceased  ancestors,  to  come,  on  their  clouds,  and  behold  the  actions 
ftf  their  children.  He  then  fixed  tlie  shield  of  Trenmor,  on  a  tree  on  the  rock,  of  Sel- 
pna,  striking  it,  at  times,  with  the  blunt  end  of  a  spear,  and  singing  the  war  song  be- 
tween. Thus  he  did,  for  three  successive  nights,  and  in  the  mean  time,  messengers 
were  dispi'ched  to  convene  the  tribes ;  or,  as  Ussian  expresses  it,  '  to  call  them  from 
all  their  streams.'    This  phrase  alludes  to  the  situation  «£  the  residence  of  the  cjansj^ 
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on  Morven,  and  the  danger  of  red-haired  Cairbar. 
Cathmor  raised  the  sail  at  Cluba ;  but  the  winds  were 
in  other  lands.  Three  days  he  remained  on  the  coast, 
and  turned  his  eyes  on  Con-mor's  halls.  He  remember- 
ed the  daughter  of  strangers,  and  his  sigh  arose.  Now 
when  the  winds  awaked  the  wave  ;  from  the  hill  came 
a  youth  in  arms,  to  lift  the  sword  with  Cathmor  in 
his  echoing  field.  It  was  the  white-armed  Sul-malla: 
secret  she  dwelt  beneath  her  helmet.  Her  steps  were 
in  the  path  of  the  king ;  on  him  her  blue  eyes  rolled 
with  joy,  when  he  lay  by  his  roaring  streams.  fBut 
Cathmor  thought,  that  on  Lumon,  she  still  pursued  the 
roe  :  or  fair  on  a  rock,  stretched  her  white  hand  to  the 
wind  ;  to  feel  its  coarse  from  Inis-fail  the  green  dwell- 
ing of  her  love.  He  had  promised  to  return,  with  his 
white-bosomed  sails.  The  maid  is  near  thee,  king  of 
Atha,  leaning  on  her  rock. 

The  tall  forms  of  the  chiefs  stood  around  :  all  but 
dark-browed  Foldath".  He  stood  beneath  a  distant 
tree,  rolled  into  his  haughty  soul.  His  bushy  hair  whis- 
tles in  wind.  At  times,  bursts  the  hum  of  a  song.  He 
struck  the  tree,  at  length,  in  wrath  ;  and  rushed  before 
the  king.  Calm  and  stately,  to  the  beam  of  the  oak, 
arose  the  form  of  young  Hidalla.  His  hair  falls  round 
his  blushing  cheek,  in  wreaths  of  waving  light.  Soft 
was  his  voice  in  Clon-ra^,  in  the  valley  of  his  fathers  ; 
when  he  touched  the  harp,  in  the  hall,  near  his  roaring 
streams. 

"  King  of  Erin,"  said  the  youth,  "  now  is  the  time 
of  feasts.  Bid  the  voice  of  bards  arise,  and  roll  th( 
night  away.  The  soul  returns,  from  song,  more  ter- 
rible to  war.  Darkness  settles  on  Inis-fail :  from  hilJ 
to  hill  bend  the  skirted  clouds.     Far  and  grey,  on   the 

■which  were  generally  fixerf  in  valleys,  where  the  torrents  of  the  neighbouring  mnu!!. 
tains  were  collected  into  one  body,  and  became  large  streams  or  rivers.  The  liltini  uj 
of  the  shield,  was  the  phrase  for  beginning  a  war. 

o  The  surly  attitude  of  Foldath  is'a  proper  preamble  to  his  after  behaviour.  ChafTet 
wiUi  the  disappointrai*nt  of  the  victory  which  he  promised  himself,  he  becomes  passion 
ate  and  overbearing.  The  quarre'  which  succeeds  between  him  and  Malthos,  was,  m 
doubt,  introduced  by  the  poet,  to  raise  the  character  of  Cathmor,  wiiose  superio 
worth   shines   forth,    in    his  manly  manner  of  ending  the  difference   between   thi 

p  Claou-rath,  *  winding  field.'    Th€  tb  are  seldom  pronounced  audibly  in  the  GaeU 

itenguage. 
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leaih,  the  dreadful  strides  of  ghosts  are  seen  :  the  ghosts 
)f  tliose  who  fell,  bend  forward  to  their  song.  Bid  thou 
:he  harps  to  rise,  and  brighten  the  dead  on  their  wan- 
dering blasts."' 

Be  all  the  dead  forgot,*'  said  Foldath's  bursting 
wrath.  *'  Did  not  I  fall  in  the  held,  and  shall  I 
hear  the  song?  Yet  was  not  my  course  harmless  in 
battle  :  blood  was  a  stream  round  my  steps.  But  the 
feeble  were  behnid  me,  and  the  foe  has  escaped  my 
5V\^ord." 

In  Clon-ra's  vale  touch  thou  the  harp  ;  let  Dura  an- 
swer to  thy  voice  j  while  some  maid  locks,  from  the 
wood,  on  thy  long  yellow  locks.  Fly  from  Lubar's 
echoing  plain  ;  it  is  the  field  of  heroes.'"' 

•'  King  of  Temorav'  Malthos  said,  "  it  is  thine  to 
lead  in  war.  Thou  art  a  fire  to  our  eyes  on  the  dark- 
brown  field.  Like  a  blast  thou  hast  passed  over  hosts, 
and  laid  them  low  in  blood  ;  but   who   has   heard  thy 

ords  returning  from  the  field  ?  The  wrathful  delight 
in  d'.ath  ;  their  remembrance  rests  on  the  wounds  of 
their  spear.  Strife  is  folded  in  their  thoughts :  their 
words  are  ever  heard.  Thy  course,  chief  of  Moma, 
■was  like  a  troubled  stream.  The  dead  were  rolled  on 
thy  path  ;  but  others  also  lift  the  spear.  We  were  not 
fee'ble  behind  thee,  but  the  foe  was  strong  " 

The  king  beheld  the  rising  rage,  and  bending  for- 
ward of  either  chief:  for  half- unsheathed  they  held 
their  swords,  and  rolled  their  silent  eyes.  Now  would 
they  have  mixed  in  horrid  fray,  had  not  the  wrath  of 
Cathmor  burned.  He  drew  his  sword :  it  gleamed 
through  night,  to  the  high  flaming  oak.  *'  Sons  of 
pride,"  said  the  king,  "  allay  your  swelling  souls.  Re- 
tire in  night.  Why  should  mv  rage  arise  ?  Should  I 
contend  with  both  in  arms  ?  It  is  no  time  for  strife. 
Retire,  ye  clouds  at  my  feast.  Awake  my  soul  no 
more." 

They  sunk  from  the  king  on  either  side ;  like  *"  two 

g  This  speech  of  Malthos  is,  throughout,  a  severe  reprimand  to  the  blustering  be. 
kaviour  of  Foldath. 

r  The  poet  could  scarce  find,  in  all  nature,  a  comparison  so  favourable  as  this,  to  the 
superiority  of  Cathmor  over  his  tv/o  chiefs.  1  shall  illustrate  this  psssage  with  ano- 
ther from  a  fragineat  of  an  ancient  poem,  just  now  in  my  hands,  "  As  the  sun  is  abova 
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columns  of  morning  mist,  when  the  sun  rises,  between 
them,  on  his  glittering  rocks.  Dark  is  their  rolling  on 
either  side  ;  each  towards  its  reedy  pool. 

Silent  sat  the  cluefs  at  the  feast.  They  looke'd,  at 
times,  on  Atha's  king,  where  he  strode,  on  his  rock, 
amidst  his  settling  soul.  The  host  lay,  at  length,  on 
the  field  :  sleep  descended  on  Moi-lena.  The  voice  of 
Fonar  rose  alone,  beneath  his  distant  tree.  It  rose  in 
the  praise  of  Cathmor  son  of  Larthon  '  of  Lumon.  But 
Cathmor  did  not  hear  his  praise.  He  lay  at  the  roar  of 
a  stream.  The  rustling  breeze  of  night  flew  over  his 
whistling  locks. 

Cairbar  came  to  his  dreams,  half  seen  from  his  low- 
hung  cloud.  Toy  rose  darkly  in  his  face  :  he  had 
heard  the  song  of  Carril ',  A  blast  sustained  his  dark- 
skirted  cloud  ;  which  he  seized  in  the  bosom  of  nighf, 
as  he  rose,  with  his  fame  towards  his  airy  halls.  Half- 
mixed  with  the  noise  of  the  stream,  he  poured  his  fee- 
ble words. 

"  Joy  met  the  soul  of  Cathmor :  his  voice  was  heard 
on  Moi-lena.  The  bard  gave  his  song  to  Cairbar  ?  he 
travels  on  the  wind.  My  form  is  in  my  father's  hali, 
like  the  gliding  of  a  terrible  light,  which  winds  through 
the  desart,  in  a  stormy  night.     No  bard  shall  be  want- 

the  vapours,  which  his  beams  liave  raised  ;  so  is  the  soul  of  the  king  above  the  sons  of 
fear.  They  roll  dark  oelow  aim,  he  rcjDiies  hi  the  robe  of  his  beaiiis.  But  when  fee. 
ble  deeds  wander  on  the  sniil  of  the  king,  he  is  a  darkened  sun  rolled  along  the  skv  ; 
the  valley  is  sad  below  :  fioweis  wither  bent  ath  the  drops  of  the  night." 

s  Lear-thon,  '  sea  wave.'  The  name  of  the  thief  of  that  colony  of  the  Firbolg, 
which  first  migrated  huu  Ireland.  Larthon's  first  settlement  isi  that  country,  15  re. 
leted  in  the  seventh  booh.  lie  was  the  anrvstor  of  Cathmor ;  and  is  here  called  l.avt'.oa 
of  Lumon,  from  a  high  hill  af  that  name  inlnis-huna,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Fir'^olg. 
The  poet  preserves  the  charucter  of  C.i:hmor  throughout.  He  had  mtutioneJ,  in  the 
first  hook,  the  aversion  of  that  chief  to  praise,  and  we  And  iiim  here  lying  at  t.'ie   ?ide 

custom  of  the  times,  sung  his  euiogium  in  his  evening  song.  Thou.gh  other  ch-cfs,  as 
well  as  Cathmor,  miglit  be  aveise  to  hear  their  own  praise,  we  hnd  it  to  be  the  univer- 
sal policy  of  the  times,  to  allow  the  bards  to  be  as  extravaj^nt  as  they  pleased  in  their 
encomiums  on  the  leaders  of  armies,  in  the  presence  oi  their  people.  The  vulgar,  who 
had  no  great  ability  to  judge  for  themselves,  received  the  character  of  their  princes  en- 
tirely upon  the  faith  of  the  buds. 

(  Carril,  the  son  of  Kinfcua,  by  the  order  of  Ossian,  sung  tl'e  Amer.i!  elpt-.-  at  -.he 
tomb  of  Cairbar.  See  the  second  boot,  towards  the  end.  Inall  ;  ■;  i  •  :  >  .  Ian, 
the  visits  of  ghosts  to  their  living  friends,  are  short,  and  tlien-  i,.  ,  -   th 

which  circumstances  tend  to  throw  a  solemn  gloom  on  those  sufi  .  To- 

wards  the  latter.end  of  thespeech  of  the  ghost  of  Cairbar,  hefurc-.J-v  ..;•  '  ...  c -th- 
rnor,  by  enumerating  those  signals  which,  according  to  the  opinii^u  i.  tl.^  w...^^,  le- 
ceded  the  death  of  a  person  renowned.  Ii  was  thought  that  the  ghosts  of  deccr.s.-d 
bards  sung,  for  three  nights  preceding  the  death  (near  the  place  where  his  tomb  was  :o 
be  raised),  round  auuuiuiistautial  iistuc;  wton  r.;preientcd  the  body  of  the  petoon  wiw 
■was  to  die. 
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ing  at  thy  tomb,  when  thou  art  lowly  laid.  The  sons 
Dt  song  love  the  valiant.  Cathmor,  thy  name  is  a  plea- 
sant gale.  The  mournful  sounds  arise  1  On  LuLiar's 
field  there  is  a  voice  1  Louder  still,  ye  shadowy  ghosts  I 
the  dead  were  full  of  fame.  Shrilly  swells  thd  feeble 
sound.  The  rougher  blast  alone  is  heard  !  Ah,  soon 
is  Cathmor  low  1"  Rolled  into  himself  he  flew,  wide 
on  the  bosom  of  his  blast.  The  old  oak  felt  his  de- 
parture, and  shook  its  whistling  head.  The  king  start- 
ed from  rest,  and  took  his  deathful  spear.  He  lifts  his 
eves  around.     He  sees  but  dark-skirted  night. 

•  It  "■  was  the  voice  of  the  king  ;  but  now  his  form 
is  gone.  Unm^arked  is  your  path  m  the  air,  ye  child- 
ren of  the  night.  Often,  like  a  reflected  beam,  are  ye 
seen  in  the  desart  wild ;  but  ye  retire  in  your  blasts 
before  our  steps  approach.  Go  then,  ye  feeble  race  1 
knov.ledge  with  you  there  is  none.  Your  joys  are 
weak,  and  like  the  dreams  of  our  rest,  or  the  light- 
winged  thought  that  flies  across  the  soul.  Shall  Cath- 
mor soon  be  low  r  Darkly  laid  in  his  narrov/  house  ? 
Where  no  morning  comes  with  her  half-opened  eyes? 
Away,  thou  shade  !  To  fight  is  mine  1  Ail  further 
thought  away  1  I  rush  forth,  on  eagle's  wings,  to  seize 
my  beam  of  fame.  In  the  lonely  vale  of  streams,  a- 
bi'des  the  little ""  soul.  Years  roll  on,  seasons  return, 
but  he  is  still  unknov.n.  In  a  blast  comes  cloudy  death, 
and  lays  his  grey  head  low.     His  ghost  is  rolled  on  the 

The  soliloquy  of  Cathmor  abounds  viththat  magnanimity  and  love  of  fame  which 
i'.itute  the  hero.    Though  itaggcrod  at  first  with  the  predictions  of  Cairbar's  ghost, 

^oon  comforts  himself  v.lth  the  agreeable  prospect  of  his  future  renown  :  and,  like 

Achilles,  prefers  a  short  and  glorious  life,  to  an  obscure  length  of  years  ii       ''  *■ 


•V  From  this  passage  we  may  learn  in  what  extreme  contempt  an  indolent  and  unwar- 
lilfe  life  was  held  in  those  days  of  heroism.  Whatever  a  philosopher  may  say  in  praise 
•of  quiet  and  retirement,  I  am  far  from  thinking,  but  they  weaken  and  debase  the  bu- 
sman minfl.  When  the  faculties  of  the  soul  are  not  exerted,  they  lose  their  vigour,  and 
low  and  circums  .rited  notions  take  the  place  of  noble  and  enlarged  ideas.  Action,  on 
the  tontrarv,  and  t:i;-  v;' issitudes  of  fortune  which  attend  it,  call  forth,  by  turns,  all 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  and,  by  exercising,  strengthen  them.  Hence  it  is,  that  in 
great  and  opuleat  slates,  when  property  a.nd  indolence  are  secured  to  individuals,  we 
iseldoni  meet  with  that  strength  of  mind  which  is  so  common  in  a  naUon  not  far  ad- 
vanc  ed  in  civilization.  It  is  a  curieus,  but  just  observation,  tha(  great  kingdoms  sel- 
dom prcducj  p.reat  characters,  which  must  be  altogether  attributed  to  that  inrolence 
and  dissipation,  which  are  the  inseparable  companions  of  too  much  property  and  secu. 
Tity.  Rome,  it  is  certain,  had  more  real  great  men  within  it,  when  iU  power  was 
confined  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  Latium,  than  when  its  dominion  extended  over 
all  the  known  world :  and  one  petty  state  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  had,  periaps,  as  much 
genuine  spirit  in  it,  as  the  two  British  kingdoms  united.  As  a  state,  we  are  much 
more  powerful  than  our  ancestors,  but  we  would  Ipse  by  comparins  individuals  wita 
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vapour  of  the  fenny  field.  Its  course  is  never  on  hills, 
or  mossy  vales  of  vv;nd.  So  shall  not  Cathmor  depart. 
No  boy  in  the  field  was  he,  who  only  marks  the  bed 
of  roes  upon  the  echoing  hills.  My  issuing  forth  was 
•with  kings,  and  my  joy  in  dreadful  plains ;  where  brok- 
en hosts  are  rolled  away,  like  seas  before  the  wind." 

So  spoke  the  king  of  Alnecroa,  brightning  in  his 
rising  soul :  valour,  like  a  pleasant  flame,  is  gleaming 
within  his  breast.  Stately  is  his  stride  on  the  heath : 
the  beam  of  the  east  is  poured  around.  He  saw  his 
grey  host  on  the  field,  wide-spreading  their  ridges  in 
light.  He  rejoiced  like  a  spirit  of  heaven,  whose  steps 
come  forth  on  liis  seas,  when  he  beholds  them  peaceful 
round,  and  all  the  winds  are  laid.  .But  soon  he  awakes 
the  waves,  and  rolls  the;n  large  to  some  echoing  coast. 

On  the  rushy  bank  of  a  stream,  slept  the  daughter 
of  Inis-hnna.  The  helmet  had  fallen  from  her  head. 
Her  dreams  were  in  the  land  of  her  fathers.  There 
morning  was  on  the  field  :  grey  streams  leapt  down 
from  the  rocks  ;  the  breezes,  in  shadowy  waves,  fly 
over  the  rushy  fields.  There  is  the  sound  that  pre- 
pares for  the  chase ;  and  the  moving  of  warriors  from 
the  hall.  But  tall  above  the  rest  is  the  hero  of  streamy 
Atha:  he  bends  his  eye  of  love  on  Sul-malia.  From 
his  stately  steps,  she  turns,  with  pride,  her  face  away, 
and  careless  beflds  the  bow. 

Such  were  the  dreams  of  the  maid  when  Atha's  war- 
rior came.  He  saw  her  fair  face  before  him,  in  the 
midst  of  her  wandering  locks.  He  knew  the  maid  of 
Lumon.  What  should  Cathmor  do  ?  His  sigh  arose  : 
his  tears  came  down.  But  straight  he  turned  away. 
"  This  is  no  time,  king  of  Atha,  to  wake  thy  secret 
soul.  The  battle  is  rolled  before  thee,  like  a  troubled 
stream." 

He  struck  that  warning  boss  ■"',  v/herein  dwelt  the 
voice  of  war.     Erin  rose  around  him,  like   the  sound 

■w  In  order  to  understand  this  passage,  it  is  necpssary  to  look  to  the  description  o 
C:i'hi:i  )r'3  shield  which  the  poet  hv^  given  us  in  the  seventh  book.  This  shield  h.-.( 
stvcr  fi'-icip:;!  bosses,  the  sound  of  each  of  whii-h,  conveyed  a  particular  order  fron 
the  kin,'!  t„.  his  tribes.    The  sound  of  cne  of  tt.em,  as  l*ere,  was  the  signal  for  the  aruai 
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of  eagle-wings.  Sul-malla  started  from  sleep,  in  her 
disordered  locks.  She  seized  the  helmet  from  earth, 
and  trembled  in  her  place.  '*  "VVhy  should  they  know- 
in  Erin  of  the  daughter  of  Inis-huna?"  For  she  remem- 
bered the  race  of  kings,  and  the  pride  of  her  soul  arose. 
Her  steps  are  behind  a  rock,  by  the  blue-winding 
stream  '^  of  a  vale,  where  dwelt  the  dark-brown  hind, 
ere  yet  the  war  arose.  Thither  came  the  voice  of 
Cathmor  at  times,  to  Sul-maila's  ear.  Her  soul  is 
darkiy  sad  ;  she  pours  her  words  on  v/md. 

The  dreams  of  Inis-huna  departed  :  they  are  roll- 
ed away  from  my  soul.  I  hear  not  the  chase  in  tny 
land.  I  am  concealed  in  the  skirts  of  war.  I  look 
forth  from  my  cloud,  but  no  beams  appear  to  light  my 
path.  I  behold  my  warrior  low  ;  for  the  broad-shield- 
ed king  is  near  ;  he  that  overcomes  in  danger  ;  Fingal 
of  the  spears.  Spirit  of  departed  Con-mor,  are  thy 
steps  on  the  bosom  of  winds  ?  Comest  thou,  at  times, 
to  other  lands,  father  of  sad  Sul-malla  ?  Thou  dost 
come,  for  I  have  heard  thy  voice  at  night ;  while  yet 
I  rose  on  the  wave  to  streamy  Inis-fail.  The  ghost  of 
fathers,  they  say,,  can  seize  the  souls  of  their  race, 
while  they  behold  them  lonely  in  the  midst  of  woe. 
Call  me,  my  father,  when  the  king  is  low  on  earth ; 
for  then  I  shall  be  lonely  in  the  midst  of  woe." 

X  This  was  not  the  valley  of  Lona  to  which  Sul-malla  ^terwards  retired. 

y  Con-mor,  the  father  of  Sul-malla,  was  ki'led  in  that  war,  from  which  Cathmot 
aelivered  Inis-huna.  Lormar  his  son  succeeded  Con-mor.  It  was  the  oj iaion  of  the 
times,  when  a  peiion  was  reduced  to  a  pitch  of  misery,  which  could  admit  of  ro  alle- 
viation, that  the  ghosts  of  his  ancestors  c^Ueft  his  soul  away.  This  supernatural  kind 
Of  death  was  called  the  voice  of  the  dead  ;  and  is  believed  by  the  superstitious  vulgar 

There  is  no  people  ii  the  world,  perhaps,  who  S3ve  more  universal  credit  to  appari- 
tions, and  the  visits  of  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased  to  their  friends,  than  the  common 
Highlander.-.  This  is  to  be  attributed  as  much,  at  least,  to  ih>j  iitua.icn  of  the  coun- 
try they  possess,  as  to  that  credulojs  disrositiou  which  ci-..  .  ui-.'sten. 
ed  people.  As  their  business  w;is  fe:  iing  of  Cittle,  in  Car.  .rrsj  sp 
their  journey  slay  over  wide  arj  unn.j^i'.ented  nc^^th-,  -a  ht  r'lg^d 
tn  sleep  in  the  open  air,  ami.lst  the  whitiliiis  of  winds  n  r-falls. 
The  gloominess  uf  the  scenes  arou.'-.d  \:^t.\\\  wa.;  a;  :  tu  r  ...sposi- 
tion  of  miadj  which  most  readily  receives  impr>  .  J  .uper- 
aatural  kind.  Falling  asleeo  in  this  gi^omy  n.i  sturbed 
by  the  noise  of  the  elemei'ts  around,  it  is  no  ;:  thought 
they  heard  the  voice  of  the  dead.  1  his  voice  ii  .  ,  .: -.s,  no 
morethan  a  shriller  whistle  of  the  winds  in  an  c.  ,  ,  .  .  .  r.eigh. 
mringrock.  It  is  to  this  cause  I  ascribe  these  nitinv  ^n'l!  imvro!,a;,'.e  tales  of  ghoots, 
hich  we  meet  with  in  the  Highlands :  for,  in  other  respects,  we  do  not  find  that  ttc 
iBJEKhlanders  ue  store  credulous  than  their  ueigtibours. 
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^Ije  argument* 

Osstan.  after  a  short  address  to  the  harp  of  Cona,  describes  the  arrangement  of  both 
armv"5  rr.  oitlier  side  of  Lho  river  Lubar  Fingal  gives  the  command  to  Fillan:  but, 
,>t  ■  '     tinu     .  ul,  the  son  of  Morni,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the 

:  c  ,  tu  iiiiist  him  with  his  counsel.    The  army  of  the  Fir. 

f      ■  I     i'atl'..     The  ."rencral  onset  is  described.    The  great  actions 

r;   .  ;      .  ' -/ ^-.nd  Culmin.     But  when  Fillan  conquers  in  one  wing 

l'\j;  I     ,1  i  .-  iit'i.cr,     He  wounds  Dermid,  the  son  of  Duthno,  anC 

puts   h»  whoie  w!-  ■  l  :   id  deliberates  with  himself,  and,  at  last,  re. 

solves  tc  put  a  stc-.  :  Foldath,  by  engaging  him  in  single  coni'o..t 

When  the  tvJ'O  chief  v^  tuwards  one  another,  Fillan  cajne  suddenly 

totherelief  of  Den:.  .tii,  and  killed  him.    The  beh'.viour  of  Mai. 

thos  towards  the  fai  ■..  -  ■-    _  ;..     ^  -    n  puts  the  whole  army  of  the  FinxSlg  to  flight 
The  book  closes  with  an  address  to  Clatho,  the  mother  of  that  hero. 


BOOK  V. 

Thou  dweller  between  the  shields  that  hang  on  higf 
in  Ossiar.'s  hall  1  descend  from  thy  place,  O  harp,  ant 
let  me  hear  thy  voice  1  Son  of  Alpin,  strike  the  string: 
thoa  must  awake  the  soul  of  the  bard.  The  murrrjui 
ofLora's*  stream  has  rolled  the  tale  away.  I  stand 
in  the  cloud  of  years  :  few  are  its  openings  toward  th 
past ;  and  when  the  vision  comes,  it  is  but  dim  anc 
dark.  I  hear  thee,  harp  of  Cona  ;  my  soul  returns 
like  a  breeze,  which  the  sun  brings  back  to  the  vale 
where  dwelt  the  lazy  mist. 

Lubar  "  is  bright  before  me,  in  the   windings  of  it; 
vale.     On  either  side,  on  their  hills,  rise  the  tall  form: 

•X.  Lora  is  often  mentionc-d ,  it  was  a  small  and  rapid  .stream  in  the  neighbourhooi 
•f  ielma.  There  is  no  vestige  of  this  uaine  now  remainir.f;;  though  it  appears  from  . 
very  old  song,  which  the  translator  has  seen,  that  one  of  the  small  rivers  on  the  north 
west  coast  was  called  Lora  some  centuries  ago. 

a  From  several  passages  in  the  poem,  we  may  form  a  distinct  idea  of  the  scene  o 
the  action  of  Temora.  Av  a  small  distance  from  one  nnolher  rose  the  hills  of  Mor 
and  Lona  :  the  first  possessed  by  Fingal,  the  second  by  the  army  of  Cathmor.  ThrougJ 
the  intermediate  plain  ran  the  small  river  Lubar,  on  the  banfes  of  which  all  the  battle 
were  fought,  excepting  that  between  Cairbar  and  Oscar,  related  in  the  first  book 
This  last  mentioned  engagement  happened  to  the  north  of  the  hill  of  Mora,  of  whid 
Fingal  took  possession,  after  the  army  of  Cairbar  fell  b:tck  to  that  of  Cathmor.  A 
some  distance,  but  within  sight  of  Mora  towards  the  west,  Lubar  issued  from  th 
mountain  of  Crommal,  and  after  a  short  course  through  the  plain  of  Mpi-lena,  dis 
charged  itself  into  the  sea  near  the  field  of  battle.  Behind  the  mountain  of  Cromma 
ran  the  small  stream  of  Levath,  on  the  banks  of  which  Terard-artho,  the  son  of  Cair 
bar,  the  only  person  remaining  of  the  race  of  Conar,  lived  concealed  in  a  cave,  durin 
the  usurpatioa  of  Cairbar,  the  son  of  Borbar-duthul. 
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Df  the  kings ;  their  people  are  poured  aroutid  them, 
bending  forward  to  their  words  ;  as  if  their  fathers 
jpoke,  descending  from  their  winds.  But  the  kings 
ivere  like  two  rocks  in  the  midst,  each  with  its  dark 
lead  of  pines,  when  they  are  seen  in  the  desart,  above 
ow-sailing  mist.  High  on  their  face  are  streams,  which 
spread  their  loam  on  blasts. 

Beneath  the  voice  of  Cathmor  poured  Erin,  like  the 
50und  of  fiame.  Wide  they  came  down  to  Lubar  ;  be- 
fore them  is  the  stride  of  I'oldath.  But  Cathmor  re- 
:ired  to  his  hill,  beneath  his  bending  oaks.  The  tum- 
Dling  of  a  stream  is  near  the  king :  he  lifts,  at  times, 
nis  gleaming  spear.  It  was  a  flame  to  his  people,  in 
:he  midst  of  war.  Near  him  stood  the  daughter  of 
Con-mor,  leaning  on  her  rock.  She  did  not  rejoice 
jver  the  strife :  her  soul  delighted  not  in  blood.  A 
k'alley  *  spreads  green  behind  the  hill,  with  its  three 
jlue  streams.  The  sun  is  there  in  silence  :  and  the 
iun  mountain-roes  come  down.  On  these  are  turned 
:he  eyes  of  Inis-huna's  v.-hite-bosomed  maid. 

Fmgal  beheld,  on  high,  the  son  of  Borbar-duthul : 
^t  saw  the  deep  rolling  of  T.rin,  on  the  darkened  plain. 
Hie  struck  that  warning  boss,  which  bids  the  people  o- 
pey  ;  when  he  sends  his  chiefs  before  them,  to  the. 
leld  of  renown.  Wide  rose  their  spears  to  the  sun  ; 
.heir  echoing  shields  reply  around.  Fear,  like  a  va- 
pour, did  not  wind  among  the  host :  For  he,  the  king, 
ivas  near,  the  strength  of  streamy  Morven.  Gladness 
prightened  the  hero  ;  we  heard  his  words  of  joy. 
.  "  Like  the  coming  forth  of  winds,  is  the  sound  of 
Morven's  sons  1  They  are  mountain-waters,  determin- 
ed in  their  course.  Hence  is  Fingal  renowned,  and 
lis  name  in  other  lands.  He  was  not  a  lonely  beam 
n  danger  ;  for  your  steps  were  always  near.  But  never 
vas  I  a  dreadful  form  in  your  presence  darkened  into 
vrath.  My  voice  was  no  thunder  to  your  ears :  mine 
eyes  sent  forth  no  death.  When  the  haughty  appeared, 
[  beheld  them  not.     They  w^ere   forgot  at  my  feasts: 

I  *  It  was  to  this  valley  Sul-malla  re; 
ffngal  and  Cathmor.  it  13  described  i 
Lona,  and  the  leskleace  of  adruidr 
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like  mist  they  melted  away.  A  young  beam  is  before 
you  :  few  are  his  paths  to  war.  They  are  few  ;  but 
he  is  valiant  ;  defend  my  dark-haired  son.  Bring  him 
back  with  joy  :  hereafter  he  may  stand  alone.  His 
form  is  like  his  fathers  ;  his  soul  is  a  fiame  of  their  fire. 
Son  of  car  borne  Morni,  move  behind  the  son  of  Clatho: 
let  thy  voice  leachhis  ear,  from  the  skirts  of  war.  Not 
unobserved  rolls  battle,  before  thee,  breaker  of  the 
shields." 

The  king  strode,  at  once,  away  to  Cormul's  lofty 
rock.  As,  slow,  I  lifted  my  steps  behind,  came  forward 
the  strength  of  Gaul.  His  shield  hung  loose  on  its 
thong  ;  he  spoke,  in  haste,  to  Ossian.  "  Bind<^,  son  oi 
Fingal,  this  shield  ;  bind  it  high  on  the  side  of  Gaul. 
The  foe  may  behold  it,  and  think  I  lift  the  spear.  II 
I  shall  fall,  let  my  tomb  be  hid  in  the  field ;  for  fall  1 
must,  without  my  fame:  mine  arm  cannot  lift  the  steel, 
Let  not  Evir-choma  hear  it,  to  blush  between  her  locks. 
Fillan,  the  m.ighty  behold  us  I  let  us  not  forget  the 
strife.  Why  should  they  come,  from  their  hills,  to  aid- 
cur  flying  field  ?" 

He  strode  onward,  with  *.he  sound  of  his  shield.  My 
voice  pursued  him,  as  he  went.  "  Can  the  son  oi- 
Morni  fall  without  his  fame  in  Erin  ?  But  the  deeds  ol 
the  mighty  forsake  their  souls  of  fire.  They  rush  care- 
less over  the  fields  of  renown  :  their  words  are  neve] 
heard."  I  rejoiced  over  the  steps  of  the  chief:  I  strode 
to  the  rock  of  the  king,  where  he  sat  in  his  wandering 
locks,  amidst  the  mountain-wind. 

In  two  dark  ridges  bend  the  hosts  towards  each  other 
at  Lubar.  Here  Foldath  rose,  a  pillar  of  darkness 
there  brightened  the  youth  of  Fillan.  Each  with  hi; 
spear  in  the  stream,  sent  forth  the  voice  of  war.  Gau 
struck  the  shield  of  Morven :  at  once  they  plunge  ir 
battle.  Steel  poured  its  gleam  on  steel :  like  the  fal 
of  streams  shone  the  field,  when  they  mix  their  foan 
together,  from  tv^-o  dark-browed  rocks.  Behold  hi 
comes,  the  son  of  fame:  he  lays  the  people  lowl  Death 
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sit  on  blasts  around  him  1  Warriors  strew  thy  paths,  O 
Filian  1  - 

Rothmar'*,  the  shield  of  warriors,  stood  between  two 
ichiokv,  rocks.  Two  oaks  which  winds  had  bent  from 
hi^h,  spread  their  branches  on  either  side.  He  rolls  his 
darkening  eves  on  FilU.n,  and  sdent,  shades  his  friends. 
Fiiigal  saw  the  approaching  fight;  and  all  his  soul  arose. 
But  as  the  stone  of  Lotia^  falls,  shook,  at  once,  from 
rocking  Druman-ard,  when  spirits  heave  the  earth  in 
their  wrath  ;  so  fell  blue-shielded  Rothmar. 

Near  are  the  steps  of  Culmin ;  the  youth  came,  burst- 
ing into  tears.  Wrathful  he  cut  the  wind,  ere  yet  he 
ed  his  strokes  with  Filian.  He  had  first  bent  the 
bow  with  Rothmar,  at  tlse  rock  of  his  own  blue  streams. 
There  they  had  marked  the  place  of  the  roe,  as  the 
sun-beam  flew  over  the  fern.  Why,  sen  of  Cul-allin, 
dost  thou  rush  on  that  beam^  of  light  ?  It  is  a  fire  that 
consumes.  Youth  of  Strutha  retu-e.  Your  fathers  were 
not  equal,  in  the  glittering  strife  of  the  held. 

The  mother  of  Culmin  remains  in  the  hall;  she  looks 
forth  on  blue-roiling  Strutha.  A  whirlwind  rises  on  the 
stream,  dark-eddying  round  the  ghost  of  her  son.  His 
dogs*  are  howling  in  their  place  :  his  shield  is  bloody 

2  storin.'    Eraman-?-rd,  «  high  ridge.' 

Loda,  as  I  have  remarked  ir.  ;    sofOs- 

fworship  iimong  the  Scanli  .  .>  -     •      i  :   .  v.y  expe- 

ecandin-jvia,  becrjne  atri,:..i  ':.       ...-        :;      .      i  i  f  the 

^ in  those  countrito,  and  Ire  ;i:i  ;ii  ij   (JlM.'.t  .^  ■  >  •  ;:  t :  ■  ;n  his  poerns. 

Therta'.  --    -:  .  -  ■    '  •     ,t;,  remaining  still  in  Orkney,  aad  the 

slandr    •  urae  of  Loda,  or  Loden.    Ttey  seeni 

JO  huM-  lion,  from  those  druidical  monuments 

which  1.:  .     The  places  of  worship  among  the 

•'    .. ., iLi!.     In  after  ages,  when  they  opened 

ir..':;.'i"ri  ■  I'l  their  manners,  and  built  temples. 
Upsal,  i:i  ril  nv.ipiilicent.  Haquin,  of  Norway, 
;  near  Drc  r.it  r ;  and  it  went  always  under  the 
I.Gcten.— >.         ,  :  .-^  lie  Da: 


^t 


/The  poet,  nu...., .  .  u.^j.Lv,  ^a..=  ,...,.  ^  .-v„.,i  oi  light.  Culmin,  mer.tioned  here, 
iras  the  son  of  Clonrr.::r,  cluLt  oi  strath.'.,  by  ttie  beautiful  Cul-allin.  She  was  so  re- 
iTiarkabJe  for  the  Itauty  of  her  person,  that  she  is  introduced  frequently  in  the  similies 
»nd  aliu.-incs  of  ancient  poetry.  "  Mar  Chul-aluirv  Strutha  nan  sian,"  is  a  simile  of  Os- 
iian  in  anothtr  poem ;  i.  e.  Lovely  as  Cul-allin  of  Strutha  of  the  storms. 

g  Dors  were  thought  to  be  sensibleof  the  death  of  their  master,  let  it  happen  at  ever 
>o  great  a  distnnce.  It  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  arms  which  warriors 
eft  at  home  became  bloody,  when  they  themselves  fell  in  battle.  It  was  from  those 
ligns  that  Cul-allin  is  supposed  to  understand  Uiat  her  son  is  killed  ;  in  v.'hich  she  is 
:o;'ifirmtd  by  the  appearance  of  his  ghost.  Her  sudden  and  short  exclamation,  on  the 
Hxasinn ,  is  more  affecting  than  if  she  had  extended  her  complaints  to  a  greater  length. 
The  attitude  of  the  fallen  youth,  and  Fillan>s  reflections  over  him,  are  natural  and  ju_ 
flicious,  and  come  forcibly  back  on  the  mind,  wlien  we  consider  that  the  supposed  situ- 
rtioii  of  the  father  of  Culmin  ym  so  similar  to  that  cf  iingal,  after  tUe  death  of  f  ilUa 
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in  the  hall.  "  Art  thou  fallen,  my  fair-haired  son,  in 
Erin's  dismal  war?" 

As  a  roc,  pierced  in  secret,  lies  panting,  by  her  wont- 
ed streams,  the  hunter  looks  over  her  feet  of  wind,  and 
remembers  her  stately  bounding  before,  so  lay  the  son 
of  Cul-allin,  beneath  the  eye  of  Fillan.  His  hair  is 
rolled  in  a  little  stream  :  his  blood  wandered  on  his 
shield.  Still  his  hand  held  the  sword,  that  failed  him 
in  the  day  of  his  danger.  "  Thou  art  fallen,"  said  Fil- 
lan, *'  ere  yet  thy  fame  was  heard.  Thy  father  sent 
thee  to  war :  and  he  expects  to  hear  thy  deeds.  He  is 
grey,  perhaps,  at  his  streams,  turning  his  dim  eyes  to- 
wards Moi-!ena.  But  thou  shalt  not  return,  with  the 
spoil  of  the  fallen  foe." 

Fillan  poured  the  flight  of  Erin  before  him,  over  the 
echoing  heath.  But,  man  on  man,  fell  Morven,  before 
the  dark-red  rage  of  Foldath  ;  for,  far  on  the  field,  he 
poured  the  roar  of  half  his  tribes.  Derm.id  stood  be- 
fore him  in  wrath:  the  sons  of  Cona  gather  round. 
But  his  shield  is  cleft  by  Foldath,  and  his  people  pour- 
ed over  the  heath. 

Then  said  the  foe  in  his  pride,  "  They  have  fled,  and 
iTiy  fame  begins.  Go,  Malthos,  and  bid  the  king  to 
guard  the  dark-rolling  of  ocean  ;  that  Fn\gal  mav  not 
escape  from  my  sword.  He  must  lie  on  earth.  Eeoide 
some  fen  shall  his  tomb  be  seen.  It  shall  rise  without 
a  song.  His  ghost  shall  hover  in  mist  over  the  reedy 
pool." 

Malthos  heard,  v^ith  darkening  doubt ;  he  rolled  his 
silent  eyes.  He  knew  the  pride  of  Foldath,  and  looked 
up  to  the  king  on  his  hill ;  then,  darkly-turning,  he 
plunged  his  sword  in  war. 

In  Clono's''  narrow  vale,  where  bend  two  trees  above 
the  streams,  dark  in  his  grief  stood  Duthno's  silent  son, 

b  This  valley  had  its  name  from  Clono,  son  of  Lethmal  of  Lora,  one  of  the  anccs 
tors  of  Derraid,  the  son  of  Duthno.  His  hislorv  is  thus  related  in  an  old  poein.  In  th 
days  of  Conar  the  son  of  Trennior,  the  first  king  of  Ireland,  Clono  passed  over  int 
that  kingdom,  fioin  Caledonia,  to  aid  Cnnar  against  the  FirbolR.     BeinR  rtmarkahl' 

an  lri,;h  chitf.  She  disclosed  her  paasiun,  which  v/ijs  nut  propei-ly  returned  by  th 
Caledonian  The  lady  sickened  through  disappointment,  and  he.-  love  for  Clono  cam 
to  the  ears  of  her  husband.  Fired  with  jealousy,  h^  vowed  revenge.  Clono,  to  avo: 
his  rage,  dciiarted  fioia  Temora,  ia  order  W  pass  overiuto  gCQUitnd;  aad  being  tra 
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The  blood  poured  from  his  thigh  :  his  shield  lav  bro- 
ken near.  His  spear  leaned  against  a  stone.  Why, 
Derinid,  why  so  sad  ?  "  I  hear  the  roar  of  battle.  My 
people  are  alone.  My  steps  are  slow  on  the  heath, 
and  no  shield  is  mine.  Shall  he  then  prevail  ?  It  is  then 
after  Dermid  is  low  '.  I  will  call  thee  forth,  O  Foldath  I 
and  mee:  thee  yet  m  hj^ht." 

He  took  his  spear  with  dreadful  joy.  The  son  of 
Morni  came.  "  Stav,  son  o;  Dathno,  stay  thy  speed  j 
thy  steps  are  marked  with  blood.  No  bossy  shield  is 
thine.  Why  shouldest  thou  fall  unarmed  r"  ''  King  of 
Strumon,  give  thou  thv  shield.  It  has  often  rolled  back 
the  war.  I  shall  stop  the  chief  in  his  course.  Son  of 
Morni,  dost  thou  behold  that  stone  ?  It  lifts  its  grey 
head  through  grass.  There  d. veils, a  chief  of  the  race 
of  Dermid.     Place  me  there  in  night." 

He  slowly  rose  against  the  hill,  and  saw  the  troubled 
field.  The  gleaming  ridges  of  the  fight,  disjoined  and 
broken  round.  As  distant  fires,  on  heath  by  night,  now 
seem  as  lost  in  smoke,  then  rearing  their  red  streams 
on  the  hill,  as  blow  or  cease  the  wind?  :  so  met  the  in- 
termitting war  the  eye  of  broad-shielded  Dermid. 
Through  the  host  are  the  strides  of  Foldath,  like  some 
dark  ship  on  wintry  waves,  when  it  issues  from  between 
two  isles,  to  sport  on  echoing  seas. 

Dermid,  with  rage,'  beheld  his  course.  He  strove  to 
rush  along.  But  he  failed  in  the  midst  of  his  steps ; 
and  the  big  tear  came  down.  He  sounded  his  father's 
horn  ;  and  thrice  struck  his  bossy  shield.     He  called 

ighted  in  the  valley  mentioned  here,  he  laid  him  down  to  sleep,  •♦  There,  Lethmal" 
Eacended  in  the  drrams  of  Clono  :  and  told  him  that  danger  wes  nenr." 

Gliost  of  Lethuial.  "  Arise  from  thy  bed  of  moss  ;  sou  of  low.Iaid  Lethmal,  arise. 
The  sound  of  the  coming  of  foes  descends  along  the  wind. 

Clono.    Whose  voice  is  that,  like  many  streams,  in  the  season  of  my  rest  ? 

Ghost  of  Lethmal.    Arise,  thou  dweller  of  the  souU  of  the  lovely ;  son  of  JLethmal, 

Clono.  How  dreary  is  the  night !  The  moon  is  darkened  in  the  sky ;  red  are  the 
paths  of  ghosts,  along' its  sullen  face  !  Green-skirted  m£teots  set  around.  Dull  is  the 
roaring  of  streams,  from  the  valley  of  dim  forms.  I  hear  thee,  spirit  of  my  father,  oa 
the  eddying  course  of  the  wind.  I  hear  thee,  but  thou  bendest  not  forward  thy  tall 
form  from  the  sRirts  of  night." 

As  Clono  prepared  to  depart,  the  husband  of  Sulniin  came  up,  with  his  numerous  at- 
tendants,   Clono  defended  himself;  but,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  he  was  overpowered 
■    '  ■        "as  buried  in  the  place  where  he  was  killed,  and  the  vajlcy  wus  caUed 
Dermid,  in  his  request  to  Gaul  the  son  of  Morni,  which  immediately 
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thrice  the  name  of  Foidath  from  his  roaring  tribes. 
Foldath,  with  joy,  'oeheld  the  chief:  he  lifted  high  his 
bloody  spear.  As  a  rock  is  marked  with  streams,  that 
fell  troubled  down  its  side  in  a  storm  ;  so  streaked  with 
wandering  blood  is  the  dark  form  of  IVloma.  The  host, 
on  either  side,  withdrew,  from  the  contending  of  kings. 
They  raised,  at  once,  their  gleaming  points.  Rushing 
came  Fillan  of  Moruth.  Three  paces  back  Foldath 
withdrew ;  dazzled  with  that  beam  of  light  which 
came,  as  issuing  from  a  cloud,  to  save  the  wounded 
hero.  Growing  in  his  pride  he  stood,  and  called  forth 
all  his  steel. 

As  meet  two  broad-winged  eagles,  in  their  sounding 
strife,  on  the  winds ;  so  rushed  the  two  chiefs,  on  Moi- 
lena,  into  gloomv  fight.  By  turns  are  the  steps  of  the 
kings '  forward  on  their  rocks ;  for  now  the  dusky  war 
seems  to  descend  on  their  swords.  Cathmor  feels  the 
joy  of  warriors,  on  his  mossy  hill ;  their  joy  in  secret 
when  dangers  rise  equal  to  their  souls.  Ilis  eye  is  not 
turned  on  Lubar,  but  on  Morven's  dreadful  king  ;  for 
he  beheld  him,  on  Mjra,  rising  in  his  amis. 

Foldath*  fell  on  his  shield;  the  spear  of  Fillan  pierced 
the  king.  Nor  looked  the  youth  on  the  fallen,  but 
onward  rolled  the  war.     The  hundred  voices  of  death 

i  Fitigal  and  Cathmor. 

*  The  fall  of  FoWath,  i""  -k-  mr-  V.-i;eve  trr.t'/.t'o-,  iv33  prriSrtrd  to  him  before  ho 
had  left  his  own  country,,  \'^'--  -  c-r-'-"--  h-  ■'  ■< '—  '■-  ti^--  'i-  -^  ri,.,,n'-.     He  went 

the  enterprise'of  Cai'ri: ;,  .h  uUst  urity, 

and  liable  to  a  double  •:.  ;  .'.^^tMa  on 

the  prediction,  and  1)  11-    '   .    i        .  ;■»•..■  t:uT.ily  ol 

Atha.     I  shall  here  tnin;ijuj  i.-.-j  anown  .u  i.,l-  i:;.u..s  ..^  ...^  ..,ilimu,>,  ...,  .i.  was  haiidtd 

age,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  detennine,  thoagh,  from  the  phraseology,  I  should  suspect 

FOLDATH,  addressing  the  spirits  of  his  fathers. 
Dark,  I  stand  in  your  presence  ;  Fathers  of  Foldath,  hear.    Shall  my  stops  pass  ovci 
Atha,  to  UlUn  ot  the  roes  ? 

t;ie  AN'swr.R. 

Thy  steps  shall  pass  over  At^,  •  elline;  of  kings.    There  shall  thy 

stature  arise,  ove.-  th  j  f.iUen,  \:  -clouds.    There,  terrible  in  dark, 

ness,  Shalt  thr.u  st?nd,  till  thctt:;  :.-(.athof  Moruth,  come:  Mor.ith. 

Clon-cath,  nr  .  -li'  "''.,',  .,  ii"..                                       |-,m7s.  was  the  name  of  the  swori" 

of  Fili.m  :  so  thr:-_  ;t  \v  !  ,  ,' Clnn.cath,  that  the  de. 

ceplionlny.    M/p-i'i'i  ,  t Uac  if  this  tradition  is 

equallvancicnc  with  i'  •   -  serves  to  Show  thai 
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irose.  ''  Stay,  son  of  Fiagal,  stay  thy  speed.  Behold-. 
;st  thou  not  that  glearriing  form,  a  dreadful  sign  of 
ie<nh?  Awaken  not  the  king  of  Alnecma.  Return, 
son  of  blutr-eyed  Clatho." 

Malthos'  saw  Foldath  low.  He  darkly  stood  above 
the  king.  Hatred  was  rolled  from  his  soul.  He  seemed 
a  rocii  in  the  desart,  on  whose  dark  side  arc  the  trick- 
ling of  waters,  when  the  slow-sailmg  rcist  has  left  it, 
and  his  trees  are  blasted  with  winds.  He  sp'jke  to  the 
dying  hero,  about  the  narrow  house.  Whetler  shall 
thv  grey  stone  rise  in  Ullin?  or  in  Moraa's""-  woody 
land,  where  the  sun  looks,  m  secret,  on  the  blue  streams 
of  Dal-rutho"?  There  are  the  steps  of  thy  daughter, 
biuc-eyed  Dardu-ler.a. 

'  Rcmemberest  thou  her,"  said  Foldath,  "  because 
no  son  IS  mine ;  no  youth  to  roll  the  battle  before  him, 
in  revenge  of  me  ?  Malthos,  I  am  revenged.  I  was 
not  peacciul  in  the  field.  Raise  the  tombs  of  those  I 
liave  slain,  around  my  narrow  hoi;se.  Often  shall  I 
forsake  the  blast,  to  rejoice  over  their  graves;  when  I 
behoid  them  spread  around,  with  their  long-whistling 
grass." 

His  soul  rushed  to  the  vales  of  Moma,  and  came  to 
Dardu-lena's  dreams,  where  she  slept,  by  Dal-rutho's 
stream,  returning  from  the  chase  of  the  hinds.  Her 
bov>^  is  near  the  maid  unstrung  :  the  breezes  fold  her 
long  hair  on  her  breasts.  Clothed  in  the  beauty  of 
youth,  the  love  of  heroes  lay.  Dark-bending,  from  the 
skiits  of  the  wood,  her  woundec  father  came.  He  ap- 
peared at  times,  then  seemed  as  hid  in  mist.  Buist- 
g  inlo  tears  she   rose  :  she  knew  that  the    chief  was 

.  The  characters  of  Foldath  and  Malthos  are  well  sustained.  They  were  both  dark 
;  and  surly,  but  eacii  in  a  diflerent  way.  Foldath  was  impetuous  and  cruel.  Malthcs 
stubborn  and  incredulous.  Their  attachment  to  the  family  of  Atha  was  equal;  their 
bravery  in  battle  the  same.  Foldath  was  vain  and  ostentatious  :  Malthos  unindulgent, 
but  gsnerous.  His  behaviour  here,  towards  his  enemy  Foldath,  shows,  that  a  good 
heart  often  lies  concealed  under  a  gloomy  and  sullen  charatter. 
—  Moii;a  was  the  name  of  a  Cfu:-.try  in  the  south  of  Connaught,  once  famous  for 
tit-.",  ti>e  residence  or  Ln  arch-druid.  The  cave  of  Moma  was  thought  to  be  inha- 
bited by  the  spirits  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Fivbolg,  and  their  posterity  sent  to  enquire  there, 

Ddlruathj  '  parched  or  sandy  field.'  The  etymology  of  Dsrdu.lena  is  uncertain. 
The  dauRh'.er  of  Foldath  was,  probably,  30  called  troni  a  piact  in  Ulster,  where  her  fa- 
ther had  defeated  part  of  the  adher<^^nts  of  Artho,  king  of  Ireland.  Dardu-iena,  '  the 
dark  wood  of  Moi-lena."  As  Foldath  was  proud  and  ostentatious,  is  would  appear  that 
ha  had  traiwfarrtd  Uicname  of  a  place,  where  he  iumself  had  been  victorious,  to  his 
daughter. 
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low.  To  her  came  a  beam  from  his  soul  when  folded 
in  its  storms.  Thou  wert  the  last  of  his  race,  blue-eyed 
Dardu-lena  I 

Wide-spread uig  over  echoing  Lubar,  the  flight  of 
Bolga  is  rolled  along.  Filian  hung  forward  on  their 
steps ;  and  strewed  with  dead  the  hcalh.  Fingal  re- 
joiced over  his  son.     Blue-shielded  Cathmor  rose. 

Son"  of  Alpin,  bring  the  harp:  give  Fillan's  praise 
to  the  wmd  :  raise  high  his  praise,  in  my  hall,  while  yet 
he  shines  in  war. 

Leave,  blue-eyed  Clatho,  leave  thy  hall.  Behold 
that  early  beam  of  thine.  The  host  is  withered  ia  its 
course.  No  further  look — it  is  dark.  Light  trembling 
from  the  harp,  strike,  virgins,  strike  the  sound.  No 
hunter  he  descends  from  the  dewy  haunt  ot  the  bound- 
ing roe.  He  bends  not  his  bow  on  the  wind;  or  sends 
his  grey  arrow  abroad. 

Deep -folded  in  red  war,  the  battle  rolls  against  his 
side.  Or,  striding  midit  the  ridgy  strife,  he  pours  the 
deaths  of  thousands  forth.  Fiilan  is  like  a  spirit  of 
heaven,  that  descends  from  the  skirt  of  his  blast.  The 
troubled  ocean  tecls  his  steps,  as  he  strides  from  wave- 
to  wave.  His  path  kindles  behind  him  ;  islands  shake 
their  heads  on  the  heaving  seas. 

0  Those  sudden  transitions  from  the  subject  are  not  uncommon  in  the  compositions 
of  Ossian.  That  m  this  place  has  a  peculiar  beautv  aad  propriety.  The  suspence  in 
wJiich  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  left,  conveys  the  idea  of  Fillan's  danger  more  forcibly 
home,  than  any  description  which  the  poet  could  introduce.  There  is  a  sort  of  elo- 
quence in  silence  with  propriety.  A  minute  detail  of  the  circumstances  of  an  import- 
ant scene  it  generally  cold  and  insipid.  The  human  mind,  frej  and  fond  of  thinking 
for  itself,  is  disgusted  to  find  every  thing  dune  by  the  pott.  Jt  is,  therefori.',  his  busi. 
nesstomark  the  most  stviiiing  outlines,  and  to  allow  the  imaginations  of  his  readers 
to  finish  the  figure  for  thcmscU^'s. 

The  book  ends  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  from  the  opening  of  the  poera. 
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This  book  opens  with  a  speech  of  Fingal,  who  sees  Cathmor  descending  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  flying  army.  The  king  dispatches  Ossian  to  the  relief  of  KiUan.  He  him- 
self retires  behind  the  rock  of  Cormul,  to  avoid  the  sight  of  the  engagement  between 
his  son  and  Cathrr.cr.  Ossian  advances.  Tlie  descent  of  Cathinor  dessribed.  He 
rallies  the  army,  renews  the  battle^  and,  before  Uisi;m  could  arrive,  engsges  Fillaa 
himself.  Upt/n  the  approach  of  Cisiin,  the  combat  bitwcen  the  two  heroes  ceases. 
Ossian  and  Cathmor  prepare  to  fight,  but  night  coming  on,  prevents  them.  Ossian 
returns  to  the  place  v.-r.ore  Cathmor  a-id  FUia:i  foj^ti:.  He  findo  Fillan  mortally 
wounded,  and  leaning  ag;iir.3t  a  rock  Ihf'r  d'  :'^'!r=-.  FiUau  dies  :  his  body  is  laid, 
by  Ossiun,  ia  a  nei-hjooi-ing  cave,  'l  i-  i'.,  -  ,:^^  n  irn,-  return  to  FingaL  He 
questions  them  ahout  his  son,  andu'.i-  .     was  killed,  retires,  in  si- 

lence, to  the  roci  .ji  Cormul.  Upon  ti. 
the  Firbolg  advance.  Cath;nor  finds  hr.i'.,  :, 
Shield  of  Fillan,  before  th<j  entrance  nt  the  lsvi  , 
His  rehections  thereupon,  lie  returns,  in  a  melancholy  mood,  to  his  army.  Ma'U 
tlios  endeavours  to  comfort  him,  by  the  example  of  his  father,  Borbar-duthul.  Cath- 
mor retiree  to  rest.  The  iong  of  Sul-malla  concludes  the  book,  which  ends  a  ' 
■the  middle  of  the  third  night  from  the  opening  of  the  poem. 
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Cathmor.  rises  on  his  ectioing  hill  I  Shall  Fingal  take 
the  sword  of  Luna  ?  But  what  shall  become  of  thy 
fanfie,  so.i  of  white-bosomed  Clatho  ?  Turn  not  thine 
eyes  from  Fingal,  daughter  of  Inistore.  I  shall  not 
quench  thy  early  beam  ;  it  shines  along  my  soul.  But 
rise,  O  wood-skirted  Mora,  rise  between  the  war  and 
me  I  Why  should  Fingal  behold  the  strife,  lest  his  dark- 
haired  warrior  should  tail  1  Amidst  the  song,  O  Canil, 
pour  tlie  sound  of  the  trembling-  harp  ;  here  are  the 
voices  of  rocks,  and  bright  tumbling  of  waters.  Father 
of  Oscar,  lift  the  spear;  defend  the  young  in  arms. 
Conceal  thy  steps  from  Fillan's  eyes.  He  must  not 
know  that  I  doubt  his  steel.  No  cloud  of  mine  shall 
rise,  my  son,  upon  thy  soul  of  hre  1" 

He  sunk  behmd  his  rock,  amidst  the  sound  of  Car- 
ril's  song.  Brightening,  in  my  growing  soul,  I  took 
the  spear  of   TemoraP.      I  saw,  along  Moi-lena,  the 

p  The  spear  of  Temora  was  that  which  Oscar  had  received,  in  a  present,  from  Cnr- 
tnat  the  son  of  Artho,  king  of  Ireland.  It  was  of  it  tUt  Caii'jar  made  the  pretext  foi' 
qi'.irreljng  vfitt  Oscar,  at  the  feast,  ia  tlie  first  took. 
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wiki  tumbling  of  battle,  the  strife  of  death,  in  gleaming 
rows,  disjoined  and  broken  round.  Fiilan  is  a  beam 
;^-"  tire.  From  wing  to  wing  is  his  wasteful  course. 
.    le  ridges  of  war  melt  before  him.     They  are  rolled, 

smok.e  from  tlie  nelds. 

(now  is  the  c&mmg  forth  of  Cathmor,  in  the  armour 

icings'.   Dark-roiled  the  eagle's   wing  above  his  heU 

ci  of  fire.    Unconcerned  are  his  steps,  as  if  they  were 

.     the  chase  of  Atha.     He  raised,  at  times,  bis   dread- 

;  voice  ;  Erin,  abashed,  gathered  round.  Their  souls 
;  oturned  back,  like  a  stream  ;  they  wondered  at  the 
steps  of  iheir  fear:  for  he  rose,  like  the  beam  of  the 
morning  oa  a  haunted  heath  :  the  traveller  looks  back, 
with  bending  eye,  on  the  field  of  dreadful  forms.  Sud- 
den, from  the  rock  of  Moi-lena,  are  Sul-m.;lia's  trem- 
bling steps.     An  oak  took  the  spear  from  her  hand; 

if^bent  she  loosed  the  lance:  but  then  are  her  eyes 

1  the  king,  from  amidst  her  wandering  locks.     "  No 

-iendly  strife  is  before  thee;  no  light   contending  of 

bows,  as  when  ihe  youth  of  Cluba?  came  forth  beneath 

the  eve  of  Con-rnor." 

As  the  rock  of  Runo,  which  takes  the  passing  clouds 
from  its  robe,  seems  growing  in  gathered  darkness  over 
the  streamy  heath  ;  .so  seemed  the  chief  of  Atha  taller, 
as  fathered  his  people  round.  As  different  blasts  fly 
ovei  the  sea,  each  behind  its  dark-blue  wave,  so  Cath- 
mor's  words,  on  every  side,  poured  his  warriors  forth. 
Nor  silent  on  his  hill  is  Fi'lan  ;  he  mixed  his  words 
with  his  echoing  shield.  An  eagle  he  seemed,  with 
sounding  wings,  calling  the  wind  to  his  rock,  when  he 
sees  the  coming  forth  of  the  roes,  on  Lutha's  '  rushy 
field.  Now  they  bend  forward  in  battle  :  death's  hun- 
drv-d  voices  rose  ;  for  the  kings  on  either  side  were 
like  fires  on  the  souls  of  the  people.  I  bounded  along 
high  rocks  and  trees  rushed  tail  between  the   war   and 

q  Clu-'ia,  •  winding  bay ;'  an  arm  of  the  sea  in  Inis-huna,  or  the  western  coa^t  o 
South  «;  itiiin.  It  was  in  this  tiay  that  Cathmor  was  wiiid-bcund  when  Sul-malla  camt 
in  th  ■  d:-  s^ui^e  of  a  yourg  ivarrior,  lo  accor.ipany  '.an  in  his  voyage  to  IreJaud.  Con 
moi ,  t  h  !r;t lier  of  ■•  ul-:  aiU.,  as  -ve  icarn  from  her  soliloquy,  at  the  close  of  the  fourtl 
bock,  \v„    A^■■■A  betbri:  ..  e  leparture  of  l.i>  rnnghter. 

s  Lulhi.  w,J3  the  naiie  ^t  a  Nv.lley  in  Aiorv  r.,  in  the  days  of  Cs^ian.  There  dvel 
Toscar  th.    so:,  of  Conloch,   tiie  fathf  r  of  Malvina,  who,  upon  that  aCCOunt,  is  r"  ■ 

calici  tilt  ai2iJ  vf  LuUia.   tnUiii  siEaifite  « swift  sut«B.' 
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roe.  But  I  heard  the  noise  of  steel  between  my  clang- 
j  arras.  Rising,  gleaming,  on  the  hill,  I  beheld  the 
backward  steps  of  hosts  :  their  backward  steps  on  either 
side,  and  wildly-looking  eyes.  The  chiefs  were  nnet 
in  dreadful  fight  ;  the  two  blue-shielded  kings.  Tall 
and  dark,  through  gleams  of  steel,  are  seen  the  striv- 
ing heroes.  I  rushed.  My  fears  for  Fillan  flew,  burn- 
ing across  my  soul. 

I  came  ;  nor  Cathmor  fled,  nor  yet  advanced  :  he 
side-long  stalked  along.  An  icy  rock,  cold,  tall  he 
seemed.  I  called  forth  all  my  steel.  Silent  awhile  wc 
strode,  on  either  side  of  a  rushing  stream  :  then,  sud- 
den turning,  all  at  once,  we  raised  our  pointed  spears. 
We  raised  our  spears,  but  night  came  down.  It  is 
dark  and  silent  around  :  but  where  tfhe  distant  steps 
of  hosts  are  sounding  over  the  heath. 

I  came  to  the  place  where  Fiilan  fought.  Nor  voice 
nor  sound  is  there.  A  broken  helmet  lay  on  earth;  a 
buckler  cleft  in  twain.  '*  vVhere,  Fillan,  where  art 
thou,  young  chief  of  echoing  Morven  ?"  He  heard  me 
ieaning  against  a  rock,  which  bent  its  grey  head  over 
the  stream.  He  heard  ;  but  sullen,  dark  he  stood. 
At  length  I  saw  the  chief. 

"  Why  standest  thou,  robed  in  darkness,  son  of 
woody  Selma  ?  Bright  is  thy  path,  my  brother,  in  this 
dark-brown  field.  i-'O'-'^g  has  been  thy  strife  in  battle. 
Now  the  horn  of  Fingal  is  heard.  Ascend  to  the  cloud 
of  thy  father,  to  his  hill  of  feasts.  In  the  evening  mist 
he  sits,  and  hears  the  voice  of  Carnl's  b.arp.  Carry 
.joy  to  the  aged,  young  breaker  of  the  shields." 

*'  Can  the  v..nquished  carry  joy  ?  Ossian,  no  shield 
is  mine.  It  lies  broiien  on  the  field.  The  eagle  wing 
of  my  helmet  is  torn.  It  is  when  foes  fly  before  theni 
th-it  lathers  delight  in  their  sons.  But  their  sighs  burst 
forth,  in  secret,  when  their  young  warriors  yield.  No: 
Fillan  will  not  behold  the  king.  Why  should  the  he- 
ro mourn  ?" 

"  Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatlio,  why  dost  thou  awake 
my  soul  r  Wert  thou  not  a  burning  fire  before  him  ; 
and  shall  he  not  rejoice  ?  Such  fame   belonged  not  t'.) 
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O^sian  ;  yet  was  the  king  still  a  sun  to  me.  He  look- 
ec'  on  iv.y  steps  with  joy  ;  shadows  never  rose  on  his 
f«(e.  Ascend,  O  Filian,  to  Mora:  his  feast  is  spread 
in  the  iolds  of  mist." 

*'  Ossian,  give  nie  that  broken  shield  ;  these  feathers 
that  arc  r  Utd  in  the  wind.  Place  them  near  to  Fillan, 
thar  less  of  his  fame  may  fall.  Ossian  I  begin  to  fail, 
Lnv  rne  in  ttiat  hollow  rock.  Raise  no  stone  above  : 
lest  one  should  a'^k  about  wy  fame.  I  am  fallen  in  the 
first  of  my  fiehis :  fallen  without  renown.  Let  thy 
voice  alone  send  joy  to  my  flving  soul.  Why  should 
th^  feeble  know  where  dwells  the  lost  beam  of  Cia- 
tho  ^" 

*•  is  thy  spirit  on  the  eddying  winds,  blue-eyed  king 
of  shields?  Joy  pursue  my  hero,  through  his  folded' 
clouds.  The  forms  of  thy  fathers,  O  Fiilan,  bend  to 
receive  their  son.  I  behold  the  spreading  of  their  fire 
on  Moral  the  blue-rolling  of  their  misty  wreaths.  Joy 
meet  ihee,  m.y  brother.  But  we  are  dark,  and  sad.  I 
behold  the  foe  round  the  aged,  and  the  wasting  away 
of  his  fame.  .Thou  art  left  alone  in  the  field,  grey- 
haired  king  of  Selma." 

I  laid  him  in  the  hollow  rock,  at  the  roar  of  the 
nis,htly  stream.  One  red  star  looked  in  on  the  hero  : 
winds  lift,  at  times,  his  locks.    I  listened  :  no  sound 


dialoOTc  bctwrrn  Clatho,  the  rrotr-er,  nnc!  Bo? 


•J  h;-.rp,  and  ir.y  ^ 


,  ^  thy  h 
.  :;  'fiecze  of  the  morninj 
..  -?.  Eos-mina,  descen  "- 
M  £ht  ofp-iet  in  thy  soul 
it  tiew  :  like  the  darkcninf 
Ti  thy  wall,  O  harp,  and  cal 
ti.   I  hear  thy  pleasant  sound 

?ou!  >  Your  pr.ths  are  disunt 
-;.  -:  .=A.-.itli'=rn  trecze  fron 
•r.    w.TscfhislMiul.  : 


:•  thy  light.    Thyswt 
>..;-,>  :-Vroes;  tothtEtrePi 

tii ,  ,  i      ,      ;:  !:■  v.'ir.ds  strEv  my  lock' 

rn  v..  '■  ,        ...  ;::    ..    :    :        '        the  heroes  fall  ? 

ear  of  Clitho  ■s'the  name  of  tiit  brp:.'kei-  of  shields.  BtTiold  :be  king  comes  from  o 
cean,  tl.-.  shield  of  Morven  is  borae  by  b?n.s.  'i  he  foe  h;;s  fled  before  him,  like  thi 
depai  t'.ue  of  mist.  1  hear  nut  tlie  soundiiig;  wings  of  my  eagle ;  the  rushing  fotlh  o 
the  son  of  Clatho.    Thou  art  dark,  O  Fingal ;  shall  he  not  return!— 
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was  heard  :  for  the  warrior  slept.  As  lightning  on  a 
cloud,  a  thought  came  rushing  over  my  soui.  My- 
eyes  rolled  in  hie  :  my  stride  was  in  the  clang  of  steeL 
"  I  will  find  thee,  chief  of  Atha,  in  the  gathering  of 
thy  thousands.  Why  should  that  cloud  escape,  that 
quenched  our  early  beam?  Kindle  your  meteors,  n;y 
fathers,  to  light  my  daring  steps.  I  will  consume  in 
wrath".  Should  I  not  return!  the  king  is  without  a 
son,  grey-haired  am.idst  his  foes.  His  arm  is  not  as  in 
the  days  of  old  :  his  fame  grows  dim  in  Erin.  Let  me 
not  behold  him  from  high,  laid  low  in  his  latter  field. 
But  can  I  return  to  the  king  ?  Will  he  not  ask  about 
his  son?  '•  Thou  oughtest  to  defend  young  Fiilan."  I 
will  meet  tlie  foe.  Green  Inisfail,  thy  sounding  tread 
is  pleasant  to  my  ear:  I  rush  on  the  ridgy  host,  to 
shun  the  eyes  of  Fingal.  I  hear  the  voice  of  the  king, 
on  iNlora's  misty  top  1  he  calls  his  two  sons ;  I  come, 
my  father,  in  my  grief.  I  come  like  an  eagle,  which 
the  flame  of  night  met  in  the  desart,  and  spoiled  of  half 
his  wings." 

Distant  t-,  round  the  king,  on  Mora,  the  broken 
ridges  of  Morven  are  rolled.  They  turned  their  eyes; 
each  darkly  bends,  on  his  own  ashen  spear.  Silent 
tood  the  king  in  the  midst.  Thought  on  thought 
oiled  over  his  soul.  As  waves  on  a  secret  mountain- 
lake,  each  with  its  back  of  foam.  He  looked  ;  no  son 
appeared,  with  his  long-beaming  spear.  The  sighs 
ise,   crowding  from  his   soul :  but  he  concealed   his 


_    tl'.e  sentence  is  rfesi- 

ras  resolved,  like  a  dSitroy.' 

"le  midst  of  this  resolu:io; 

!g  light.    He  resolves  M 


:hen  bis  shame  for  not  defer. :  -  i  ipain 

to  go  ?.r.d  find  out  Cathmor.     \>  e  nvy  tons.acr  nuii  asm  iii  ■  net  ct  itivra,  n.g  tow^ards 

Jie  enemy,  when  the  horn  of  I'ingal  soauOed  0:1  Mora,  ai.d  calitd  back  his  people  to 

lus  presence.    The  soliloquy  is  nat'ira! :  the  resolutions  which  so  suddenly  follow  one 

mother,  are  expressive  of  a  mind  extremely  agitatt-d  with  sorrow  and  conscious  shame- 

fet  the  behaviour  of  Ossiin,  in  .he  f  x^cutiai;  cf  the  t^-rv;  \3nd  of  Fingal,  is  so  irreprel 

Sensible,  ttiat  it  is  nrit  ehsy:.  i:'.  hij  dotv.    The  truth  is, 

thnt  when  trnn  ruil  1:1  dcs;^;.  ..;:ompiish,  tiiey  natutaUy 

blame  themselves,  as  tui  t.-.-  :,:.  ' 

*    t»  This  scen^  is  solcir.ii.  t  character  amidst  objects 

U.ch  tivourthe  subliiii!-.  :;t,  the  broken  remains  of 

-■• .'.  lirmy,  and,  abovo  al.,  Uie  altitude  n-.-j:  sil,:;.v  of  Fini~l  himself  are  circuin- 

'.culated  to  impress  an  awtui  idea  on  the  mind.    Oislaii  is  reoct  successful  in 

d. ascriptions.    Dark  images  suited  the  melancholy  tou.p^r  of  iiis  rr.ind.     Ui« 

;e  all  composed  after  the  actix-e  part  of  his  life  was  uvcr,  when  he  was  blind 

;   urvived  aU  the  companions  Of  Jiis  yQttth ;  we  tbtiifore  jiud  a  veil  of  melan- 

liljtiidwa  over  the  whole.  ^ 
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grief.  At  length  I  stood  beneath  an  oak.  No  voict 
of  mine  was  heard.  What  could  I  say  to  Fingal  in  hii 
liour  of  woe  ?  His  vvoids  rose,  at  length,  in  the  naidst ; 
the  people  shrunk,  backward  as  he  spoke '^. 

"  Where  is  the  son  of  Selma,  he  who  led  in  war  ?  ] 
behold  not  his  steps,  amono;  my  people,  returning  fron: 
the  field.  Fell  the  young  bounding  roe,  v.  ho  was  sc 
stately  on  my  hills?  He  fell  ;  for  ye  are  silent.  Th( 
shield  of  war  is  broke.  Let  his  armour  be  near  to  Fin 
gal  ;  and  the  sword  of  dark-brown  Luno.  I  am  wak 
ed  on  my  lulls  :  with  morning  1  descend  to  war.'* 

"  High*  on  Cormul's  rock,  an  oak  flamed  to  th( 
wind.  The  grey  skirts  of  mist  are  rolled  around  :  thi 
ther  strode  the  king  in  his  wrath.  Distant  from  thi 
host  he  always  lay,  when  battle  burned  within  his  soul 

•U'Theab?-;:    '   '      ■  v ',f  Fiiigal,  proceeds  ratier  from  sham*  tha 

fear,      l  lie  :  ':»iO.<.itujn  :  he,  as  lie  professes  himself  i    '" 

firth  booS- ,  '  ■  .ill  their  presence.  dsrker.tJ  into  wrath. 

voicewasr.     --  i  m- itnt  f.  rth  no  dcr,;li."     The  first  nj; 

rctuin  thcir"inde;-t;m^.!.'iK"."''i''V'  ^'\.'r  ^  "■■".',■,,     i:,'';- ■,,',: 'K^t  mould 

mind  tothat  subnii'siun  to  (70-.    .        >  ,  ..     ,      ,  ...s  take  ai 


1  the  HJRhlands.    Bi 


mi.  lix  'oy  v,-U'v:nj  Uu:  rotr-  v,;.svn 
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On  two  spears  hung  his  shield  on  high;  the  gleam,ing 
sign  of  death  ;  that  shield,  which  he  was  wont  to  strike, 
by  night,  before  he  rushed  to  war.  It  was  then  his 
warriors  knew,  when  the  king  was  to  lead  in  strife  ; 
[for  never  was  his  buckler  heard,  till  Fingal's  wrath  a- 
rose.  Unequal  were  his  steps  on  high,  as  he  shone  ia 
the  beam  of  the  oak  ;  he  was  dreadful  as  the  form  of  the 
spirit  of  night,  Mhen  he  clothes,  on  hills,  his, wild  ges- 
tures with  mist,  and,  issuing  forth,  on  the  troubled  ocean, 
mounts  the  car  of  winds. 

Nor  settled,  from  the  storm,  is  Erin's  sea  of  war ; 
they  glittered  beneath  the  moon,  and,  low-humming, 
still  rolled  on  the  held.  Alone  are  the  steps  of  Cathmor, 
before  them  on  the  heath ;  he  hung  forward,  with  all 
his  arms,  on  IMorven's  flying  host.  Now  had  he  come 
to  the  mossy  cave,  where  Fillan  lay  in  night.     One  tree 

as  bent  above  the  stream,  which  glittered  over  the 
rock.  There  shone  to  the  moon  the  broken  shield  c£ 
Clatho's  son ;  and  near  it,  on  grass,  lay  hairey-footed 
Bran-''.  He  had  missed  the  chief  on  Mora,  and  search- 
ed him  along  the  wind.  He  thought  that  the  blue-eyed 
hunter  slept ;  he  lay  upon  his  shield.  No  blast  came 
over  the  heath,  unknown  to  bounding  Bran. 

Cathmor  saw  the  white-breasted  dog ;  he  saw  the 
broken  shield.  Darkness  is  blown  back  on  his  soul ;  he 
remembers  the  falling  away  of  the  people.  '*  They 
come,  a  stream  :  are  rolled  away ;  another  race  suc- 
ceeds. But  some  mark  the  fields,  as  they  pass,  with 
their  own  mighty  names.     The  heath,  through  dark- 

»  This  circumstance,  concerning  Bran,  the  favourite  dog  of  Fingal,  is,  perhaps^one 
of  the  most  affectiBg  passages  in  the  poe^i.  I  remember  to  have  met  with  an  old  poem, 
I  composed  long  after  the  time  of  Ossian,  wherein  a  story  of  this  sort  is  very  happily  in- 

^  ttoduced.  In  one  of  the  invasions  of  the  Danes,  UUin-Clund<i,  a  considerable  chief,  on 
the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  was  killed  in  a  rencouater  with  a  flyine  party  of  the  e- 
nemy,  who  had  landed,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  place  of  his  residence.  The  few 
followers  who  attended  him  were  also  slain.  The  young  wife  of  Ollin-Clunda,  who 
had  not  heard  of  his  fail,  fearing  the  worst,  on  account  of  his  long  delay,  alarmed  the 
rest  of  the  tribe,  who  v.  ent  in  search  of  him  along  the  shore.  TUey  did  not  find  him  i 
and  the  beautiful  widow  became  disconsolate.  At  length  he  was  discovered,  by  means 
of  his  dog,  who  sat  on  a  rocfc  beside  the  body,  for  some  days.    The  poem  is  not  just  now 

'.jj  I  iny  hands,  otherwise  its  poetical  merit  might  induce  me  to  present  the  reader  with  a 

^   translation  of  it.    The  stanza  concerning  the  dog,  whose  name  was  Du-chos,  or  Black- 

'*  foot,  is  very  descriptive. 

"  Dark^ided  Du-chos  !  feet  of  wind !  cold  is  thy  seat  on  rocks.  He  ^the  dog  >  see« 
the  roes;  his  ears  are  high;  and  half  he  bounds  away.  He  looks  around;  but  Uliia 
sleeps  :  he  droops  again  his  head.  The  winds  come  past ;  dark  Du-chos  thinks  that  VI- 
lin's  voice  is  there.  But  still  he  beholds  liim  silent,  laid  amidst  the  waviUE  tjeaUi,  Dark* 
sided  Du-chos,  his  voi«e  sfiall  w  fflOfS  seud  thee  over  tUS  bcsU  1 " 

VoL.H.  O 
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brown  years  is  theirs  ;  some  blue  stream,  winds  to  their 
fame.  Of  these  be  the  chief  of  Atha,  when  he  lays  him 
down  on  earth.  Often  may  the  voice  of  future  times 
meet  Cathmor  in  the  air  ;  when  he  strides  from  wind  to 
■wind,  or  folds  himself  in  the  wing  of  a  storm." 

Green  Enn  gathered  round  the  king,  to  hear  the 
voice  of  his  power.  The  joyful  faces  bend,  unequal, 
forward  in  the  light  of  the  oak.  They  who  were  ter- 
rible were  removed:  Lubar''  winds  again  in  their  host, 
Cathmor  v.-as  that  beam  from  heaven  v/hich  shone  when 
his  people  were  dark.  He  was  honoured  in  the  midst. 
Their  souls  ro?€  trembling  around.  The  king  alone 
no  gladness  showed  :  no  stranger  he  to  war  1 

**  Why  is  the  king  so  sad?"  said  Malthos  eagle-eyed, 
*'  Remains  there  a  foe  at  Lubar  ?  Lives  there  among 
them  who  can  lift  the  spear  ?  Not  so  peaceful  was  thy 
father,  Eorbar-duthul ",  sovereign  of  spears.  His  rage 
was  a  fire  that  always  burned  :  his  joy  over  fallen  foes 
was  great.  Three  days  feasted  the  grey-haired  hero, 
when  he  heard  that  Calmar  fell  :  Calmar,  who  aid- 
ed the  race  of  Uilin,  from  Lara  of  the  streams.  Of- 
ten did  he  feel,  with  his  hands,  the  steel,  which,  they 
said,  had  pierced  his  foe.  He  felt  it  with  his  hands,  for 
Borbar-duthul's  eyes  had  failed.  Yet  was  the  king  a  sun 
to  his  friends  ;  a  gale  to  lift  their  branches  round. 
Joy  was  around  him  in  his  hails  :  he  loved  the  sons  of 
Eolga.    His  name  remains  in  Atha,  like  the  awful,  me- 

^•c  In  order  to  Tilustrate  this  passage,  it  is  proper  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  scene  of 
the  two  preceding  battles.  Between  the  hills  of  Mora  and  Lona  lay  the  plain  of  Moi. 
lena,  through  which  ran  the  river  Lubar.  The  first  battle,  wherein  Gaul  the  son  of 
jVicrni  comrtianried  on  the  Caledonian  side,  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  Lubar.  As 
there  was  little  zdvaiitage  obtained,  on  either  side,  the  armies,  after  the  battle,  retain- 
ed their  former  positions. 

In  the  second  r.;.;  1^-,  v.  herein  riUan  corr-manded.  the  Irish,  after  the  fall  of  Foldath, 
were  driven  ir.  i'.    ' '".     ''  :  'utxipon  tlie  coniiiigofCalnnior  to  their  aid,  they  re. 

sained  their  foV  :  -'rove  tack  the  Caicdonians  in  their  turn  :  so  that  Lu, 

barwimledGf'-i 

a  Borbar.dj-  'thmor,  was  the  brother  of  that  Colc-uUa,  who  is 

said,  in  ihe  I  iiiuok,  'o  hrvo  -tb'-l!ed  af^ainst  Cormac  king  of  ire- 

lai'.ii.  '  i uciicc-  of  his  family  against  the 

suo  i.\     From  this  short  episode  we 

lea.i.  -..nory  of  the  times.     It  i-'"p..-irs, 

th:.tv.      ,  ,  d  by  the  Gael,  who  TL- .t  s:ied 

Uls't:-.      ,  •  .1  of  Mathr-v,  whose  gall.intbchavi- 

Uie  Firr.olg  that  joined  the  Gael,  or  Irish  Caledonians,  during  the  invasion  of  fewaran. 
The  indecent  iny  whiih  F.orbar-diithnl  expressed,  upon  the  death  of  Calmar,  is  well 
suited  with  that  spirit  of  revenge,  which  subsisted,  universally,  in  every  country  where 
the  feudal  system  was  established.  It  would  appear  that  some  person  had  carried 
fo  Borbar-duthul  that  weapon  wiUi  whithj  it  was  pretended,  ^Unar  bad  been  ltilk4 
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mory  of  g^hosts,  whose  presence  was  terrible,  but  they 
blew  the  storm  away.  Now  let  the  voices  *  of  Erin 
raise  the  soul  of  the  king  ;  he  that  shone  when  war 
was  dark,  and  laid  the  mighty  low.  Fonar,  from  that 
grey-browed  rock,  pour  the  tale  of  other  times:  pour 
it  on  wide-skiited  Erin,  as  it  settles  round." 

'•  To  me,"  said  Cathmor,  "  no  song  shall  rise  :  nor 
Fonar  sit  on  the  rock  of  Lubar.  I'he  mighty  there 
are  laid  low.  Disturb  not  their  rushing  ghosts.  Far, 
Malthos,  far  remove  the  sound  of  Erin's  song.  I  re- 
joice not  over  the  foe,  when  he  ceases  to  lift  the  spear. 
With  morning  we  pour  our  strength  abroad.  F.rgal 
is  wakened  on  his  echoing  hill," 

Like  waves  blown  back  by  sudden  winds,  Erin  re- 
tired at  the  voice  of  the  kmg.  Deep  rolled  into  the 
field  of  night,  they  spread  their  humming  tribes  :  be- 
neath his  own  tree,  at  intervals,  each '^  bard  sat  down 
with  his  harp.  They  raised  the  song,  and  touched  the 
string  ;  each  to  the  chief  he  loved.  Before  a  burning 
oak  Sul-malla  touched  at  times  the  harp.  She  touch- 
ed the  harp,  and  heard  between,  the  breezes  in  her  hair. 
In  darkness,  near,  lay  the  king  of  Atha,  beneath  an 
aged  tree.  The  beam  of  the  oak  was  turned  from  him  ; 
he  saw  the  maid,  but  was  not  seen.  His  soul  poured 
forth,  in  secret,  when  he  beheld  her  teaiful  eve.  "  But 
batde  is  before  thee,  son  of  Borbar-duthul." 

b  '  The  voices  of  Erin,'  a  poetical  oxprr ssion  for  the  bards  of  Ireland. 

c  Not  only  the  tinrs,  but  every  petty  chief,  had  their  bari-  .   ;    t  :>.^  v,  in  the 

field,  in  the'dzys  of  Oisian  ;  and  these  bardSj  ii  proportion  i  .  •  chiefs 

who  .-etained  tncin,  hid  a  number  of  inferior  bards  in  thei.  .:-  .  :    .  p_  occa- 

sions, all  tile  bards  ia  the  army  would  join  in  one  chorus,  e:  '.ebrated 

their  vietories,  otlainenced  the  death  of  a  person,  worthy  a."  d  .  ,  he  war. 

The  words  Vere  of  the  composition  of  the  arch.bard,  r» : .  :  unself. 

Who  generally  attained  to  that  high  oflice,  on  account  of  ;;i :  poetry. 

As  the  persons  of  the  bards  were  sacred,  snd  the  emvi  •  :o  con- 

siderable, the  order,  in  succeeding  times,  became  very  jk  Int.    It 

•would  appear,  that  after  the  introduction  of  Christianitv,  soi.c  i  .,.;;  ;n  u.- Qoubie  ca- 
pacity of  bards  and  clergy-men.  It  was,  from  this  circumstance,  that  ihey  liaJ  the  name  of 
Chlere,  which  is,  probably,  derived  from  the  Latin  Clericus.  TheChlere,  be  their  name 
derived  from  what  it  will,  became  at  last  a  public  nuisance;  for,  taking  adva-'itst^  of 
their  sacred  character,  they  went  about  in  great  bodies,  and  li\cd  ::t  dbcr.;'-.'  n  iti  the 
houses  of  the  chiefs;  till  another  party  of  the  same  o.-der,  :  '•■,•  mere 

dint  of  st'.tire.     Some  of  the  indelicate  disputes  of  these  v.  (    -  ■  ts  are 

handed  down  by  tradition,  and  show  how  much  the  bards  :  -    ;I  ges, 

which  the  admiration  of  their  countrymen  had  conferred  o  i  s  in- 

sole:it  behaviour  that  induced  the  chiefs  to  retrench  their  "  :  ;■  away 

those  privileges  which  they  were  no  longer w-rthy  to  enjoy.  ". "i  -r  :  •do'e!.(  ■,  ai-.d  dis. 
position  to  lampoon,  extinguished  all  the  poetical  fervour  which  distinguished  theiv  pre- 
*cessors,  and  makes  us  the  less  regret  the  extinction  of  the  order. 
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Amidst  the  harp,  at  intervals,  she  listened  whether 
the  warriors  slept.  Her  soul  was  up ;  she  longed,  in 
secret,  to  pour  her  own  sad  song.  The  field  is  silent. 
On  their  wings  the  blasts  of  night  retire.  The  bards 
had  ceased ;  and  meteors  came,  red  winding  with  their 
ghosts.  The  sky  grew  dark  :  the  forms  of  the  dead 
^ve^e  blended  with  the  clouds.  Eut  heedless  bends  the 
daughter  of  Con-mor  over  the  decaying  flame.  Thou 
wert  alone  in  her  soul,  car-borne  chief  of  Atha.  She 
raised  the  voice  of  the  song,  and  touched  the  harp  be- 
tween. 

"  Clun-galo^'came  ;  she  missed  the  maid.  Where 
art  thou,  beam  of  light  ?  Hunters  from  the  m.ossy  rock, 
saw  you  the  blue-eyed  fair  ?  Are  her  steps  on  grassy 
X.umon  ;  near  the  bed  of  roes?  Ah  mc  !  I  behold  her 
bow  in  the  hall.     Where  art  thou,  beam  of  light?" 

"  Cease',  love  of  Con-mor.  cease;  I  hear  thee  not 
on  the  ridgy  heath.  My  eye  is  turned  to  the  king, 
whose  path  is  terrible  in  war.  He  for  whom  my  soul 
5s  up,  in  the  season  of  my  rest.  Deep-bosomed  in  war 
he  stands,  he  beholds  me  not  from  his  cloud.  Why, 
son  of  Sul-maJla,  dost  thou  not  look  forth?  I  dwell 
darkness  here  :  wide  over  me  flies  the  shadowy  mist. 
Filled  with  dew  are  my  locks  :  look  thou  f^om  thy 
cloud,  O  sun  of  Sul-malla's  soul ;"     *      *      *     • 

d  Clun-galo,  «  white  kuee,  the  wife  of  Con-mor,  king  of  Inia-huna,  and  the 
therof  Sul-nialla,    She  is  here  represented,  as  missing  her  daughter,  after  she  hat!  lied 
with  Cathnior. 

e  Sul-malla  replies  to  the  supposed  questions  of  her  mother.  Towards  the  middle  of 
this  paragraph  she  calls  C;Uhmor  the  sun  of  her  soul,  and  continues  the  nicf.phor 
throughout.  This  book  ends,  we  may  suppose,  abaot  t*e  mitTile  of  tSie  third  ilightj 
frein  tise  ofening  of  the  poem'-. 
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This  book  begins  about  the  middle  of  the  third  night  from  the  opening  ef  the  poem.  The 
poet  describes  a  kind  of  mist,  which  rose,  by  night,  from  the  lake  of  Lego,  and  was 
the  as ual  residence  of  the  soulj  of  the  dead,  during  the  inten-al  between  their  decease 
and  the  funeral  song.  The  appearance  of  the  ghost  of  Fillan  above  the  cave  where  his 
body  lav-  His  voice  comes  to  Fingal,  ou  the  rock  of  Cormul.  Tho  king  strikes  the 
shi'-^ld  of  Trenmor,  which  was  an  infallible  sign  of  his  appeartng  in  arms  himself.  The 
extraordinary  effect  of  the  sound  of  the  shield.  SuUmaUa,  starting  from  sleep,  awakes 
Cathrao.-.  Their  affecting  discourse.  She  insists  with  him,  to  sue  for  peace ;  he  re- 
solves to  continue  the  war.  He  directs  her  to  retire  to  the  neighbouring  valley  of  Lena, 
w.Mch  was  the  residence  of  an  old  druid,  until  the  cattle  of  the  neit  day  should  bo  over.  ■ 
He  a\vafces  his  army  witii  tlie  sound  of  his  shield.  The  shield  described  Fonai,  the 
bard,  at  Che  desire  of  Cathanor,  relates  the  first  settlement  of  the  Firbolg  in  Ireland, 
under  their  leader  Larthon .  Morning  comes.  SuUmalla  retires  to  the  valley  of  Lona, 
A  lyric  song  concludes  the  book. 
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F.f^OM  the  wood-skirted  waters  of  Lego,  ascend,  at 
times,  grey-bosomed  mists,  when  the  gates  of  the  west 
are  closed  on  the  sun's  engle-eye.  Wide,  over  Lara's 
stream,  is  poured  the  vapour  dark  and  deep  :  the  moon, 
like  a  dim  shield,  is  swimming  through  its  folds.  VVith 
this,  clothe  the  spirits  of  old  their  sudden  gestures  on 
the  wind,  when  they  stride,  from  blast  to  blast,  along 
the  dusky  face  of  the  night.  Often  blended  with  the 
gale,  to  some  warrior's  grave  ^  they  roll  the  mist,  a 
grey  dwelling  to  his  ghost,  until  the  songs  arise. 

A  sound  came  from  the  desart  I  the  rushing  course 
of  Conar  in  winds.  He  poured  his  deep  mist  on  Fiilan, 
at  blue-winding  Lubar.  Dark  and  mournful  sat  the 
ghost,  bending  in  his  grey  ridge  of  smoke.  The  blast, 
at  times,  rolled  him  together  :  but  the  lovely  form  re- 

d  As  the  mist  which  rose  from  the  lake  of  Lego,  occassioned  diseases  and  death,  the 
baids  feigned,  as  here,  that  it  was  the  residence  of  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased,  during 
the  iiitei-val  between  their  death  and  the  pronouncing  of  the  funeral  elegy  over  their 
to:iib3  ;  for  it  was  not  allowable,  without  that  ceremon,-  v/as  performed,  for  the  spj-ita 
of  the  dead  to  mix  with  their  ancestors,  in  their  airy  haUs.  It  was  the  business  of  the 
spirit  of  the  nearest  relation  to  the  deceased,  to  take  the  mist  of  Lego,  and  pour  it  ovee 
the  grave.  Wc  find  here  Conar,  the  son  of  Trenmor,  the  first  king  of  Ireland,  accord- 
ing, to  Ossian,  pe.-iorming  this  office  for  Fillan,  as  it  was  in  the  cauiC  of  UtefamilToC 
Caaar,  that  that  aero  WW  fciUed.  «.6.«hut«* 
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turned  again.    It  returned  with  slow-bending  eyes,  ar, 
dark-winding  of  locks  of  mist. 

It  was  ^  dark.  The  sleeping  host  were  still,  in  the 
skirts  of  night.  The  flame  decayed  on  the  hill  of  Fin- 
gal  ;  the  king  lay  lonely  on  his  shield.  His  eyes  were 
half-closed  in  sleep ;  the  voice  of  Fillan  came.  "  Sleeps 
the  husband  of  Clatho  ?  Dwells  the  father  of  the  fallen 
in  rest  ?  Am  I  forgot  in  the  folds  of  darkness ;  lonely 
in  the  season  of  dreams  ?" 

*'  Why  art  thou  in  the  midst  of  my  dreams  ?"  said 
Fingal ;  as  sudden  he  rose.  *'  Can  I  forget  thee,  my 
son,  or  thy  path  of  Ere  in  the  field  ?  Not  such,  on  the 
soul  of  the  king,  come  the  deeds  of  the  mighty  in  arms. 
They  are  not  there  a  beam  of  lightning,  which  is  seen, 
and  is  then  no  more.  I  remember  thee,  O  Fillan  I  and 
ray  v>rath  begins  to  rise." 

The  king  took  his  deathful  spear,  and  struck  the 
deeply-sounding  shield:  his  shield  that  hung  high  ( 
night,  the  dismal  sign  of  war  ?  Ghosts  fled  on  every 
side,  and  rolled  their  gathered  forms  on  the  wind. 
Thrice  from  the  winding  vale  arose  the  voices  of  death. 
The  harps  ^  of  the  bards,  untouched,  sound  mournful 
over  the  hill. 

He  struck  again  the  shield,  battles  rose  in  the  dreams 
of  his  host.  Tlie  wide-turnbling  strife  is  gleaming  over 
their  souls.  Blue-shielded  kings  descend  to  war.  Back- 
Tvard-looking  armies  fly  ;  and  mighty  deeds  are  half- 
lad  in  the  bright  gleams  of  steel. 

f  T' •     ■ -''-r;  •'  ■                                  ■  ;n  hirh  rc-r'.!te  amonssucceedin!;  bards.    One 

o;-.                    :  ..                                          i-urO  favoii:-at''j  to  his  taste  for  DOfctr-j,  " 

,to  ',,        ',      ■  '                                            :,;._•  givL- :;  translation  of  it. 

"    ..'  ,1   , '.' ,  i;  ,  ■    .                                Hi,  dark-streaming  from  Ossian's  h?.rp  :  r 

Tho'riRii  tiadition  is  not  vevv  s^itisfactory  concerning  the  historv  of  this  poet,  it  has 
taktn  care  to  inform  us  that  he  was  ver v  old  when  he  wrofi  the  distich.     He  lived  (in  ■ 

v.-U  -  a,-;-,',  is  iincertniui  in  n;.-  ot  rhu  v.-.''t^rn  isles,  and  his  name  was  Turloch    Cialj- 

a  the  night  preceding  the  death  of  a  person 

f  barns,  who  were  retained  by  his  faraily. 

trr.\  ■   'nited,  to  'JSP  0<!S!;m's  expression,  to  \.\ ' 

lij!  '    ,  ■■..•,       .  .  -«havefon'ki.,nv;e4rf.i' events.     The  saa 


his  fjrni  and  voice,  on  the  n 
titude  in  which  the  jersya  w 
of  these  spirits. 
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But  when  the  third  sound  arose,  deer  started  from 
the  clefts  of  their  rocks.  The  screams  of  fowl  are  heard, 
in  the  desart,  as  each  flew,  frighted,  on  his  blast.  The 
sons  of  Albion  half  rose,  and  half-assumed  their  spears. 
But  silence  rolled  back  on  the  host :  they  knew  tb.e 
shield  of  the  king.  Sleep  returned  to  their  eyes:  the 
field  was  dark  and  still. 

No  sleep  was  thine  in  darkness,  blue-eyed  daughter 
of  Con-mor  I  Sul-malla  heard  the  dreadful  shield,  and 
rose  amidst  the  night.  Her  steps  are  towards  the  king 
of  Atha.  "  Can  danger  shake  his  daring  soul  I"  In 
doubt,  she  stands,  with  bending  eyes.  Heaven  burns 
with  ail  its  stars. 

Again  the  shield  resounds  I  Sb.e  rushed.  She  stopt. 
Her  voice  half-rose.  It  failed.  She  saw  him,  amidst 
his  arms,  that  gleamed  to  heaven's  fire.  She  saw  him 
dim  in  his  locks  that  rose  to  nightly  wind.  Away  for 
fear,  she  turned  her  steps.  "  Why  should  the  king  of 
Erin  awake  ?  Thou  art  not  a  dream  to  his  rest,  daugh- 
ter of  Inis-huna." 

More  dreadful  rung  the  shield,  Sul-malla  starts.  Her 
helmet  falls.  Loud  echoed  Lubar's  rock,  as  over  it 
roiled  the  steel.  Bursting  from  the  dreams  of  night, 
Cathinor  half-rose  beneath  his  tree.  He  saw  the  form 
of  the  may^,  above  him,  on  the  rock.  A  red  star  with 
twinkling  beam  looked  down  through  her  floating 
hair. 

'•  Who  comes  through  night  to  Cathmor,  in  the  dark 
season  of  his  dream.s  ?    Bringest  thou  ought  of  war  ?  • 
Who  art  thou,  son  of  night  ?  Srandest  thou  before  me, 
a  form  of  the  times  of  old  ?  a  voice  from  the  fold  of  a 
cloud,  to  warn  me  of  Erin's  danger  ? 

"  Nor  traveller  of  night  am  I,  nor  voice  from  folded 
cloud :  but  I  warn  tbee  of  the  danger  of  Erin.  Dost 
thou  hear  that  sound  ?  It  is  not  the  feeble,  king  of  Atha, 
that  rolls  his  signs  on  night," 

*'  Let  the  warrior  roll  his  signs  ;  to  Cathmor  they 
are  the  sound  of  harps.  My  joy  is  great,  voice  of  night, 
and  burns  over  all  my  thoughts.  This  is  the  music  of 
kings,  on  lonely  hills  by  night :  when  they  hght  their 
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daring  souls,  the  sons  of  mighty  deeds  I  the  feeble 
d\vc;ll  alone,  in  the  valley  of  the  breeze  ;  wh^re  mists 
lift  tbeir  morning  skirts,  from  the  blue-winding 
streams." 

"  Not  feeble,  thou  leader  of  heroes,  were  they,  the 
fathers  of  my  race.  They  dwelt  in  the  darkness  .of 
battle  :  in  their  distant  lands.  Yet  delights  not  my 
soul  in  the  signs  of  death  I  He  ^who  never  yields,  comes 
forth  :  Awake  the  bard  of  peace  1" 

Like  a  rock  with  its  trickling  waters,  stood  Cathmor 
in  his  tears.  Her  voice  came,  a  breeze  on  his  soul,  and 
waked  the  memory  of  her  land  ;  where  she  dwelt  by 
her  peaceful  streams,  before  he  came  to  tiie  war  of 
Con-mor. 

"  Daughter  of  strangers,"  he  said;  (she  trembling 
turned  away)  *'  long  have  I  marked  in  her  armour,  the 
young  pine  of  Inis-huna.  But  my  soul,  I  said,  is  fold- 
ed in  a  storm.  Why  should  that  beam  arise,  till  mv 
steps  return  in  peace  ?  have  I  been  pale  in  thy  presence, 
when  thou  bidst  me  to  fear  the  king?  The  time  of  dan- 
ger, O  maid,  is  the  season  of  my  soul ;  for  then  it  swells 
a  mighty  stream,  and  rolls  me  on  the  foe. 

*'  Beneath  the  moss-covered  rock  of  Lona,  near  his 
own  winding  stream  :  grey  in.  his  locks  of  age,  dwells 
Clonmal  *  king  of  harps.  Above  him  is  his  echoing 
oak,  and  the  dun-bounding  of  roes.  The  noise  of  our 
strife  reaches  his  ear,  as  he  bends  in  the  thoughts  of 
years.  There  let  thy  rest  be,  Sul-malla,  until  our  bat- 
tle cease.  Until  I  return,  in  ray  arms,  from  the  skirts 
of  the  evening  mist  that  rises  on  Lona,  round  the  dwell- 
ing of  my  love." 

A  light  fell  on  the  soul  of  the  maid ;  it  rose  kindled 
before  the  king.  She  turned  her  face  to  Cathmor  :  her 
locks   are  struggling  with  wdnds.     '*  Sooner  shall   the 

jr  Fingal  is  said  to  have  never  been  overcome  in  battle.  From  this  proceeded  that 
title  of  honour  which  is  always  bestowed  on  him  in  tradition, '  Fion-ghal  na  buai,'  Fin- 
gal  of  Victories.'  In  a  poem,  just  now  in  my  hands,  which  celebrates  some  of  the  great 
actions  of  Arthur  the  famous  British  hero,  that  appellation  is  often  bestowed  on  him. 
The  poem,  from  the  phraseology,  appears  to  be  ancient:  and  is,  perhap.s,  though  that 
is  not  mentioned,  a  translation  froni  the  Welsh  language. 

b  Claon-mal,  '  crooked  eye-brow.'  From  the  retired  life  of  this  person,  it  appjars, 
that  he  was  of  ifKoracr  of  the  druids  ;  v.-hich  supposition  is  not,  at  all,  invalidi.ted 
by  the  appellation  of  king  of  harps,'  here  bestowed  on  him ;  for  all  agree  Ui8t  the  bard« 
were  of  the  nucitisr  of  Uis  druids  orisiaally. 
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ea^le  of  heaven  be  torn  from  the  streams  of  his  roaring 
wind,  when  he  sees  the  uun  prey  before  him,  the  young 
sons  of  the  bounding  roe,  than  thou,  O  Cathmor,  be 
turned  trom  the  strife  of  renown.  Soon  may  1  see  thee, 
warrior,  from  the  skirts  of  the  evening  mist,  when  it 
is  rolled  around  rae,  on  Lona  of  the  streams.  While 
yet  thou  are  distant  far,  strike,  Cathmor,  strike  the 
shield,  that  joy  may  return  to  my  darkened  soul,  as  I 
lean  on  the  mossy  rock.  But  if  thou  should  fall— I  am 
in  the  land  of  strangers ;  0  send  thy  voice,  from  thy 
cloud,  to  the  maid  of  Inis-huna." 

•'  Young  branch  of  green-headed  Lumon,  why  dost 
thou  shake  in  the  storm  ?  Often  has  Cathmor  returned, 
from  darkly-roiling  wars.  The  darts  of  death  are  but 
hsil  to  me;  they  have  often  bounded  from  my  shield. 
I  have  risen  brightened  from  battle,  like  a  meteor  from 
a  stormy  cloud.  Return  not,  fair  beam.,  from  thy  vale, 
when  the  roar  of  battle  grows.  Then  might  the  foe 
escape,  as  from  my  fathers  of  old. 

"  They  told  to  Son-mor',  of  Clunar*,  slain  by  Cor- 
mac  the  giver  of  shells.  Three  days  darkened  Son- 
mor,  over  his  brother's  fail.  His  spouse  beheld  the 
silent  king,  and  foresaw  his  steps  to  war.  She  pre- 
pared the  bow  in  secret,  to  attend  her  blue-shielded 
hero.  To  her  dwelt  darkness  at  Atha,  when  the  war- 
rior moved  to  his  fields.  From  their  hundred  streams 
by  night,  poured  down  the  sons  of  Alnecma.  They 
had  heard  the  shield  of  the  kmg,  and  their  rage  arose. 
In  clanging  arms,  they  m.oved  along,  towards  Ullin 
the  land  of  groves.  Son-mor  struck  his  shield,  at 
times,  the  leader  of  the  war. 

'*  Far  behind  followed  Sul-ailin',  over  the  streamy- 
hills.  She  was  a  light  on  the  mountain,  when  they 
crossed  the  vale  below.  Her  steps  were  stately  on  the 
vale,  when  they  rose  on  the  mossy  hill.  She  feared  to 
approach  the  king,  who  left  her  in  Atha  of  hinds-     But 

I  "on-mor,  '  tall  handsome  man.'  He  was  the  father  of  Borbar-duthul,  chief  of  Ath«, 
and  ^lanofather  to  Cathmor  titrioelf. 

k  CUian-er,  '  man  of  the  field.'    This  chief  was  killed  in  battle  by  Cormat  MacConar.,'- 
king  of  Ireland,  the  father  of  Ros-crana,  the  first  wife  of  Fittgal,    The  story  is  attufci 
to  in  other  poems. 
^    /  :juil-alluin, '  beautiful  eye,'  the  vriie  of  Son-mor, 
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when,  the  roar  of  battle  rose ;  when  host  %vas  rolk-d  or 
host ;  when  Son-rnor  burnt  like  the  fire  of  heaven 
clouds,  with  her  spreading"  hair  came  Sul-allin  ;  for  she 
trembled  for  her  king.  He  stopt  the  rushing-  strife,  tc 
save  the  love  of  heroes.  The  foe  fled  by  night  ;  CIu- 
nar  slept  without  his  blood ;  the  blood  which  ought  tc 
be  poured  upon  the  warrior's  torab. 

"  Nor  rose  the  rage  of  Son-mor,  but  his  days  were 
dark  and  slow.  Sul-allin  wandered,  bv  her  gre) 
streams,  v/ith  her  tearful  eyes.  Often  did  she  look,  or 
the  hero,  when  he  was  folded  in  his  thoughts.  Eu 
alie  shrunk  from  his  eyes,  £nd  turned  her  lone  step 
away.  Battles  rose  like  a  tempest,  and  drove  the  mis 
from  his  soul.  He  beheld,  with  joy,  her  steps  in  thi 
hall,  and  the  white-rising  of  her  hands  on  the  harp." 

In*"  his  arms  strode  the  chief  of  Atha,  to  when 
his  shield  hung,  high,  in  night:  higb  on  a  moss^ 
bough,  over  Lubar's  streanay  roar-  Seven  bosses  rosi 
on  the  shield  ;  the  seven  voices  of  the  kuig,  whicl 
his  warriors  received,  from  the  v,  ind,  and  marked  ove 
all  their  tribes. 

On  each  boss  is  placed  a  star  of  night ;  Can-mathoi 
with  beams  unshorn  :  Col-derna  rising  from  a  clou.' 
Uloicho  robed  in  mist ;  and  the  soft  beam  of  Cathlu 
glittering  nn  a  rock.  Fair-gleaming,  on  its  own  blu 
wave,  Reldurath  half  sinks  its  western  light.  The  rei 
eye  of  Berthin  looks,  throu'rh  a  grove,  on  the  slow 
moving  hunter,  as  he  retu.rns  through  showery  night 
with  the  spoils  of  the  bounding  roe.  Wide  in  th 
midst,  arose  the  cloudless  beams  of  Tcn-thena  ;  Ton 
thena,  which  looked,  by  night,  on  the  course  of  th 
sea-tossed  Larthon  :  La.thon,  the  first  of  Bolga's  race 
who  travelled  on  the  winds".  White  bosomed  sprea 
the  sails  of  the  king,  towards  streamy  luis-fiil  ;  du 
night  was   rolled   before  him,  with  its  skirts  of  misi 

m  To  avoid  multiplyiii!;  notes,  I  shall  give  here  the  signlfiairion  ofthe  names  of  tl 
stars  engraved  on  the  shield.  Cean-mathon,  '  htad  ofthe  bear.'  Col-derna,  <  slant  ai 
sharp  beam.'    XTUoicho,  «  ruin- of  ir,c;ht.'    Ca'hlin,  '  beam  of  the  vave.'    Rej-clu:2t 

■rhe?e  etymnlogies,  exceptui-^  that  of  Cc:ir.-!iiathon,  are  pretty  exact.    Of  it  I  am  n 
so  certain  ;  for  it  is  not  very  proba'uk  that  the  Firbolg  had  distinguished  a  constellatil 
so  very  early  as  the  days  of  Larthon,  by  the  name  ofthe  Bear. 
n  To  travel  on  the  winds,  a  ijoetical  expression  for  sailing. 
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The  winds  were  changeful  in  heaven,  and  rolled  him 
rom  wave  to  wave.  Then  rose  the  hery-haired  Ton- 
hena,  and  laughed  from  her  parted  cloud.  Larthon" 
ejoiced  at  the  guiding  beam,  as  it  faint-gleamed  on 
he  tumbling  waters. 

Beneath  the  spear  of  Cathmor,  awaked  that  voice 
hich  awakes  the  bards.  They  came,  dark-windii!g, 
cm  every  side  ;  each  with  the  sound  of  his  harp.  JBe- 
Dre  them  rejoiced  the  king,  as  the  traveller,  in  the 
ay  of  the  sun,  when  he  hears,  far  rolling  around,  the 
Qurmur  of  mossy  streams ;  streams  that  burst  in  the 
esart,  from  the  rock  of  roes. 

Why,"  said  Fonar,  "  hear  we  the  voice  of  the  king, 
a  the  season  of  his  rest  ?  Were  the  dim  forms  of  thy 
ithers  bending  in  thy  dreams  ?  Perhaps  they  stand  on 
hat  cloud,  and  wait  for  Fonar's  song  ;  often  they  come 
3  the  fields  where  their  sons  are  to  lift  the  spear.  Or 
ball  our  voice  arise  for  him  who  lifts  the  spear  no 
lore  ;  he  that  consumed  the  field,  from  Moma  of  the 
;roves  ?" 

"  Not  forgot  is  that  cloud  in  war,  bard  of  other 
im.es.  High  shall  his  tomb  rise  on  Moi-Iena,  the 
welling  of  renown.  But  now,  roll  back  my  soul  to 
ae  times  of  my  fathers  :  to  the  years  when  first  they 
jse  on  Inis-huna's  waves.  Nor  alone  pleasant  to  Cath- 
lor  is  the  remembrance  of  wood-covered  Lumon. 
.umon  the  land  of  stream^s,  the  dwelling  of  white- 
osomed  maids." 

ni  0  Lavth on  is  cnmpounded  of  Lear, '  sea,'  and  thon,  *  wave.'    This  name  was  given 

the  chief  of  the  first  colony  of  the  Firbolg,  who  settled  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  h^s 
'1  lowledgc  in  navigation.  A  part  of  an  old  poem  is  »lill  extant,  concerning  this  hero. 
l  he  author  of  it,  probably,  took  the  hint  from  the  episode  in  this  book,  relating  to  the 
"  'st  discovery  of  Ireland  by  Larthon.  It  abounds  with  those  romantic  fables  of  giants 
M  |d  magicians,  whicli  distlngiush  the  coir.nooitions  of  the  less  ancient  bards.    The  ries- 

iptions  contained  in  it,  are  ingenious  and  proportionable  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
;j  Irsons  introduced ;  but,  being  unnataral,  they  are  insipid  and  tedious.    Had  the  bard 

tpt  within  the  kounds  of  probability,  his  genius  was  far  from  being  contemptible.  The 
U  ordium  of  his  picm  is  not  destitute  of  merit ;  but  it  is  the  only  part  of  it  that  I  thinfc 
■ .  >rthy  of  being  presented  to  the  reader. 
Iji  i'  Who  first  sent  the  black  ship  through  the  ocean,  like  a  whale  through  the  bursting  of 

im?  Look,  frorn  thy  darkness,  on  Cronath,  Ossian  of  the  hajps  of  old!  Send  thy 
"  'jit  on  the  blue-rolling  waters,  that  I  may  behold  the  king.  I  see  him  dark  in  hi.<! 
s  ^n  shell  of  oak !  sea-tossed  Larthon,  thy  soul  is  fire.  It  is  careless  as  the  wind  of  Ihy 
■"  'is  ;  as  the  wave  that  rolls  by  thy  side.  But  the  silent  green  isle  is  beiojf-  thee,  with 
*  sons,  who  are  tall  as  woody  Lumon  ;  Lumon,  which  sends  from  its  top  a  thousand 
111  ^ams,  white  wanderini?,  down  its  sides." 
its  It  may,  perhaps,  be  for  the  credit  of  this  bard,  to  translate  no  more  of  this  poem,  for 

e  coBtinuation  of  bis  description  of  tte  Irish  giwis  betrays  his  want  of  judgment. 
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"  Lumon^  of  foamy  streams,  thou  risest  on  Fonar's 
soul  1  Th<'  son  is  on  thy  side,  on  the  rocks  of  thv 
bending  trees.  The  dun  roe  is  seen  from  thy  furze  : 
the  deer  lifts  his  branchy  head ;  for  he  sees,  at  times, 
the  hound,  on  the  half-covered  heath.  Slow,  on  the 
vale,  are  the  steps  of  maids ;  the  white-armed  dau^h. 
ters  ot  the  bow  :  they  lift  their  blue  eyes  to  the  hiii, 
from  amidst  their  wandering  locks.  Not  there  is  the 
stride  of  Larthon,  chief  of  Inis-huaa.  He  mounts  the 
wave  on  his  own  dark  oak,  m  Cluba's  ridgy  bay  :  tliat 
oak  which  he  cut  from  Lumon,  to  bound  along  the 
sea.  The  maids  turn  their  eyes  away,  lest  the  king- 
should  be  lowly  laid  ;  for  never  had  they  seen  a  ship, 
dark  rider  of  the  wave  1 

"  Now  he  dares  to  call  the  vvitids,  and  to  mix  with 
the  mist  of  ocean.  Blue  Inis-fail  rose,  in  smoke  :  but 
dark-skirted  night  came  down.  The  sons  of  Bo!.ia 
feared.  The  fiery-haired  Ton-thena  rose.  Culbiii's 
bay  received  the  ship,  in  the  bosom  of  its  echoing . 
woods.  There,  issued  a  stream,  from  Duthuma's  hor- 
rid cave  ;  where  spirits  gleamed,  at  times,  with  their 
half-finished  forms. 

"  Dreams  descended  on  Larthon  :  he  saw  seven  spi- 
rits of  his  fathers.  He  heard  their  half-formed  words  ; 
and  dimly  beheld  the  times  to  come.  He.  beheld  the 
kings  of  ktha,  the  sons  of  future  days.  They  led  their 
hosts  along  the  field,  like  ridges  of  mist,  v^'hich  winds 
pour,  in  Autumn,  over  Atha  of  the  groves. 

"  Larthon  raised  the  hall  of  Samla^,  to  the  soft 
sound  of  the  harp.  He  went  forth  to  the  roes  of  Erin, 
to  their  wonted  streams.  Nor  did  he  forget  green- 
headed  Lumon  ;  he  often  bounded  over  his  seas,  tc 
where  white-handed  Flathal^  looked  from  the  hill  o 
roes.  Lumon  of  the  foamy  streams,  thou  risest  or 
Fonar's  soul." 

The  beam  awaked  in  the  east.  The  misty  heads  o 
the  mountains  rose.     Valleys  show,  on  everyside,  th« 

p  I.iimon,  as  I  have  remarked  in  a  preceding  note,  was  a  hill  in  Inis.huna,  near  th 
i-esirituce  of  SuUmalla.  This  episode  has  an  immediate  connection  with  what  is  said  o 
Larfion,  in  the  description  of  Cathmor's  shield. 

g  Samla,  'apparitions,'  so  calkd  from  the  vision  of  Larthon,  concerning  his  posterity 
r  FUthal,  '  heaveuly,  exquisitely  tieautifuU'    SJie  was  the  wife  of  tajtiioa. 
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grev  winding  of  their  streams.  His  host  heard  the 
liield  of  Cathmor  :  at  once  they  rose  around  ;  like  a 
crowded  sea,  when  first  it  feels  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
The  waves  know  not  whither  to  roll ;  they  lift  their 
roubled  heads. 

Sad  and  slow  retired  Sul-malla  to  Lona  of  the 
streams.  She  went  and  often  turned :  her  blue  eves 
rolled  in  tears.  But  when  she  came  :o  the  rock  that 
darkly  covered  Lona's  vale,  she  looked  from  her  burst- 
ng  soul,  on  the  king  ;  and  sunk,  at  once,  behind. 

Son'  of  Alpin  strike  the  string.  Is  there  aught  of 
joy  in  the  harp  ?  Pour  it  then,  on  the  soul  of  Ossian  ; 
't  is  folded  in  mist.  I  hear  thee,  O  bard  I  in  my  night. 
But  cease  the  lightly  trembling  sound.  The  joy  of 
grief  belongs  to  Ossian,  amidst  his  dark-brown  years. 

Green  thorn  of  the  hill  of  ghosts,  that  shakest  thy 
head  to  nightly  winds  1  I  hear  no  sound  in  thee  ;  is 
there  no  spirit's  windy  skirt  now  rustling  in  thy  leaves? 
Often  are  the  steps  of  the  dead  in  the  dark-eddying 
blasts ;  when  the  moon,  a  dun  shield  from  the  east,  is 
rolled  along  the  sky. 

Ullin,  Carril,  and  Ryno,  voices  of  the  days  of  old  1 
Let  m.e  hear  you,  in  the  darkness  of  Selma,  and  awake 
the  soul  of  songs.  I  hear  you  not,  ye  children  of  mu- 
,  ni  what  hall  of  the  clouds  is  your  rest  ?  Do  you 
touch  the  shadowy  harp,  robed  with  morning  mist, 
;re  the  sun  comes  sounding  forth  from  his  green- 
headed  waves  ? 

s  The  original  of  this  lyric  ode  is  one  of  tlie  most  beautifal  passages  of  the  poem.  The 
iriiiony  and  V'ariety  of  its  versification  prove,  that  the  knowledge  of  music  was  C«l»- 
dera^jly  adraaced  in  the  days  of  Ossian.    See  the  specimea  of  the  original. 

Vol  ir.  P 
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^i)C  ^rgirment* 


The  fourth  moniirit';  from  the  opening  of  the  poem  comes  on.  Fiagal,  still  contiuulm 
in  the  place  to  \\  hich  he  had  retired  on  the  preceding  night,  is  seen  at  interval' 
throuRli  the  rnist  which  covered  the  rock  of  Cormul.  The  descent  of  the  king  is  de 
scribed.  He  orders  Gaul,  Devmid,  and  Carril  the  bard,  to  go  to  the  valley  of  Cluna 
and  conduct,  from  thence,  to  the  Caledonian  army,  Ferad-artho,  the  son  of  Cairfcar 
the  only  person  remaining  of  the  family  of  Conar,  the  first  king  of  Irehmd.  Thi 
king  takes  the  command  of  the  army,  and  prepares  for  battle.  Marching  ton-ard' 
the  enemy,  he  comes  to  the  c:ive  o)  Lunar,  where  the  body  of  Filian  lay.  Upor 
seeing  his  dog  Bran,  who  Uvy  at  tht-  entr.inco  of  the  cave,  his  grief  returns.  Catlimoi 
arranges  the  armv  of  the  F^rbolgin  order  of  battle.  'Ihe  appearance  of  that  hero 
The  genera!  conflict  is  at-scribeil.  The  actions  of  Fing:-.!  and  Cathmor.  A  storm 
'I'he  total  tout  of  the  Firbolg.  The  two  kings  engage  in  a  column  of  mist,  on  tht 
banks  of  Lubar.  Their  attitude  and  conference  after  the  combat.  The  death  o 
Cathmor.  Fingal  resigns  the  spear  of  Trenmor  to  Ossian.  The  ceremonies  observe' 
on  that  occasion.  The  spirit  of  Cathmor  appears  to  Sul-malla  in  the  valley  of  Lona 
Her  sorrow.  Evening  comes  on.  A  feast  is  prepared.  The  coming  of  Ferad-arth' 
is  announced  by  tli.;  songs  of  a  hundred  bards.  The  poem  closes  with  a  speech  o 
fiiigal. 
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As  when  the  wintry  winds  have  seized  the  waves  o 
the  mountain-lake,  have  seized  them,  in  stormy  night 
and  clothed  them  over  with  ice  ;  white  to  the  hunter'; 
early  eye,  the  billows  still  seem  to  roll.  He  turns  hi; 
ear  to  the  sound  of  each  unequal  ridge.  Eut  each  i; 
silent,  gleaming,  strewn  with  boughs  and  tufts  of  grass 
which  shake  and  whistle  to  the  wind,  over  their  grej 
seats  of  frost.  So  silent  shone  to  the  morning  the  ridge; 
of  Morven's  host,  as  each  warrior  looked  up  from  hi: 
helmet  towards  the  hill  of  the  king;  the  cloud- coveret 
hill  of  Fingal,  where  he  strode,  in  the  roiling  of  mist 
At  times  is  the  hero  seen,  greatly  dim  in  all  his  arms 
From  thought  to  thought  rolled  the  war,  along  hi; 
mighty  soul. 

Now  is  the  coming  forth  of  the  king.  First  appearec 
the  sword  of  Luno  ;  the  spear  half-issuing  from  a  cloud  i 
the  shield  still  dim  in  mist.  But  when  the  stride  o 
the  king  came  abroad,  with  all  his  grey,  dewy  locks  n 
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the  wind  ;  then  rose  the  shouts  of  his  liost  over  every 
moving  tribe.  They  gathered,  gleaming,  round,  with 
all  their  echoing  shields.  So  rise  the  green  seas  round 
a  spirit  that  comes  down  from  the  squally  wind.  The 
traveller  hears  the  sound  afar,  and  nfts  his  head  over 
thcr  rock.  He  looks  on  the  troubled  bay,  and  thinks 
he  dimly  sees  the  form.  The  waves  sport,  unwieldy, 
round,  with  all  their  backs  of  fuam. 

F.u-  distant  stood  the  son  of  Morni,  Duthno's  race, 
i^and  Coua's  bard.  We  stood  far  distant  ;  each  beneath 
^his  tree.  We  shunned  the  eyes  of  the  king;  we  h^d 
act  conquered  in  the  field.  A  little  stream  rolled  at 
3iy  feet :  I  touched  its  light  wave,  with  my  spear.  I 
louched  it  with  my  spear;  nor  there  was  the  soul  of 
SOssian.  It  darkly  rose,  from  thought  to  thought,  and 
"  lent, abroad  the  sigh. 

''  Son  of  Morni !"  said  the  king,  "  Dermid,  hunter 
if  roes  !  why  are  ye  dark,  like  two  rocks,  each  with 
ts  trickling  waters  1  No  wrath  gathers  on  the  soul  of 
Fingal  against  the  chiets  of  men.  Ye  are  my  strength 
n  battle  ;  the  kindling  of  my  joy  in  peace.  My  early 
oicfc  was  a  pleasant  gale  to  your  ears,  when  Fillan  pre- 
)ared  the  bow.  The  son  of  Fingal  is  not  here,  nor  yet 
he  chase  of  the  bounding  roes.  But  why  should  the 
:|)reakcrs  of  shields  stand,  darkened,  far  av:ay  ?" 

Tall   they  strode  towards  the  king  ;  they  saw  him 

ijiurned  to  Mora's  wind.     His  tears  came  down,  for  his 

isjlue-eyed  son,   who  slept  in  the  cave  of  streams.     But 

s,he  brightened  before  them,  and  spoke  to  the  broad- 

ihielded  kings. 

"  Crommal,  with  woody  rocks  and   misty  top,  the 

;j:eld  of  winds   pours  forth,  to  the  sight,  blue   Lubar's 

;(itreamy  roar.     Behind  it  rolls  clear-winding  Lavath,  in 

it.,he  still  vale  of  deer.     A  cave  is  dark  in  a  rock  ;  above 

li.;  strong-winged  eagles  dwell ,   broad-headed  oaks,  be- 

isPre   It,  sound  in  Cluna's  wind.     Within   his   locks  of 

outh,   is   Ferad-artho"^,    blue-eyed   king,    the  son   of 

w  Ferad.artho  was  the  son  of  Cairbar  Mac-Cormac,  ting  of  Ireland.  He  was  the 
_  lly  one  remaining  of  the  race  of  Conar,  the  son  oi  rrenmor,  the  first  Irish  monarch, 
:Cording  to  Ossian.  In  order  to  make  this  passage  thoroushly  understood,  it  may  not 
lip  improper  to  recapitulate  some  part  of  what  has  been  said  in  preceding  notes.    Upon 
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broad-shielded  Cairbar,  from  UUin  of  the  roes.  He 
listens  to  the  voice  of  Condan,  as  grey,  he  bends  in 
feeble  lig^ht.  He  listens,  for  his  foes  dwell  in  the  echoing 
halls  of  Temora.  He  comes,  at  times,  abroad,  in  t\v 
skirts  of  mist,  to  pierce  the  bounding  roes.  When  the 
sun  looks  on  the  field,  nor  by  the  rock  nor  stream  is  he  I 
He  shuns  the  race  of  Bolga,  who  dwell  in  his  father's 
hall.  Tell  him,  that  Fingal  lifts  the  spear,  and  that 
his  foes,  perhaps,  may  fall. 

*'  Lift  up,  O  Gaul  1  the  shield  before  him.  Stretch, 
l)ermid,  Temora's  spear.  Be  thy  voice  in  his  ear,  0 
Carril,  with  the  deeds  of  his  fathers.  Lead  him  tc 
green  Moi-lena,  to  the  dusky  fields  of  ghosts ;  for  there 
I  fall  forward  in  battle,  in  the  folds  of  war.  Be->re  dur 
night  descends,  come  to  high  Dun-mora's  top.  Look 
from  the  grey- rolling  of  mist,  on  Lena  of  the  streams 
If  there  my  standard  shall  float  on  wind,  over  Lubar'; 
gleaming  course ;  then  has  not  Fingal  failed  in  the  las 
of  his  fields." 

Such  were  his  w^ords  :  nor  aught  replied  the  silent 
striding  kings.  They  looked  side-long  on  Erin's  host 
and  darkened  as  they  went.  Never  before  had  the; 
left  the  king,  in  the  midst  of  the  stormy  field.     Behini 

the  death  of  Conar  the  son  of  rrenmor,  his  son  Cormac  succeeded  on  the  Irish  thror. 
Cormac  reigned  Icn-.g.  His  chiidrfn  were,  Cairbar,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Ros-cran 
the  first  win-  (if  riiio:al.  Cairbar,  long  before  the  death  of  his  father  Cormac,  had  takt 
lo  wife  Bos.;;aia,  the  .'slighter  of'CoIp.Lir,  one  of  the  most  powerful  chiefs  in  Connauth 
and  had,  by  her,  Artiiii,  afterwards  king  of  Ireland,  soon  after  Artho  arrived 
man's  estate,  his  motlicr.  Bos  gala,  died,  and  Cairbar  took  to  wife  Beltanno,  tl 
daughter  of  Conachar  of  UUin,  who  br,)U!Tht  him  a  son,  whom  he  called  Ferad-arth 
i.  e.  a  man  in  the  plate  of  Artho.  The  crcasion  of  the  name  was  this.  Artho,  wh' 
his  brother  was  born,  was  absent  oa  a-  t  Kpedition  in  tlie  south  of  Ireland.  A  fal 
report  was  brought  to  n-s  father  that  he  was  killed.  Cairbar,  to  use  the  words  of  tl 
poem  on  the  subjec^,  darkened  for  his  fair-haired  son.  He  turned  to  the  vning  bta 
of  light,  the  son  of  Rekanr.D  cf  Couachar.  Thou  shalt  be  Fcrad-artho,  he  s:nd,  a  f> 
before  thy  race.  Cairb.ar  soon  after  died,  nor  did  Artho  long  survive  him.  Arrbo  w 
succeeded,  in  the  Irisii  throne,  by  his  son  C.:rm3c,  who,  in  his  m'-iority,  'v~;  i.  iird'  r 
by  Cairbar,  th<"  son  <'f  ?v  .i  r.-.-lvthiO.  Feiad-arLho,  siv?  t_. ''.ii-on,  \\  .-  '-■  v  /.'"'■ 
when  the  expedition  (/ 1  ;  :vi   ■.....■.-■...   .      '  D 

ring  the  short  reign  n,  •       ;  •  -c 

caveofCluna,  hehin  ...'..,  :  ro 


"'Oung  prince  iHtv'o-^      i 

u   '  ^rning  him  to  (laid  r.; 

d  bi 

•'IsthekinginU'asn'-'rM.  k  ■  iV 

nyVa--VlV'hrs  spear  a  fir'of  Cluna?  Is"h 

wittged  bias?  on  the  mountain. 

whi,  h  takes  the  green  oak  by  the  head,  a 

nd  t( 

from  his  hill  >  Glitters  Lubar  wi 

h-n  his  strides,  when  he  sends  his  stately  s 

Nor  is  he  tall,  said  Han!,  as  tha 

r.K  k  ;  nor  glitter  streams  withJR  his  strid 

ss:  fc 

eoul  is  a  mighty  Hood,  like  tl>e  i 

rengtlmf  Villi: 'sEeifs." 
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them,  touching  at  times  his  harp,  the  grey-haired  Car- 
ril  moved.  He  foresaw  the  tall  of  the  people,  and 
mournful  was  the  sound  1  It  was  like  a  breeze  that 
comes,  by  fits,  over  Lego's  reedy  lake  ;  when  sleep 
half-descends  on  the  hunter,  within  his  mossy  cave. 

"  Why  bends  the  bard  of  Cona?"  said  Fmgal,  "  over 
his  secret  stream  ?  Is  this  a  time  for  sorrow,  father  of 
low-laid  Oscar?  Be  the  warriors*  lemembered  in  peace  ; 
•when  echoing  shields  are  heard  no  more.  Eend  then, 
in  grief,  over  the  flood,  where  blows  the  mountain- 
breeze.  Let  them  pass  on  thy  soul,  the  blue-eyed 
dwellers  of  Lena.  But  Erin  rolls  to  war,  wide-tumbling, 
rough,  and  dark.  Lift,  Ossian,  lift  the  shield.  I  am 
alone,  my  son  1" 

As  comes  the  sudden  voice  of  winds  to  the  becalmed 
ship  of  Inis-huna,  and  drives  it  large,  along  the  deep, 
dark  rider  of  the  wave  •.  so  the  voice  of  Fingal  sent 
Ossian,  tall,  along  the  heath.  He  lifted  high  his  shining 
shield,  in  the  dusky  wing  of  war:  like  the  broad,  blank 
moon,  in  the  skirt  of  a  cloud,  before  the  storms  arise. 

Load,  from  moss-covered  Mora,  poured  down,  at 
once,  the  broad- winged  war.  Fingal  led  his  people 
forth,  king  of  Morven  of  streams.  On  high  spreads 
the  eagle's  wing.  His  grey  hair  is  poured  on  his  shoul- 
ders broad.  In  thunder  are  his  mighty  strides.  He 
often  stood,  and  saw  behind,  the  wide-gleaming  rolling 
of  armour.  A  rock  he  seemed,  grey  over  with  ice, 
v.'hose  woods  are  high  in  wind.  Bright  streams  leap 
from  its  head,  and  spread  their  foam  on  blasts. 

*  It  is  supposed  Malvina  speaks  the  following  soliloquy:  *'  Malvina  is  like  the  bow 
of  the  shower,  in  the  secret  valley  of  streams  ;  it  is  bright,  but  the  drops  of  heaven 
roll  on  its  blended  light.  They  say  that  I  am  fair  within  my  locks  ;  but  on  my  bright- 
nts-j  is  the  wandering  cf  tears.'  Darkness  Sies  over  my  soul,  as  ti'e  (lu.=ky  wave  of  the 
breeze,  along  the  grdis  of  Lutha.  Yet  have  not  the  roes  failed  me,  when  I  moved  be- 
tween the  hills.  Pleasant,  beneath  iny  white  hand,  arose  the  sound  of  harps.  What 
then,  daughter  of  Lutha,  travels  over  thy  soul,  like  the  dreary  path  of  a  ghost,  along 
the  nightly  beam  ;  Should  the  young  warrior  fall,  in  the  roar  of  his  troubled  fields  ? 
Young  vir.-tins  of  Lutha,  arise;  call  back  the  wandering  thoughts  of  Mal^na.  Awake 
the  voice  of  the  harp,  along  my  echoing  vale.  Then  shall  my  soul  come  forth,  like  a 
light  from  the  gates  of  the  morn,  when  clouds  are  rolled  around  them  with  their  broken 

"  Dweller  of  my  thoughts,  by  night,  whose  form  ascends  in  troubled  fields,  why 
dost  thou  stir  up  my  soul,  thou  far  distant  son  of  the  king?  Is  that  t.*ie  ship  of  my  love, 
its  dark  course  throagh  the  ridges  of  ocean  I  How  art  thou  so  sudden,  Oscar,  from  the 
bcath  of  shields." 

1  he  rest  of  this  poc-m,  it  is  said,  consisted  of  a  dialcgue  between  Ullin  and  Malrlna, 
■wherein  the  distress  oi  Ue  latter  is  carried  to  the  higiicsi  pi'.cli. 
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Now  he  came  to  Lubar's  cave,  where  Fillan  darkly 
slept.  Bran  still  lay  on  the  broken  shield  :  the  eagle- 
wing-  is  strewed  on  \yinds.  Bright,  from  withered  furze, 
looked  forth  the  hero's  spear.  Then  grief  stirred  the 
soul  of  the  king,  like  whirlwinds  blackening  on  a  lake. 
He  turned  his  sudden  step,  and  leaned  on  his  bending 
spear.  White-breasted  Bran  came  bounding  with  joy 
to  the  known  path  of  Fingal.  He  came  and  looked  to- 
wards the  cave,  where  the  bli'ie-eyed  hunter  lay,  for, 
he  was  wont  to  stride,  with  morning,  to  the  dewy  bed 
of  the  roe.  It  was  then  the  tears  of  the  king  came 
down,  and  all  his  soul  was  dark.  But  as  the  jising 
wind  rolls  away  the  storm  of  rain,  and  leaves  the  white 
streams  to  the  sun,  and  high  hiils  with  their  heads  of 
grass :  so  the  returning  war  brightened  the  mind  of  Fin- 
gal. He  bounded  ■>',  on  his  spear,  over  Lubar,  and 
struck  his  echoing  shield.  His  ridgy  host  bend  forward, 
at  once,  with  all  their  pointed  steel. 

Nor  Erin  heard,  with   fear,  the  sound  :  wide  they 
came  rolling  along.     Dark  Malthos,    in  the   wing  of 
war,    looks  forward  from  shaggy  brows.      Next  rose 
that  beam  of  light  Hiidalla  ;  then  the  side-long-looking 
gloom  of   Maronnan.     Blue-shielded   Clonar  lifts  the 
spear ;   Cormar  shakes  his  bushy  locks   on  the  wind,  j 
Slowly,  fromi  behind   a  rock,  rose  the   bright  form  of 
Atha.     First  appeared  his  two  pointed  spears,  then  the  | 
half  of  his  burnished  shield  :  like  the  rising  of  a  nightly  | 
meteor,  over  the  vale  of  ghosts.     But  when  he  shone 

V  The  Ir:;h  compr^sitions  concerning  Fingal  invariably  speak  of  h-r.i  :,»  .1  -Junt. 
the-:;  ;rr    ■■.;.'.  i;;f  tlitre  3re  r.inv  nrauv  in  mv  hands.     From   ;'     '  r. ' 

la*:  ■:.';  "     '         i  :  '       ,•  ■.^•hi'.h  tl.cy  wen-  Mrit,  I  should  fix  Ih;;  .1   '  ;-' 

want:  :  ,     ,  ■     i.^Il  is  unnWurui;  and  the  who'le  condu.t 

doc-,.     !  ; 'I  :',!  :  i',.       ;;   instance  of  the  c-xtravagaut  fictionsof  th'-   .  n      :■■■'■' 

which  tlic-v,  most  uniustiy,  ascribe  to  Ossian.    Thestory  of  it  i ,  llus.     irrland   bej 

and  Ca-olt  to  watch  the  bay,  in  which  it  was  expected  the  enemy  was  to  land.  Osc 
unluckily,  fell  asleep,  before  the  Scandinavians  appeared;  and  great  as  he  was,  s: 
the  Irish  bard,  he  had  one  bad  property,  that  no  less  could  waken  him,  before  his  tin 
than  eutting  off  one  of  his  fingers  ;  or  throwing  a  preat  stone  ugainst  his  hevd  ;  and 
was  daiisero'.is  to  come  near  him  on  these  occasions,  till  he  had  retovered  himself,  and 
was  fully  awake.  Ca-olt,  who  was  employed  by  Ossian  to  waken  his  sun,  made  choice 
of  throwing  a  stone  against  his  head,  as' the  least  dangerous  expedient.  The  stone, 
rebounding  from  the  hero's  head,  shcok,  ;is  it  roile<'i  along,  the  hill  for  three  miles 
round.  Oscar  rose  in  rage,  fought  hravelv,  aiui,  singly,  vanquislied  a  wins  of  the  ene- 
my's army.  Thus  the  bard  goes  on,  till  Fingal  puC  an' end  to  the  war  by  the  total  rout 
of  the  Scandinavians.  Puerile,  and  even  despicable,  as  these  fictions  are,  ye:  Keatins 
and  O'Flaherty  have  no  better  authority  than  the  poems  which  contain  them,  for  all 
that  Uxey  wjrit&concerniflfi  fioa  rilacCyiiUial  aad  tiie  prstenUtd  minlu  of  Ireland. 
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all  abroad,  the  hosts  plunged,  at  once,  into  strife.  The 
gleaming  waves  of  steel  are  poured  on  either  side. 

As  meet  two  trouliled  seas,  with  the  rolling  of  all 
their  waves,  when  they  feel  the  wings  of  contending 
winds,  in  the  rock-sided  frith  of  Lumon;  along  the  e- 
choing  hills  is  the  dim,  course  of  ghosts  ;  from  the  blast 
fall  the  torn  groves  on  the  deep,  amidst  the  foamy  path 
of  v^hales.  So  mixed  the  hosts  1  Now  Fmgal,  now 
Cathmor  carne  abroad.  The  dark  tumbling  of  death 
is  before  them  :  the  gleam  of  broken  steel  is  rolled  on 
their  steps,  as,  loud,  the  high-bounding  kings  hewed 
down  the  ridge  of  shields. 

Marronan  fell,  by  Fingal,  laid  large  across  a  stream. 
The  waters  gathered  by  his  side,  and  leapt  grey  over 
his  bossy  shield.  Cionar  is  pierced  by  Cathmor:  nor 
yet  lay  the  chief  on  earth.  An  oak  seized  his  hair  in 
his  fall.  His  helmet  rolled  on  the  ground.  By  its 
thong,  hung  his  broad  shield ;  over  it  wandered  his 
streaming  blood.  Tlamin*shaH  weep,  in  the  hall,  and 
strike  her  heaving  breast.  Nor  did  Ossian  forget  the 
spear,  in  the  wing  of  his  war.  He  strewed  the  field 
with 'dead.  Young  Hidalla  came.  "  Soft  voice  of 
streamy  Clonra  I  VVhy  dost  thou  lift  the  steel  ?  O  that 
we  met,  in  the  strife  of  song,  in  thy  own  rushy  vale  1" 
Malrhos  beheld  him  low,  and  darkened  as  he  rushed 
along.  On  either  side  of  a  stream,  we  bend  in  the  echo- 
ing strife.     Heaven  comes  rolling  down  :  around  burst 

a  Tla-niiti,  '  mildly  soft.'  The  loves  of  Cionar  aiid  Tla-.Tiin  were  rendered  faraous 
in  the  north,  by  the  fragment  of  a  lyric  iioem,  .'.till  prescrVfd,  -nliich  is  ascribed  to  Ossi- 
an.   it  is  a  dialog'je  between  Cionar  am!  Tlam'n.    l^he  begin.?  with  a  solilO';oy ,  which 

r:  .      .     ■         '  i  thee, 

"  ■  ;     '_'•'■:  ■;.-;.-.■:•    ;.-.-.; .       .  .        ^     _      .  ^^ny^ 

;  r-hid,  in  the  grove,  I  sit  down.  Fly  back  ye  mists  of  the  hill.  Why  should  ye 
.':  -  live  from  the  b'ue  eyes  of 'llaniiriif  haips? 

-r.  <'  A<;  the  spirit,  seen  in  a  dream,  fiit-s  tiff  licm  our  opening  eyes,  we  think  we 
:  .  .  is 'jiiglii  path  Letween  the  clu.vlnniiills;  so  fled  ti.e  daughter  of  Clun-gal,  from 
;  c  of  Cionar  of  shields.    Arise,  from  the  gathering  of  trees  ;  blae-eved  Tliunia 

:■..  "  I  turn  me  away  from  his  steps.  Why  should  he  know  of  my  love!  My 
-;~ct  is  ht-aving  over  sighs,  as  foani  on  the  dark  course  of  streams.  But  he  pas- 
. . ,  in  his  arms  !  Eon  of  Conglas,  >ny  soul  is  sad. 
-.  "  It  was  the  shie  d  of  Fir.Ral !  the  voice  of  kings  from  Seima  of  ha.'-ps !  My 
■  svards  green  Erin.  Arise,  fairliRht,  from  thy  shades.  Come  to  the  field  of 
.  li'.ere  is  the  spreading  of  hosts.  Arise,  on  Clonsir's  troubled  soul,  young 
i.  .  !>!' biue-shieided  Clun-gal." 
tlu.T.-s3l  wzs  ths  chief  of  1-uior,  cas  of  the  Hebrides. 
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the  voices  of  squally  winas.  Hills  are  clothed,  at 
times,  in  fire.  Thunder  rolls  in  wreaths  of  mist.  la 
darkness  shrunk  the  foe  :  Morven's  warriors  stood  a- 
ghast.  Still  I  bent  over  the  stream,  amidst  my  whist- 
ling locks. 

Then  rose  the  voice  of  Fingal,  and  the  sound  of  the 
flying  t-'-e.      I  saw    the  king,  at  times,    in   lightning, 
darkly  stridivig   in  his   might.     I   struck   my    echoing 
shield,  and  hung  forward  on  the  steps  of  Alnecma :  the  | 
foe  is  rolled  before  me,  like  a  wreath  of  smoke.  \ 

The  sun  looked  forth  from  his  cloud.  The  hundred  ' 
streams  of  Moi-lena  shone.  Slow  rose  the  blue  columns 
of  mist,  against  the  glittering  hill.  "  Where  are  the 
mighty  kmgs  ?"  "  Nor  by  that  stream,  nor  wood,  are 
thev  I  I  hear  the  clang  of  arms  1  Their  strife  is  in  the 
bosom  of  mist.  Such  is  the  contending  of  spirits  in 
a  nightly  cloud,  when  they  strive  for  the  wintry  wings 
of  winds,  and  the  rolling  of  the  foam-covered  waves. 

I  rushed  along.  The  grey  mist  rose.  Tali,  gleam- 
ing, rhev  stood  at  Lubar.  Cathmor  leaned  against  a 
rock.  His  half  fallen  shield  received  the  stream,  that 
leapi-  from  the  moss  above.  Towards  him  is  the  stride 
of  Fingal  ;  he  saw  the  hero's  blood.  His  snord  fell 
slowly  to  his   side.     He  spoke,  amidst  his  darkening 

joy- 

"  Yields  the  race  of  Borbar-duthul  ?  Or  still  does  he 
lift  the  spear  ?  Not  unheard  is  thy  name,  in  Se>ma,  in 
the  green  dwelling  of  strangers.  It  has  come,  like  the 
breeze  of  his  desart,  to  the  ear  of  Fingal.  Come  to  my 
hill  of  feasts :  tiie  mighty  fail,  at  times.  No  fire  am  I 
to  low-laid  foes  :  I  rejoice  not  over  the  fall  of  the  brave. 
To  close  *  the  wound  is  mine  :  I  have  known  the  herbs 

a  Fingal  and  Cathmor.  The  conduct  of  the  poet  in  this  paasaje  is  ren-.arkable.  His 
numerous  descriptions  of  single  combats  had  already  exhausted  tlit  subject,  isothing 
new,  or  adequate  to  our  high  idea  of  the  kings,  cnulri  be  snirf.  0<=sian,  therefore, 
throws  a  coiunm  of  misf  over  the  whole,  and  leaves  the  cnibut  to  the  imagination  of 
the  reader.     Poets  have  almost  universally  failed  ;:i   .       .        ;  -   i'!  this  sort. 

Nut  all  the  strength  of  Homer  could  sui'.ain  with  d;?:.'  :  shigiicom- 

bat.     The  throwingof  a  spear,  and  th':  bravins  of  ri '..  r  cv.n  poets 

and  .,.>.-■•. '-^.•-"'•ly;  .•^^..■^..fr.r,  d'-scription.    It  were  iL^^^.i..^,  ■..  ^:.;   .  i..:;ie  poetsj  in 


■ling  him,  often  represent  him,  ci  rinr;  t 
a  i'ttUi>;.    Ttey  fable  con«:niiaB  bim.  that  Ue  wa 
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of  the  hiils.  I  seized  their  fair  heads  on  high,  as  they 
waved  by  their  secret  streams.  Thou  art  dark  and  si- 
lent, king  of  Atha  of  strangers." 

"  By  Atha  of  the  streams,"  he  said,  "  there  rises  a 
mossy  rock.  On  its  head  is  the  wandering  of  boughs, 
within  the  course  of  winds.  Dark,  in  its  face,  is  a  cave 
with  its  own  loud  rill.  There  have  I  heard  the  tread  of 
strangers  '^,  when  they  passed  to  my  hall  of  shells.  Joy 
rose,  like  a  flame,  on  my  soul :  I  blest  the  echoing  rock. 
Here  be  my  dwelling  in  darkness,  in  my  grassy  vale. 
From,  this  I  shall  mount  the  breeze,  that  pursues  my 
thistle's  beard  ;  or  look  down  on  blue-winding  Atha, 
from  its  wandering  mist." 

"  W  hy  speaks  the  king  of  the  tomb  ?  Ossian  I  the 
warrior  has  failed!  Joy  meet  thy  soul,  like  a  stream, 
Cathmor,  friend  of  strangers  I  My  son,  I  hear  the  call 
of  years  :  they  take  my  spear  as  they  pass  along.  Why 
does  not  Fingat,  they  seem  to  say,  rest  within  his  hall? 
Dost  thou  always  delight  in  blood  ?  In  the  tears  of  the 
sad  ?  No  :  ye  darkly-rolling  years,  Fingal  delights  not 
in  blood.  Tears  are  wintry  streams,  that  waste  away 
my  soul.  But  when  I  lie  down  to  rest,  then  comes  the 
mighty  voice  of  war.  It  wakes  me  in  my  hall,  and 
calls  forth  all  m.y  steel.  It  shall  call  it  forth  no  more  ; 
Ossian,  take  thou  thy  father's  spear.  Lift  it  in  battle, 
when  the  proud  arise, 

*'  My  fathers,  Ossian,  trace  my  steps  ;  my  deeds  are 
pleasant  to  their  eyes.  Wherever  I  come  forth  to  battle, 
on  my  field  are  their  columns  of  mist.  But  mine  arm 
rescued  the  feeble;  the  haughty  found  my  rage  was 
fire.     Never,  over  the  fallen,    did   mine   eye   rejoice. 

sien  of  a  rup,  containing  the  essence  of  herbs,  which  instantaneously  healed  wounds. 
The  knowledge  of  cuiipr;  the  wounded,  was,  till  of  late,  universal  among  '.he  High, 
landers.  We  hear  of  no  other  disorder,  which  required  the  skill  of  physic.  The 
wholesomness  of   the  climate,  and  iin  active  life,   spent  in  hunting,  excluded  di- 

t  I'he  hoopitaWe  disposition  of  Cathmor  was  unparalleled.  Ha  ,  rtlccts,  with  nleasure, 
«veninhisIastmonients,on  the  relief  he  had  afforded  to   ■  -y  tread  of 

their  feet  was  pleasant  in  his  ear.    His  hospitality  was  net  iucueed- 

jng  bards  ;  for,  w  ith  them,  it  became  a  proverb,  when  •,  .'  'spitable 

disposition  o.'  a  hero,  that  be  was  like  Cathmor  of  Atha,  i  :  -2.-s.    It 

willsPcmstt3'ige,thHt,  in  all  the  Irish  traditions,  there:?  n    i  :  Cj*hmor. 

This  must  be  attributed  to  tlie  revolutions  and  domestic  C'niu  ions  ihi.t  !.:iiictned  ia 
that  island,  and  utterly  cut  off  all  the  real  traditions  concerning  sc.  ancient  a  pei  iod.  All 
that  we  have  related  of  the  state  of  Jre'.and  before  the  fifth  century,  is  of  late  invert. 
iTsn,  ZBd  the  w-ork  of  jll.iafoTmed  senachies,  and  injudicious  bards. 
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For  this  "^  my  fathers  shall  meet  me,  at  the  gates  of  their 
airv  lia'.ls,  tali,  with  robes  of  iight,  with  mildly-kind- 
led  eyes.  But,  to  the  proud  in  arms,  thev  are  darkened 
moons  in  heaven,  which  send  the  fire  of  night,  red-wan- 
deringr  over  their  face. 

*'  Father  of  heroes,  Trenmor,  dweller  of  eddying 
winds  I  I  give  thy  spear  to  Ossian,  let  thine  eve  rejoice. 
Thee  have  I  seen,  at  times,  bright  from  between  thy 
clouds ;  so  appear  to  my  son,  when  he  is  to  lift  the 
sp- ar  :  then  shall  he  remember  thy  mighty  deeds,  tho' 
the: a  art  now  but  ^  blast." 

He  gave  the  spear  to  my  hand,  and  raised,  at  once,  a 
stone  on  high,  to  speak  to  future  times,  with  its  grey 
head  of  moss.  Beneath  he  placed  a  sword  '  in  earth, 
and  one  bright  boss  from  his  shield.  Dark  in  thought, 
awhile,  he  bends :  his  words,  at  length,  came  forth. 

*•  When  thou,  O  stone,  shall  moulder  down,  and  lose 
thee,  in  the  moss  of  years,  then  shall  the  traveller  come, 
and  whistling  pass  away.  Thou  knowest  not,  feeble 
wanderer,  that  fame  once  shone  on  Moi-lena.  Here 
Fingal  resigned  his  spear,  after  the  last  of  his  helds. 
Pass  awav.  thou  empty  shade  ;  in  thy  voice  there  is  no 
renown.  Thou  dwellest  by  some  peaceful  stream  ;  yet 
a  f';\v  years  and  thou  art  gone.  No  one  remembers 
thee,  thou  dweller  of  thick  mist  I  But  Fingal  shall  be 
clothed  with  fame,  a  beam  of  light  to  o*-hei  times;  for 
he  went  forth,  in  echoing  steel,  to  save  the  weak  in 
anns." 

Brightening  in  his  fame,  the  king  strode  to  Lubar's 
sounding  oak,  where  it  bent,  from  its  rock,  over  the 
bright  tum.bling  stream.  Beneath  it  is  a  narrow  plain, 
and  the  sound  of  the  fount  of  the  rock.    Here  the  stand- 

ri  \>"e  see  from  Ihis  passage,  that  even  in  the  times  of  Ossian,  and,  consequently,  be- 
fore the  irtrortiiction  of  Christianity,  they  had  some  idea  of  rewards  and  punishoients 
after  death.  Those  who  behaved,  in  life,  with  bravery  and  virtue,  vrere  received  with 
joy,  to  -.'-.c  airv  hr^lis  d:  theU-  f.;fhers :  but  the  dark  in  soi'.I,  to  use  the  expression  of 
the"".     — ■  ^  '    ■■■-•■  <■-  ni  the   habitation  of  heroes,  to  v.anrier  on  all  the 

wind;  i:-c-%  ailed  in  those  times,  tended  not  a  little  to  make 

inc.;  :  jnother  in  martial  achievements.    It  was  thought, 

that  :  iL  had  a  seat,  raised  above  others,  in  proportion  as 

heexr  ■  -viv,i ''■•  lived. 

e  I  here  TP  eom'  at,  nes  still  to  lie  seen  in  the  north,  which  were  erected  as  memori- 
als of  some  rt-niarkaliie  trant.H'^tions  between  the  ancient  chiefs.  There  are  generally 
found  bene:;tn  t  h'  m  si"nc  piece  of  arms,  and  a  bit  of  halt"  burnt  wooil.  The  caiuc  m 
pbcing  tbe  last  tiierej  is  not  mentioned  in  tradition. 
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ard -'' of  Morven  poured  its  wreaths  on  the  wind,  to 
mark,  the  way  of  Ferad-artho  from  his  secret  vale. 
Bright,  from  his  parted  west,  the  sun  of  heaven  look- 
ed abroad.  The  hero  s?.\v  his  pe.ople,  and  heard  their 
shouts  of  joy.  In  broken  ridges  round,  they  glittered 
to  the  beam.  The  king  rejoiced  as  a  hunter  in  his  own 
green  vale,  when,  after  the  storm  is  rolled  away,  he 
sees  the  gleaming  sides  of  the  recks.  The  green  thorn 
shakes  its  head  in  their  face  ;  from  their  top  look  for- 
ward the  roes. 

Grey  ^,  at  his  mossy  cave,  is  bent  ihe  ag-ed  form  of 
Clonmal.  The  eves  of  the  bard  had  failed.  He  leaned 
forward,  on  his  staff.  Bright  in  her  locks,  before  him, 
Sul-malla  listened  to  the  tale  ;  the  tale  of  the  kings  of 
Atha,  in  the  days  of  old.  The  noise  of  battle  had 
ceased  in  his  car:  he  stopt,  and  raised  the  secret  sigh. 
The  spirits  of  the  dead,  they  said,  often  lightened  over 
his  soul.  He  saw  the  king  of  Atha  low,  beneath  his 
bending  tree. 

"  Why  art  thou  dark  ?"  said  the  maid.  "  The  strife 
of  arms  is  past.  Soon  '"  shall  he  come  to  thy  cave,  over 
thy  winding  streams.  The  sun  looks  from  the  rocks 
of  the  west.  The  mists  of  the  lake  arise.  Grey,  they 
spread  on  that  hill,  the  rushy  dwelling  of  roes.  From 
the  mist  shall  my  king  appear  !  Behold,  he  comes,  in 
his  arms.  Come  to  the  cave  of  Clonmal,  O  my  best 
beloved  1" 

It  was  the  spirit  of  Cathmor,  stalking,  large,' a  gleam- 
ing form.  He  sunk  by  the  hollow  stream,  that  roared 
between  the  hiils.  "  It  was  but  the  hunter,"  she  said, 
*'  who  searches  for  the  bed  of  the  roe.  His  steps  are 
not  forth  to  war ;  his  spouse  expects  him  with  night. 
He  shall,  whistling,  return,  with  the  spoils  of  the  dark- 

/  The  erecting  of  his  standard  on  li.c  oar.ks  (-i  L:jbar,  vr.j  the  signal  which  Finga!, 
ir  the  besinning  of  the  bock  ;:  ,,  went  to  conduct 
B erad-artho  to  thf;  army,  5:..  ,  Ms  standard  here, 
^'anJ  in  every  other  part  of  :  ;5  called  the  sun- 
beam.   The  reason  of  this  :■.,  .  .:j:es  preceding. 

^  The  poet  changes  the  s:.-'.  .-i. alia  had  beensent, 

by  Caihiaor,  before  the  battle.     Ci  1  ::--'.  in;-^,l   ;  ivi;,  i,- r.ithf-r  rini'ul.  as   he  seems 
here  to  be  endund  with  a  pre-.-^ience 
This  scene  is  awful  and  solemn,  and  cak 
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brown  hinds."  Her  eyes  are  turned  to  the  hili  :  ag-ain 
the  stately  form  came  down.  She  rose  in  the  midst  of 
joy.  He  retired  in  mJst.  Gradual  vanish  his  limbs  of 
smoke,  and  mix  with  the  mountain-wind.  Then  she 
knew  that  he  fell  1  "  King  of  Erin  art  thou  low  .'"  Let 
Ossian  forget  her  grief;  it  wastes  the  soul  of  age  ;. 

Evening  came  down  on  Moi-lena.  Grey  rolled  the 
streams  of  the  land.  Loud  came  forth  the  voice  of  Fin- 
gal  :  the  beiUTi  of  oaks  aro^e,  the  people  gf^thered  round 
with  gladness  ;  v/ith  gladness  blended  with  shades. 
They  side-long  looked  to  the  king  and  beheld  his  un- 
finished joy.  Pleasant,  from  the  way  of  the  desart,  the 
voice  of  music  came.  It  seemed,  at  first,  the  noise  of  a 
stream,  far  distant  on  its  rocks.  Slow  it  rolled  along 
the  hill  like  the  ruffled  wing  of  a  breeze,  when  it  takes 
the  tufted  beard  of  the  rocks,  in  rhe  still  season  of  night. 
It  was  the  voice  of  Condan,  m.ixed  with  Carril's  trem- 
bling liarp.  They  came  with  blue-eyed  Ferad-artho, 
to  Mora  of  the  streams. 

Sudden  bursts  the  song  from  our  bards,  on  Lena  :  the 
host  struck  their  shields  midst  the  sound.  Gladness  rose 
brightening  on  the  king,  like  the  beam  of  a  cloudy 
day,  when  it  rises  on  the  green  hill,  before  the  roar  oi 
winds.  He  struck  the  bossy  shield  of  kings ;  at  once 
they  cease  around.  The  people  lean  forward,  from 
their  spears,  towards  the  voice  of  their  land  *. 

i  Tradition  relates,  that  Ossian,  the  next  day  after  the  decisive  battle  between  Fin 
gal  and  Cathnior,  went  to  find  out  Sul-malla  in  the  valley  of  Lona.  His  address  t( 
her,  which  is  still  prtservei!,  I  here  lay  before  the  reader. 

"  Awake,  thou  daughter  of  Con-mor,  from  the  fern-skirted  cavern  of  Lena.  A 
■wnke,  thou  sun-beam  in  desarts  ;  wuiricrs  cne  day  must  fail.  They  move  forth,  lik. 
terrible  lights ;  but,  often,  their  cloud  is  near.  Go  to  the  valley  of  streams,  to  th 
wruidering  of  herds  on  Lumon  ;  there  dwells,  in  his  hizv  mist,  the  man  oi'  n-uny  days 
But  he  is  unknown,  Sul-malla,  like  the  thistle  of  the  rocks  of  roes  :  it  shakes  its  gre 
bcrd  in  the  wind,  and  falls  uns£c-ii  of  our  evi^s  ^.^t  -i,  h -ir,-  rho  kings  of  men,  thei 
departure  is  a  meteor  of  fire,  which  uours  ;l;  ::i.-  dt^rut,  (!,ver  the  be 

som  of  night. 

"  He  is  mixed  with  the  warriors  of  old,  r  -  hid  their  heads.    A 

times  shall  they  come  forth  in  song.     Not  iMrr  ri.r  faiUd.     He  has   nc 

seen,  Sul-malla,  the  fall  of  a  beam  of  his  own  .  u.,  .^..  -,.,:.i^„  sjn,  in  his  blood,  youn 
troubler  of  the  field.  I  am  lonely,  young  branch  ci  I.u:>.oii,  i  may  hear  the  voice  ( 
the  feeble,  when  my  strength  shall  have  failed  in  years,  fur  you:;3  Oicar  has  ceased  o 

k  Before  I  finish  my  notes,  it  may  not  be  altogether  impropsr  to  o'j'.^ito  an  objictiof 
v.'hich  may  be  made  to  the  credibility  of  :hr  :,fn;  -  -f  '.'V-nrr.    ■■ .  v;  1:.*'-  i  hy  Ossian.     ] 

may  be  asked,  whether  it  is  proV.ible  thit  1  in-  '."    '-    '    ' '   r;s  as  are  : 

scribed  to  him  1:1  this  book,  at  an  agi  vv hi :.  ..  i       .     '   .  .:>jd   eo  muc 

reputation  in  arms.l  To  this  it  may  be  ans.^  .;  •  -    .  :     '.ouuR,  ijoc 

IV.   wh^nhetooktowifeKos-crana,  who   -      .  .    ',.;:.       ..  :      ::,:r  of  Ossia 

Cisiaa  was  also  cstrcisicly  yo'jug  Wiieo  1j^  ;■!-.;-■■«'  r\\T-a,j!>  Vi^:  ai'jU.'.T  vf  Ot'-'i 
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**  Sons  of  Morven  spread  the  feast;  send  the  night 
away  on  song.  Ye  have  shone  around  rae,  and  the 
dark  storm  is  past.  IMy  people  are  the  windy  rocks, 
from  which  I  spread  my  eagle's  wings,  when  I  rush  foith 
to  renown,  and  seize  it  on  its  field.  Ossian,  thou  hast 
the  spear  of  Fingal :  it  is  not  the  staff  of  a  boy  with 
which  he  strews  the  thistle  round,  young  wanderer  of 
the  field.  No  :  it  is  the  lance  of  the  mighty,  with 
which  they  stretched  forth  their  hands  to  death.  Look 
to  thy  fathers,  my  son  ;  they  are  awful  beams.  With 
morning  lead  Ferad-artho  forth  to  the  echoing  halls  of 
Temora.  Remind  him  of  tlie  kings  of  Erin  :  the  state- 
ly forms  of  old.  Let  not  the  fallen  be  forgot ;  they 
were  mighty  in  the  field.  Let  Carril  pour  his  song, 
that  the  kings  may  rejoice  in  their  mist.  To-morrow 
I  spread  m,y  sails  to  Selma's  shaded  walls ;  where 
streamy  Duthula  winds  through  the  seats  of  roes." 

•rb'eer  ye:'.r3  oW  at  the  birth  of  his 


'I'radition  relates,  that  FinfT.iI  wa?  hii 
and  that  Ossian  was  much  abnut  ■:-.'■  ; 
perhaps,  might  be  about  twcr;    . 
I.'  so  the  age  of  Fingal,  m-I-.l  ;. 
was  just  fifty-six  years.    In  i 
and  vigour  of  a  rnaa  was  littk 
We  in  the  actions  of  Fingal,  as  ix-iui 


born.  Oscar, 
le  battle  of  Oabhra,  (Book 
l^tween  him  and  Cathsnor, 
ilth,  the  natural  strength 
it  there  is  nothing  improba- 
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CATHLIN  OF  CLUTHA. 

A  POEM, 
^fje  argument* 


lued  by  druams.     The  spi.  it   , 


lia,  who  iijd  relhoii  iVora  tJit  iiv;id.  Catlilin  is  discovered  to  be  tl»c  daugliLcr  oi  Cath. 
mol,  in  disguise,  who  liad  been  carried  off  by  force  by,  and  made  her  escape  from 
Duth-carmor. 


Come  ^  thou  beam  that  art  lonely,  from  watching  in 
the  uight  I  The  squally  winds  are  around  thee,  from 
all  their  echoing  hills.  Red,  over  my  hundred  streams, 
are  the  light-covered  paths  of  the  dead.  They  re- 
joice, on  the  eddying  winds,  in  the  still  season  of  night, 
Dwells  there  no  joy  in  song,  white  hand  of  the  harps 
of  Lutha?  Awake  the  voice  of  the  stri'ng,  and  roll  my 
soul  to  me.  It  is  a  stream  that  has  failed.  Malvina, 
pour  the  song. 

a  The  trr.riitinns,  which  accoiDpanv  this  jir>em,  iiifoiin  us,  that  both  it,  and  the  sue 
ceeding  piece,  went,  oi'  0I.I,  under  the  name  of  Laoi-Oi-Uith?. ;  i.  e.  '  the  hymns  of  thi 
maid  of  LuUia.'  They  pretend  also  to  fix  the  time  of  its  comnositiun  to  the  thir; 
year  after  the  death  of  Fingul;  that  is,  during  the  expedition  of  Fer!»us  the  son  of  Fin 
gal,  to  th.^  bank-  <^;'  .:i;raduthon.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  the  Highland  senathie 
hD-e  :-rfi:T  ■  t  ^h'--  j.oeni,  au  address  of  Ossian,  to  Congal  the  young  son  of  F'-rgus 
v.'h;.  :i  1  ;  ._  :  ,f -i,  as  having  no  manner  of  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  piece 
It  i;   ■        .         ,       ,;  :  and,  pvobably  it  was  the  opening  of  one  of  Ossian's  other  poems 

"  urv;,!,  ;i  ,  .-Lrgus  of  Durath,  thou  light  between  thy  locks,  ascend  to  th 
rock  01  3iL-l;iiri,  I')  the  oak  of  the  breaker  of  shields.  Look  over  the  bosom  of  nishi 
it  is  itroaked  with  the  reds  path  of  the  dead-  look  on  the  n;<;ht  of  (ghosts,  and  kiiidlt 
O  Cong?.!,  thy  soul.  Be  not,  like  the  moon  on  a  stresm,  lonely  in  the  mi.lst  of  tloeds 
darkness  closes  around  it  ;  and  the  beam  departs.  Depart  not,  son  of  Fergus,  ere  tho 
markest  the  f.eUl  with  thy  swor4,    Ascend  to  Uie  rocK  of  Selnia;  to  the  oak  of  tit 
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I  hear  thee,  from  thv  darkness,  in  Selraa,  thou  that 
watchest,  lonely,  by  night  I  Why  didst  thou  with-ho!d 
the  song,  from  Ossian's  failing  soul  ?  As  the  falling 
brook  to  the  ear  of  the  hunter,  descending  from  his 
itorm  covered  hill  ;  a  sun-beam  rolls  the  echoing 
stream  ;  he  hears,  and  shakes  his  dewy  locks  :  such  is 
the  voice,  of  Lutha,  to  the  friend  of  the  spirits  of  he- 
roes. My  sweliino-  bosom  beats  high.  I  look  back  on 
the  days  that  are  past.  Come,  thou  beam  that  art  lone- 
ly from  the  watching  of  night. 

In  the  echoing  bay  of  Carmona*  we  saw,  one  day, 
the  bounding  ship.  On  high,  hung  a  broken  shield  ; 
it  \\as  marked  with  wandering  blood.  Forward  came 
a  youth,  in  armour,  and  stretched  his  pointless  spear. 
Long,  over  his  tearml  eves,  hung  loose  his  disordered 
locks.  Fingal  gave  tVie  shell  of  kings.  The  words  of 
the  stranger  arose. 

In  his  hall  lies  Cathmol  of  Clutha,  by  the  wind- 
ing of  his  own  dark  srreams.  Duth-carmor  saw  white- 
bosomed  Lanul  *,  and  pierced  her  father's  side.  In  the 
rushy  des.nt  were  my  steps.  He  fled  in  the  season  of 
night.  Give  thine  aid  to  Cathlin  to  revenge  his  father. 
I  sought  thee  not  as  a  beam  in  a  land  of  clouds.  Thou, 
like  the  sun,  art  known,  king  of  echoing  Selma." 

Selma's  king  locked  ^^round..  In  his  presence,  we 
rose  in  arms.  But  who  should  lift  the  shield?  for  all 
had   claimed  the   war.     The  night  came   down  ;    we 


b  Carmona,  '  bay  of  the  dark.brown  hills',  an  arm  of  the  sea  in  the  neighboiirhood 
r  .'■'eln-;a.  In  tliis  paragraph  are  mentioned  the  signals  presented  to  Fingal,  by  those 
ho  came  to  den.am!  his  aid.  The  supi-liauts  held,  in  one  h?nd,  a  shield  covered  with 
jlood,  and,  in  the  other,  a  broker,  spcnr;  the  first  a  symbol  of  the  death  of  their 
rriends,  the  last  an  emblem  of  th;.ir  o-.vn  helpk-ss  situation  If  the  king  chose  to  grant 
succours,  which  generallv  v.-as  the  esse,  he  rer.i.h^-d  to  them  the  shell  of  feasts,  as  a 
token  of  his  hospit?l;ty,  ?.r.cl  frii^'.  tly  intentions  towards  them 
■"  -nav  not  b;-  cis  .  ■  '  ...Lr  to  lay  here  before  ;i:-.i    h  ^  -    .  -i'.  -i'-  of  the 

.tarif,  which  n  c,  and,  till  very  ht';.  ilands. 

When  the  news  ..I  '  le  residence  of  tlie  c:     .  ^  1 .  kill, 

edagoatwith  hi.- l  .  ■.  ;.e  end  df  an  half-ij; :  .  r   ..      j  in  the 

plood,  and  gave  it  lo  ,- ,  tube  cairjed  to  the  ^^  ■. .  :;  n  la.     Ir.nnham- 

o  hamlet  this  tessera  w:is  cnnitd  v.'Ch  the  ut:i:ost  -xpediiion,  and  in  the  spice  ot  a. 
.  hours  the  whole  clan  were  in  arms,  and  convened  in  :\n  appointed  place  :  the  name 
3f  which  was  the  onh  word  which  nccmsp&nied  the  delivery  of  the  Cran.tara.  This 
symbol  was  the  manifesto  of  the  thief,  b^-  which  he  threatened  fire  and  sword  to  those 
it  his  clan,  that  did  not  immeuiati  1  y  apiear  at  his  standard. 

''  I  :,anul,  '  full  eyed,'  a  surname  wiiich,  according  to  tradition,  was  bestowed  on  the 
Jauchter  of  Cathrr.ol,  on  account  of  her  beauty :  this  tradition,  however,  may  have 
ieeii  founded  on  that  partiiUty  which  the  bards  have  shown  to  Cathlin  of  Clutha ;  for, 
kccording  to  them,  no  falsehood  could  dwell  in  the  soul  of  the  lovely. 
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strode,  in  silence  ;  each  to  jiis  hill  of  ghosts :  that, 
spirits  might  descend  in  our  dreams,  to  mark,  us  for 
the  field. 

We  struck  the  shield  of  the  dead,  and  raised  the  hum 
of  songs.  We  thrice  called  the  ghosts  of  our  fathers. 
We  laid  us  down  in  dreams.  Trenmor  came,  before 
mine  eyes,  the  tall  form  of  other  years.  His  blue  hosts 
were  behind  him  in  half-distinguished  rows.  Scarce 
seen  is  their  strife  in  mist,  or  their  stretching  forward 
to  deaths.  I  listened  ;  but  no  sound  was  there.  The 
forms  were  empty,  wind. 

I  started  from  the  dreams  of  ghosts.  On  a  sudden 
blast  flew  mv  whistling  hair.  Low-sounding,  in  the 
oak,  is  the  departure  oi  the  dead.  I  took  my  shield 
from  its  bough.  Onward  came  the  rattling  of  steel. 
It  was  Oscar  ^  of  Lego.     He  had  seen  his  fathers. 

"  As  rushes  forth  the  blsst,  on  the  bosom  of  whiten- 
ing waves  ;  so  careless  shall  my  course  be  through  o- 
cean,  to  the  dwelling  of  foes.  I  have  seen  the  dead,  ' 
my  father.  My  beating  soul  is  high.  My  fame  is 
bright  before  me,  like  the  streak  of  light  on  a  cloud, 
v/hen  the  broad  sun  comes  forth,  red  traveller  of  the 
sky." 

*'  Grandson  of  Branno,"  I  said  ;  "  not  Oscar  alone 
shall  m^eet  the  foe,  I  rush  forward,  through  ocean,  to  : 
the  woody  dwelling  of  heroes.  Let  us  contend,  my  ! 
son,  like  eagles,  from  one  rock  ;  when  they  lift  their  I 
broad  wings,  against  the  stream  of  winds."  We  raised  ; 
our  sails  in  Carmona.  From  three  ships,  they  marked 
my  shield  on  the  wave,  as  I  looked  on  nightly  Ton- 
thena*  red  wanderer  between  the  clouds.  Four  days 
came  the  breeze  abroad.    Lumon  came  forward  in  mist. 

d  Oscar  is  here  called  Oscar  of  Lego,  from  his  mother  being  tUc  dnuRhter  of  Branno, 
a  oov.eriul  chief,  on  t^'e  ',  cint.?  of  that  lake.  It  is  remarkable  t!,at  Ossian  addresses  no 
po'en'.  r ;  iit^i,:.,..  :.,  ,.  I,;,  ?,  i,,..-  lover  Osrar  was  not  one  of  the  principal  actors.  His  : 
atr,  "    .1  I  .  '  11  of  his  son,  shows  that  delicacy  of  Sr"'= '  '        ' 


:ivt ,'  was  that  remnrkable  star,  which,  as  has  been 
liTemor;.',  dirocled  the  course  of  I.arthwn  to  Ireland, 
n  to  those  who  sailed  on  that  sea  which  divides  Ireland 
urse  of  Ossian  was  alnnR  the  coast  of  Inis-huna,  I 
ar  which  directed  the  voyage  of  tie  colony  from  that 
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In  winds  were  its  Imndred  groves.  Sun-ueams  mark- 
ed, at  times,  its  brown  side.  White,  leapt  the  foamy- 
streams  from  all  its  echoing  rocks. 

A  green  field,  in  the  bosom  of  hills,  winds  silent 
with  its  own  blue  stream.  Here,  midst  the  waving  of 
oaks,  were  the  dwellings  of  kings  ot  old.  But  silence, 
for  many  dark- brown  years,  had  settled  in  grassy  Rath- 
col/,  for  the  race  of  heroes  had  failed,  along  the  plea- 
sant vale.  Duth-car'nor  was  here  with  his  people,  dark 
rider  of  the  wave.  Ton-thena  had  hid  her  head  in  the 
sV:y.  He  bound  his  white-bosomed  sails.  His  course 
is  on  the  hills  of  Rath-col,  to  the  seats  of  roes. 

We  came.  I  sent  the  bard,  with  songs,  to  call  the 
foe  to  fight,  Duth-carmor  heard  him  with  joy.  The 
king's  soul  was  a  beam  of  fire  :  a  beam  of  fire,  marked 
with  smoke,  rushing,  varied,  through  the  bosom  of 
night.  The  deeds  of  Duth-carmor  were  dark,  though, 
his  arm  was  strong. 

Night  came,  with  the  gathering  of  clouds ;  by  the 
beam  of  the  oak  we  sat  down.  At  a  distance  stood 
Cathlin  of  Clutha.  I  saw  the  changing  soul  of  the 
stranger^.  As  shadows  fly  over  the  fields  of  grass,  so 
various  is  Cathlin's  cheek.  It  was  fair,  within  locks, 
that  rose  on  Ratbcol's  wind.  I  did  not  rush,  amidst 
his  soul,  with  my  words.     I  bade  the  song  to  rise. 

"  Oscar  ot  Lego y"  I  said,  "  be  thine  the  secret  hill*, 
to-night  strike  the  shield,  like  Morven's  kings.     With 

/  Rath-co!, '  woody  field,'  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Duth-car- 
mor ;  he  seems  rather  to  have  been  forced  thither  by  a  ;tnrm  :  at  less t  I  should  think 
thatto  be  the  meaning  of  the  poet,  from  h;^  i  \;?re-si'.n,  x:ri<:  Ti  n-ti  ^  r.^  hasl  hid  her 
head,  and  that  he  bound  his  wiiite-bo,   ■  say,  that 

the  weather  wasstormy,  and  tiiat  Dr..  •  iiielter. 

g  From  this  circumstance,  succeedi'  -'.■  in  the 

disguise  of  a  young  warrior,  had  faUen  n.  ■  ■  which 

he  had  been  invited  by  her  father.    Heri.,,^  >.co^-.>v,  mr  him, 

after  he  had  murdered  her  father.    But  as  O.o^<i  r?-inlHjv. ,  rlV.!,  say 

my  authors,  speaking  of  women,  she  felt  the  return  of  h  -  .    .oon  the 

approach  of  Duthuarmor's  danger.    1  myself,  who  thin!-,  r  tl-.esex, 

must  attribute  the  agitation  of  Cathlin's  mind  to  her  extrvj  Ic  injuries 

done  her  by  Duth-carmor;  and  this  opinion  is  favoured  by  i:i    bcunr      .  :..<:  sLory. 

b  This  passage  alludes  to  the  well-Jmown  cus'i.m  among  ihe  aiicitaL  ki;ig3  of  Scot- 
land, to  retire  from  their  army  on  the  night  pi.x«aiing  a  battle.  The  story  which  Os. 
iian  introduces  in  the  next  paragraph,  concerns  the  fall  of  the  druids,  of  which  I  have 
given  some  account  in  the  Dissertation.  It  is  said  in  nuir'.y  old  poemis,  that  the  druids, 
in  tJie  extremity  of  their  aflaiis,  h.id  solicited,  a;\d  Gfct:.ined,  aid  from  Scandinavia.  A- 
mong  the  auxiliaries  there  came  many  pretended  inagiciansj  which  circumstance  Ossian 
alludes  to,  in  his  descriotion  of  the  son  of  Lodi.  iVIagic  and  incantation  could  nor, 
however,  prevail:  for  irenmor,  assisted  by  the  vaiour  cf  "au"  sott  Trathal,  entirely 
>ro!ce  the  pgwer  of  Xhi  Oiuids.  "^ 
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day,  thou  shalt  lead  in  war.  From  my  rock,  I  shall 
see  thee,  Oscar,  a  dreadful  form  ascending  in  light,  like 
the  appearance  of  ghosts,  amidst  the  storms  they  raise.  ' 
Why  should  mine  eyes  return  to  the  dim  times  of  old, 
ere  yet  the  song  had  bursted  forth,  like  the  sudden  ris- 
ing of  winds.  But  the  years  that  are  past  are  marked 
with  mighty  deeds.  As  the  nightly  rider  of  waves 
looks  up  to  Ton-thena  of  beams  :  so  let  us  turn  our 
eyes  to  Trenmor,  the  father  of  kings." 

Wide,  in  Carracha's  echoing  field,  Carmal  haJ  pour- 
ed his  tribes.  They  were  a  dark  ridge  of  waves;  the 
grey-haired  bards  were  like  moving  toam  on  their  face. 
They  kindled  tiie  strife  around,  with  their  red-rolling 
eyes.  Nor  alone  were  the  dwellers  of  rocks ;  a  son  of 
Loda  was  there  ;  a  voice  in  his  own  dark  land,  to  call 
the  ghosts  from  high.  On  his  hill,  he  had  dwelt,  in 
Lochlin,  in  the  midst  of  a  leafless  grove.  Five  stones, 
lifted,  near,  their  heads.  Loud-roared  his  rusliing 
stream.  He  often  raised  liis  voice  to  winds,  when 
meteors  marked  their  nightly  wings  ;  when  the  dark- 
crusted  moon  WaS  rolled  behind  her  hill. 

Nor  unheard  of  ghosts  was  he  I  They  came  with  the 
sound  of  eagie-vvings.  They  turned  battle,  in  fields, 
before  the  kings  of  men. 

But  Trenmor  they  turned  not  from  battle  ;  he  drew 
forward  the  troubled  war ;  in  its  dark  skirt  was  Tra- 
thal,  like  a  ri.^ing  light.  It  was  dark  ;  and  Loda's  son 
poured  torlh  his  signs,  on  night.  The  feeble  were  not 
before  thee,  son  of  other  lands  I- 

Then »  rose  the  strife  of  kings,  about  the  hill  of  night ; 
but  it  was  soft  as  two  summer  gales,  shaking  their  light 
wings  on  a  lake.  Trenmor  yielded  to  his  son  ;  for 
the  fame  of  the  king  was  heard.  Trathal  came  forth  < 
before  his  father,  and  the  foes  failed  in  echoing  Cara- 
cha.  Tiie  years  that  are  past,  my  son,  are  marked 
with  mightv  deeds*. 


ent  that  there  is  a  great  part 
le,  wiiich  was  here  introdu- 
ils.  Their  attachment  to  it, 
wiucU  it  contained. 
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In  clouds  rose  the  eastern  light.  The  foe  c?.rne  forth 
in  arms.  The  strife  is  mixed  at  Rath-col,  like  the 
roar  of  streams.  Behold  the  contending  of  kin;^s  1 
They  meet  beside  the  oak.  In  gleams  of  steel,  the 
dark  forms  are  lost ;  such  is  the  meeting  of  meteors, 
in  a  vale  by  night :  red  light  is  scattered  round,  cnid 
men  foresee  the  storm.  Duth  carmor  is  low  in  blood. 
The  son  of  Ossian  overcame.  Not  harmless  in  battle 
was  he,  Malvina,  hand  of  harps  ' 

Nor,  in  the  fields,  are  the  steps  of  Cathlin.  The 
stranger  stood  by  a  secret  stream,  where  the  fosm  of 
Rathcoi  skirted  the  mossy  stones.  Above,  bends  the 
branchy  birch,  and  strews  its  leaves  on  winds-  The 
invertedspear  of  Cathlin  touched,  at  times,  the  stream. 
Oscar  brought  Duth-carmor's  mail :  his  helmet  wirh 
its  eagle-wing.  He  placed  them  before  the  stranger, 
and  his  words  were  heard.  *'  The  foes  of  thy  father 
have  failed.  They  are  laid  in  the  field  of  ghosts.  Re- 
nown returns  to  Morven,  like  a  rising  wind.  Why 
art  thou  dark,  chief  of  Clutha  I  is  there  cause  for  -irief  ?" 

"  Son  of  Ossian  of  harps,  my  soul  is  darkly  sad.  I 
behold  the  arms  of  Cathm.ol,  which  he  raised  in  war. 
Take  the  mail  of  Cathlin,  place  it  high  in  Selma's 
hail ;  that  thou  mayest  remember  the  hapless  in  thy 
distant  land." 

From  white  breasts  descended  the  mail.  It  was  the 
race  of  kings  ;  the  soft-handed  daughter  of  Cathmcl 
at  the  streams  of  Clutha.  Duth-carmor  saw  her  bright 
in  the  hall,  he  came,  by  night,  to  Clutha.  Cathmol 
met  him,  in  battle,  but  the  warrior  fell.  Three  days 
dwelt  the  foe  with  the  maid.  On  the  fourth  slie  fled 
in  arms.  She  remembered  the  race  of  kings,  and  felt 
her  bursting  soul. 

Why,  maid  of  Toscar  of  Lutha,  should  I  teil  how 
Cathlin  failed?  Her  tomb  is  at  lushy  Lumon,  in  a  dis- 
tant land.  Near  it  were  the  steps  of  Siii-malla,  in  the 
days  of  grief.  She  raised  the  song,  for  the  daughter 
of  strang'.rs,  and  touched  the  mournful  harp. 

Come,  from  the  watching  of  night,  Malvina,  lonely 
beam  I 
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^j^e  argument* 


tinuition  of  the 

ast,  opens  with  nn 

1  Os.^Jan  met  at  the 

)1.     SuU-nallrt  inv 

les  cs.ian  and  O;- 

-10  was  thf  n  absen 

iii  the  wars.    Upon 

expedkir.M  of  !•  i 

ir-\  irito  Inis-huna 

deofCuI-rormm 

1  Su:an-dronlo,two 

isclf  ■._!:(!  CFt:I.ni.- 

r  v.cre  engaged  oi^ 

of  the  r,n-mr,l 

x-n^  lost.     Osiian, 

Who  a  moves  so  stately,  on  Lumon,  at  the  roar  of  the 
foamy  waters  ?  Her  hair  falls  upon  her  heaving  breast. 
White  is  her  arm  behind,  as  slow  she  bends  the  bow. 
Why  dost  thou  wander  in  desarts,  like  a  light  through 
a  cloudy  nt-iu  ?  The  young  roes  are  panting,  by  their 
sec'-et  rocks.  Return,  thou  daughter  of  kings ;  he 
cloudy  night-  is  near. 

It  was  the  voung  branch  of  Lumon,  Sulmalla  of 
blue  eves.  She  sent  the  bard  from  her  rock,  to  bid  us 
to  her  feast.  Amidst  the  song  we  sat  down,  in  Con- 
mor's  echoing  hall.     White  moved  the   hands  of  Sul- 

a  Tto  f-v-iiMitiivi  of  Ossian  tn  Inis-huna  happened  a  short  time  before  Fingal  passed 
o'.tr  .throne  Cairbav  the  si-n  of  Borbar-duthul.    Cathmor  the  brother 

,.:  <_  Conmor,  king  of  Inss-huna,  in  the  wars,  at  the  time  that  Os- 

si  •  ii.r,  ill  the  valley  of  Rath-col.    The  poem  is  more  interesting, 

t!.  :  n-  pavticni^irs  concerning  those  persoiia'tes  who  make  so  great 


I  he  objeclio-i  is  c-asi. 
1111  tho^.'  of  the'  Ca!e- 

ess  cid".  ar.csd  iji  Civil 
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HiaP.a,  on  the  trerebling  strings.  Half-heard,  amidst 
the  sound,  was  the  namtr  of  Atiia's  king  :  he  that  was 
abs'::nt  in  battle  tor  her  own  green  land.  Nor  absent 
from  her  soul  was  he  :  he  came  midst  her  thoughts  by 
night :  Ton-thena  looked  in,  from  the  sky,  and  saw  her 
tossing  arms. 

Tbe  sound  of  tl^e  shell  had  ceased.  Amidst  long 
locks,  Sul-malla  rose.  She  spoke,  with  bended  eyes, 
and  asked  of  our  couise  through  seas,  "  for  of  the 
kings  of  men  are  ye,  tall  riders  of  the  wave*,"  *'  Not 
unknown,"  I  said,  "  at  his  streams  is  he,  the  father  of 
our  race.  Fingal  has  been  heard  of  at  Cluba,  blue- eyed 
daughter  of  kings.  Nor  only,  at  Cona's  stream,  is  Os- 
sian  and  Oscar  known.  Foes  trembled  at  our  voice, 
and  shrunk  in  other  lands." 

"  Not  unmarked,"  said  the  maid,  *'  by  Sul-malla, 
is  the  shield  of  Morven's  king.  It  hangs  high,  m 
Conmor's  hall,  in  memory  of  the  past ;  when  Fingal 
came  to  Cluba,  in  the  days  of  other  years.  Loud  roar- 
ed the  boar  of  Culdarnu,  in  the  midst  of  his  rocks  and 
woods.  Inis-huna  sent  her  youths,  but  they  failed  ; 
and  virgins  wept  over  tombs.  Careless  went  the  king 
to  Culdarnu.  On  bis  spear  rolled  the  strength  of  the 
woods.  He  was  bright,  they  said,  in  his  locks,  the 
first  of  mortal  men.  Nor  at  the  feast  were  heard  his 
words.  His  deeds  passed  fi-om  his  soul  of  fire,  like  the 
rolling  of  vapours  from  the  face  of  the  wandering  sun. 
Not  careless  looked  the  blue-eyes  of  Cluba  on  his 
stately  steps.  In  white  bosoms  rose  the  king  of  Sclnia, 
in  midst  of  their  thoughts  by  night.  But  the  winiis 
bore  the  stranger  to  the  echoing  vales  of  liis  roes.  Nor 
lost  to  other  lands  was  he,  like  a  meteor  that  sinks  in 

h  Sul-malla  here  discovers  the  quality  of  Ossian  and  Oscar  from  their  stature  and 

stately  gait.  Anion.^  nation;  not  far  jdvanrcri  in  civili-'.ation,  a  ?vr,eri'"r  HTity  -nd 
statelinessof  pers'>"  »"'■•  •"^•=•^'-"■-1^'"  f'---' -'■''l-'>- ■•  f  ■'■'■!  ,t  'f,,  f\-  :  >  .  -  ..  ..-.,. 
lities,  that  those    .:  '.  .    > 

to  intermarry  wti 

their  choice,  in  Uk  ,  wun  sfuu/tr.     ;u 

am  told,  that  beauty  o/ pLvsun  is  bv  i 

This  loust  be  attributed  to  those  ener  , 

and  wealth.    A  great  family,  (to  altt  r 

like  a  river,  becomes  considL-rablefio, /,    '  ■  i  .      .        ,  l_    ,    .    ,        -     ,.- 

reditary  dittempers,  as  well  as  property,  noivsucccosive.v  .mo  lU 
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a  cloud.  He  came  forth,  at  times,  in  his  brig^htness, 
to  the  distant  dwelling  of  foes.  His  fame  came,  like 
the  9o-;n(^  of  winds,  to  Cluba's  woody  vale<^. 

"  Dirkness  dwells  in  Claba  of  harps  :  the  race  of 
kiro-s  is  distant  far;  in  battle  is  Con-mor  of  spears  ; 
and  Lnrmor  ■*  kin?  of  streams.  Nor  darkened  alone 
are  thev;  a  beam,  from  other  lands,  is  nigh  :  the  friend* 
of  strangers  in  Atha  the  tronbler  of  the  field.  High, 
from  their  misty  hill  look  forth  the  blue  eyes  of  Erin, 
for  he  is  far  awav,  vou'ior  dn'eller  of  their  souls.  Nor, 
harmless,  vvbite  hands  of  Erin  1  is  he  in  the  skirts  of 
wrr;  he  rolls  ten  thousand  before  him,  in  his  distant 
field." 

"Not  unseen  by  Ossian,"  I  said.  *'  rushed  Cathmor  ■ 
from  his  streams,  when  he  poured  his  strength  on   I- 
thorn^^/,  i'-.le  of  many  wa^'es.     In  strife  met  two  kings 
in    I-thorno,    Culgornr-   ?nd    Suran-dronio :    each  from 
his  echoing  isle,  stern  hunters  of  the  boar  I 

*'  Th?v  met  a  boar,  at  a  foamy  sfream  :  each  pier- 
ced it  with  his  steel.  They  strove  for  the  fame  of  the 
deed  :  and  gloomv  battle  rose.  From  isle  to  is'e  they 
sent  a  spear,   broken,  and   stained  with   blood,  to  call 

f  7-,^  _-,^  I »,.,.,- „..._  ^:„o-    „„.,,.«  rp-'.fly  to  mark  Our  remote  antiquity,  as  the 
refi-!-  -1  rhaps,  is  extf-r.ding  our  prejudices  too  far. 

It  fi'i  .  in  ^  Kiest  neasure,  is  found -rt  on  a  free 

inti'r-  lis  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  observa. 

tio'.i^  '•  nt  men  ;'nd  nations.     If  we  lonk,  with  at. 

tent::in,  in  .'  ;-,f'  niiV:r->  (■  ■  ]nL-:V  ">■  (>;;vere(1  by  Ossian.  \ve  shall  find,  that  be  was 
not  iU<„  ,  tl.t::  i  .„,or  ifriHir.int  liun.ei ,  confined  to  th'-  narrow  corner  of  an  island.  His 
expedi.-'^r^s  Ui  all  parts  cf  'candinavia,  to  the  north  of  Germany,  and  the  different 
states  I-;  G'tat  Britain  nnd  'rt'arc',  were  very  numerous,  .^nd  performed  under  such 
achaiT.'^tt-r.  and  't  such  ti'-ics  -s  sr-'ve  hi'-.i  nf  opportunity  to  mark  the  undisguised 
m.-nners  of  :rankind  A^  .r  ,  r,  ;i-  :.  •  life,  as  thry  call  forth,  by  turns,  all  the 
povrer- of  the  soul,  pn;.  .■  '^      nl  characters  of  men  :  in  times  of  peace 

an.l  o'.:i -t,  for  want  of  (>' '•  ,  the  powers  of  the  inind  lie  con:'"  led,  in 

ap-e^t  ,.!easnre.  ard  wf  -•  ■  .  ,i,  .!  ■  --ions  and  mr.nners  It  is  from  this  con. 
sJde.-at'C'i  •,-  r,r  !•,','•■,  t!    ■   .  -  aiion  could  rather  more  genuine  know, 

lede'   :  ,  the  minutest  observation  of  all  the  arti- 

ficial ,  ■  U-rn  France. 

rf  ]  I  trother  of  Sul-malla.    After  th&  death 

ofC-  .  ,:.-.>ne. 

ft  'vr.jld  appear,  from  the  partiality  wit 

•w'hi  !  '  '  1'  he-  ),  «hat  she  had  seen  him  pre^■ious  to  his  joining  be 

fatli  .  •■  •  edition  positively  asserts,  that  it  was  after  his  return  that 

f  i-:'  '  •    '•!,  war  ^n  islmd  of  ''cand^navia.    In  it,  at  a  hunting  party, 

niet  c  -  K,    ti-.f  UnT,  ,,f  --.r,,  n,  i"h"ouring  isles.     Chev  differed 

abci-  :  '  -:  bet«-een  them.     From  this 
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the  friends  of  their  fathers,  in  their  sounding  arms. 
Cathmor  came  from  Bolga,  to  Culgorm,  red-eyed  king  : 
I  aided  Suran-dronlo,  in  his  land  of  bo^rs." 

'*  Wc  rushed  on  either  side  oi  a  stream,  which  roar- 
ed through  a  blasted  heath.  High  broken  rocks  were 
round,  with  all  their  bending  trees.  Near  are  two  cir- 
cles of  Loda,  with  the  stone  of  power  ,  where  spirits 
descended,  by  night,  in  dark-red  streanr/s  of  are.  Ihere, 
mixed  with  the  murmur  of  waters,  rose  the  voice  of 
aged  men,  they  called  the  forms  of  night,  to  aid  them 
in  their  war. 

"  Heedless  ^  I  stood  with  my  people,  where  fell  the 
foamy  stream  from  locks.  The  moon  moved  red  from 
the  mountain.  iVly  song,  at  times,  arose.  Dark  on 
the  other  side,  young  Cathmor  heard  ray  voice  j  for  he 
lay,  beneath  the  oak,  in  all  his  gleaming  arms.  JNlorn- 
ing  came  ;  we  lushed  to  fight :  from  wing  to  wing  in 
the  rolling  of  strife.  They  fell,  like  the  thistle  head, 
beneath  autumnal  winds. 

"  In  armour  came  a  stately  form :  I  mixed  mr  strokes 
with  the  king.  By  turns  our  shields  are  pierced  :  loud 
rung  our  steely  mails.  His  helmet  fell  to  the  ground. 
In  brightness  shone  the  foe.  His  eyes,  two  pleasant 
flames,  roiled  between  his  wandering  locks.  1  knew 
the  king  of  Atha,  and  threw  my  spear  on  earth.  Dark, 
we  turned,  and  silent  passed  to  mix  with  other  foes. 

Not  so  passed  the  striving  kings* .  They  mixed  in 
echoing  fiav;  like  the  meeting  of  ghosts,  in  the  dark 
wing  of  winds.  Through  either  breast  rushed  the 
spears;  nor  yet  lay  the  foes  on  earth.  A  rock  received 
their  fall ;  and  half  reclined  they  lay  in  death.  Each 
held  the  lock  of  his  foe  ;  and  grimly  seemed  to  roll  his 
eyes.  The  stream  of  the  rock  leapt  on  their  shields, 
^nd  mixed  below  with  blood. 

g  From  the  circumstance  of  Ossian  not  being  present  at  the  rites,  described  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  we  may  suppose  that  he  heid  them  in  conlemr.t .  This  difTerence 
of  sentiment,  with  reg-ird  to'  religion,  is  a  sort  of  argument,  that  the  Caledonians  were 
not  originiUya  colony  of  Scandinavians,  as  some  have  imagined.  Concerning  so  re. 
inote  a  period,  mere  conjecture  must  supply  the  place  of  argument  and  positive  proofs. 

h  Culgorm  and  Suran-dronlo.  The  combat  of  ths  kings,  and  their  attitude  in  death, 
are  highly  picturesque,  aad  expressive  of  that  ferocity  of  manners,  wUich  Uistiaguished 
the  nortliera  natioiis. 
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•'  The  battle  ceased  in  I-thorno.  The  strangers  met 
in  peace  :  Cathmor,  from  Atha  of  streams,  and  Ossian, 
king  of  harps.  We  placed  the  dead  in  earth.  Our 
steps  were  by  Runar's  bay.  With  the  bounding  boat, 
afar,  ad%-anced  a  ridg;Y  wave.  Dark  was  the  rider  of 
seas,  but  a  beam  of  light  was  there,  like  the  ray  of  the 
sun,  in  Stromlo's  rolling  smoke.  It  was  the  daughter  j 
of  Suran-dronlo,  wild  in  brightened  looks.  Her  eyes 
Vv'ere  wandering  flames,  amidst  disordered  locks,  For- 
ward is  her  white  arm,  with  the  spear  ;  her  high  heav- 
ing breast  is  seen,  white  as  foamy  waves,  that  rise,  by 
turns,  amidst  rocks.  They  are  beautiful,  but  thev  are 
terrible,  and  miariners  call  the  W'inds." 

"  Come,  ye  dwellers  of  Loda  !  Carchar,  pale  in  the 
midst  of  clouds  !  Sluthmor,  that  strictest  in  airy  halls  I 
Corchtur,  terrible  in  winds  1  Receive,  from  his  dai 
ter's  spear,  the  foes  of  Suran-dronlo. 

"  No  shadow,  at  his  roaring  streams  ;  no  miildly- 
looking  form  \v?.s  he  1  When  he  took  up  his  spear,  the 
hawks  shook  their  sounding  wings  :  for  blood  was  pour- 
ed  around  the  steps  of  dark-eyed  Suran-dronlo. 

"  He  lighted  me,  no  harmless  beam,  to  glitter  on  hi; 
streams.  Like  meteors  I  was  bright,  but  I  blasted  the 
foes  of  S;;ran-dronlo." ****** 

No!  unconcerned  heard  Sul-malla  the  praise  of  Cath 
mor  of  shields.  He  was  within  her  soul,  like  a  fire  ii 
secret   heath,  which  awakes  at  the  voice  of  the   blast 

t  Tradition  has  handed  down  tki  name  of  this  princess.    The  bards  call  her  Rimo 
For!o,  which  hiis  no  other  sort  of  title  for  beini;  genuine,  but  its  not  bc-ing  of  Gaelic  t 


lb  ci-sire.  U;iun  Luquiry,  UiLy  ooon  found  thfn' 
td.hief;  but  mark  his  surprise,  when,  iiis.cad-  of 
fii.liCr-\\o.nan,  mure  th^n  niiddlc-i^got!,  appearing 
story  ;  but  it  may  bt  easily  suppu^td  that  the  passion 
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and  sends  its  beam  abroad.  Amidst  the  song  removed 
the  daughter  of  kings,  like  the  soft  sound  of  a  summer- 
breeze  ;  when  it  lifts  the  heads  of  flowers,  and  curls 
the  lakes  and  streams, 

By  night  came  a  dream  to  Ossian,  without  form  stood 
the  shadow  of  Trenmor.  He  seemed  to  strike  the  dim 
shield,  on  Seima's  streamy  rock.  I  rose,  in  my  rattling 
steel ;  I  knew  that  war  was  near.  Before  the  winds 
our  sails  were  spread  j  when  Lumon  showed  its  streams 
to  the  morn. 

Come  from  the  watching  of  night,  Malvina,  lonely 
beam  ! 
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Finsj;!,  in  one  of  his  voyp.Ees  to  the  Orkney  islands,  was  driven,  by  stres?  of  weather, 

\)tru  Finvl  l"  a  iVast.  F:ni?il,  cIouhtiHg  the  faith  of  the  king,  and  mindful  of  his 
fori^iei-  Irtarh  of  hospitalily,  (Finyal,  R.  III.)  refuses  to  no.  Starno  gathers  together 
his  tribes;  Fingal  re:io!ve,-,  to  di.'ftnd  himsrlf.  :,'ij;ht  coming  on,  Ijuth-maruno  pro- 
Vost.-;  to  Finga!,  to  observo  the  motioni  of  the  enemv.    The  king  himself  undertakes 

thor,  wlxi-e  btarno  had  confined  C'lnhaji-atrglas,  the  captive  daughter  of  ?.  neighbour- 
ing chief.  Her  story  is  imperfect,  apart  of  the  original  being  lost.  Fingal  comes  to 
?.  place  of  worship,  where  .Starno,  and  his  son  Swaran,  consulted  the  spirit  of  Loda, 
concerning  the  issue  of  the  war.  The  rencounter  of  Fingal  and  Swaran.  The  Duan 
concludes  with  a  description  of  the  airy  hall  of  Cruthloda,  supposed  to  be  the  Odin  of 
Scandinavia. 


DUAN  «  FIRST. 

A  TALE  of  the  times  of  old  I  Why,  thou  wanderer  un- 
seen, that  bendest  the  thistle  of  Lora,  why,  thou  breeze 
of  the  valley,  hast  thou  left  mine  ear  ?  I  hear  no  dis- 
tant roar  of  streams,  no  sound  of  the  harp  from  the 
rocks  !  Come,  thou  huntress  of  Lutha,  send  back  his 
soul  to  the  bard. 

I  look  forward  to  Lochlin  of  lakes,  to  the  dark  rid^y 
bay  of  U-thorno,  where  Fingal  descended  from  ocean, 
from  the  roar  of  winds.  Few  are  the  heroes  of  Morven, 
in  a  land  unknown  1  Starno  sent  a  dweller  of  Loda,  to 

.  I  The  bards  distinguished  those  compositions,  in  which  the  narration 
Ti^pted  by  episodes  and  apostrophes,  by  the  name  of  Duan.  Since  the  ext 
order  of  the  bards,  it  has  been  a  gt^neral  name  for  all  ancient  compositions  in  verse, 
abrupt  manner  in  which  the  story  of  this  poem  begins,  may  render  it  obscure  to 
readers  ;  it  may  not  therefore  bejimproper.  to  give  here  the  traditional  preface,  wh 
genei-ally  prefixed  to  it.  Two  years  after  he  took  to  wife  Ros-crana,  the  daughi 
Corniac,  king  of  Ireland,  FingaUmdertook  an  expedition  into  Orkney,  to  visit  his  friend 
Cath-uUa,  king  of  Inistore.  After  staying  a  few  days  at  Carric-thura,  the  resii'.enceo 
Cath-u'ila,  the  king  set  sail,  to  return  to  .'-cotland  ,  but  a  voiknt  storm  arising,  his  ships 
were  driven  into  abay  of  Scandinavia,  near  Gormal,  the  seat  cf  .si?.rno,  king  of  Lor'  '' 
his  avowed  enemy.  Starno,  upon  the  appearance  of  strangers  on  his  coast,  sumn 
together  the  neiglilouring  tribes,  and  advanced,  in  a  hostile  manner,  towards  thf 
of  U-thorno,  where  Fir..gal  ha<l  taken  shelter.  Upon  discovering  ^v ho  the  slra 
were,  and  fearing  the  valour  of  Fiiigul,  wliich  he  had,  more  than  onto,  experience 
iore,  he  resolved  to  accomplish  by  treachery,  what  he  was  afraid  he  should  fail 
open  force.  He  invited,  therefore,  Fiugul  to  a  fe.'s:  i^:  whi'-h  he  intended  to  assas; 
him.  Tlie  king  prudently  declined  to  go,  and  Starno  betook  kluiself  to  avia«.  Tt 
uuel  of  the  sttiry  may  be  lenrncd  frum  the  pown  ittelf. 
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bid  Fingal  to  the  feast :  but  the  king  remembered  the 
past,  and  all  his  rage  arose. 

"  Nor  Goimal's  mossy  towers,  nor  Starno,  shall  Fin- 
^al  behold.  Deaths  wander,  like  shadows,  over  his 
fierv  soul.  Do  1  forget  that  beam  of  light,  the  white* 
handed  daughter  *  of  kings  ?  Go,  son  of  Loda,  his 
^•ords  are  but  blasts  to  Fingal :  blasts,  that,  to  and  fro, 
roll  rl.e  thistles  in  autumnal  vales. 

**  Duth-marunoS  arni  of  death  I  Cromma-glas,  of 
iron  shields  1  Sruthmor,  dweller  of  battle's  w  ing  I  Cor- 
mar,  whose  ships  bound  on  seas,  careless  as  the  course 
of  a  meteor,  on  dark-streaming  clouds!  arise  around 
me,  children  of  heroes,  in  a  land  unknown.  Let  each 
look  on  his  shield,  like  Trenmor,  the  ruler  of  battles. 
**  Come  down,"  said  the  king,  "  thou  dweller  between 
the  harps.  Thou  shalt  roil  this  stream  away,  or  dwell 
with  me  in  earth." 

Around  him  they  rose  in  wrath.  No  words  came 
forth  :  they  seized  their  spears.  Each  soul  is  rolled  in- 
to itself.  At  length,  the  sudden  clang  is  waked,  on  all 
their  echoing  shields.  Each  took  his  hill  j  by  night,  at 
intervals,  they  darkly  stood.  Unequal  burst  the  hum 
of  songs,  between  ths  roarmg  wind.  Broad  over  them 
rose  the  moon.  In  his  arms,  came  tall  Duth-maruno  ; 
he  from.  Croma-charn  of  rocks,  stern  hunter  of  the  boar. 
In  his  dark  boat  he  rose  on  waves,  when  Crum-thor- 
moth  **  awaked  its  woods.  In  the  chase  he  shone,  among 
his  foes  :  No  fear  was  thine,  Duth-maruno. 

"  Son  of  Comhal,"  he  said, "  my  steps  shall  be  forward 
through  night.     From  this  shield  I  shall  view  them,  o- 


book  cf  Fiagal. 

c  Duth-maruno  is  a  name  verj-  famous  in  tradition.  Many  of  his  great  actions  are 
haniied  down,  but  the  poems  which  contained  the  detail  of  them,  are  long  since  lost 
He  lived,  it  is  supposed,  in  that  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  which  is  over  againjt 
Orkney.  Di;th-maruno,  Cromma-g'.M,  Struthn^cr,  and  Cormar,  are  mentioned  as  at- 
tending Comhal,  in  his  last  battle  against  the  tribe  of  Morni,  in  a  poem  v.hich  is  still 
preserved.  It  is  not  the  work  of  Ossian,  the  phraseology/ tttrays  it  to  be  amodern  com. 
position.  It  is  something  like  the  trivial  compositions,  which  the  Irish  bards  forged 
under  the  name  of  Ossian,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Duth-maruno  sig 
niSes  «  black  and  steady,'  Cr;3mma-glas,  '  bending  aud  swarthy:  Struth-mor,  'roaring 
stream;'  Cormar,  '  expert  at  sea.' 

ft  Crumthormoth,  one  of  the  Orkney  or  Shetland  islands.  The  name  is  not  of  Gr.elic 
originat    It  was  subject  t«  its  own  petty  king,  who  is  mentioned  ia  one  of  Ossian '8 
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ver  their  gleaming  tribes.  Starno,  of  lakes,  is  before 
me,  and  Swaran,  the  foe  of  strangers.  Their  words  are 
not  in  vain,  by  Loda's  stone  of  power.  If  Duth-maruno 
returns  not,  his  spouse  is  lonely,  at  home,  where  meet 
two  roaring  streams,  on  Crathrno-craulo's  plain.  A- 
round  are  hills,  with  their  woods ;  the  ocean  is  rolling 
near.  My  son  looks  on  screammg  sea-fowl,  young 
wanderer  of  the  field.  Give  the  head  of  a  boar  to  Can- 
dona  %  tell  him  of  his  father's  joy,  when  the  bristly 
strength  of  I-thorno  rolled  on  his  lifted  spear." 

"  Not  forgetting  my  fathers,"  said  Fingal,  *'  I  have 
bounded  over  ridgy  seas ;  theirs  were  the  times  of  dan- 
ger in  the  days  of  old.  Nor  gathers  darkness  on  me, 
before  foes,  though  I  am  young  in  my  locks.  Chief  of 
Crathmo-craulo,  the  field  of  night  is  mine." 

He  rushed,  in  all  his  arms,  wide-bounding  over  Tur- 
thor's  stream,  that  sent  its  sullen  roar,  by  night,  through 
Gormal's  mistv  vale.  A  moon-beam  glittered  on  a 
rock  ;  in  the  midst  stood  a  stately  form  ;  a  form  with 
floating  locks,  like  Lochlin's  white  bosomed  maid.  Un- 
equal are  her  steps,  and  short :  she  throws  a  broken 
song  on  wind.  At  times,  she  tosses  her  white  arms  :  for 
grief  is  in  her  soul. 

"  Torcul-torno  ^  of  aged  locks  I  where  now  are  thy 
steps,  by  Lulan  ?  thou  hast  failed,  at  thine   own   dark.  ; 
streams,  father  of  Conban-carglas  !    But  I  behold  thee,  | 
chief  of  Lulan,  sporting  by  Loda's  hall,  when  the  dark- 
skirted  night  is  poured  along  the  sky. 

t  Cean-dona, '  head  of  tho  people,'  the  son  of  Duth-maruno.  He  became  sftcru-atds 
famous,  ir.  the  expeditions  of  ',),ai;;n,  after  the  death  of  Fingal.  The  trp.ditional  tales 
contrerning  him  arf  numerous,  iiiu!.  !ion;  the  epithet  in  th-m,  be  towed  on  him  (Can. 
(loi-a  of  boars)  it  would  I'.ppeiir,  tl^i't  he  applifd  himself  to  that  kind  of  hunting,  wlii.h 

ed  the  traditional  talcs'of  the  Ilinhlands,  it  may  not  be  improp   r    :  -in'.e 

account  of  them.     After  the  expulsion  of  the  tards  from  the  hiu-  ,' ''^'» 

being  an  indolent  nee  of  men,  owed  all  their  subsistence  to  the  r  ■'!  ii\    ' 

vhom  the,- diverted  with  repeating  the  compositions  of  their    ;  :;iu-     , 

ning  up  the  geiieaU.gios  of  their  cnrc'Miirj:-.  to  t;e  family  of  thj.)  '.  ub- 

jectwas,  however,  soon  exhausl-.l,  .  f       \, :  :  :   -;-;  to   have  re.nuvse  touiN  -ution, 

and  form  st-ries.  havin-.;  no  four,.!;  i  ;     > .  i  -  were  swallowed,  with  great  cre- 

dulity   by  an  ign(.rant  inuiti'.uf'..'.  ;.  .  ,   .ting,  the  fable  grew  upen    their  ^ 

hands,  -nd  as  each  tlirew  in  wh".  •vcr  i    ■  n  k.   i  ■      i.e  thought  conductive  to  raise  the 
admiration  of  hio  hearers,  the  ^n  ry  L. .,  i..i ,  ..^  ;  :  . ,  so  devoid  of  all  probability  that 
even  the  vu  ~ar  Ihemselves  did  not  believe  it.     They,  however,  Uked  the  talcs  so  well,  , 
that  the  b    .'s  found  their  advantage  in  turning  professed  tale-makers.    'Iliey  thei» 
launched  ou  into  the  wiltlest  regjotw  of  fiction  and  romance.    I  firmly  believe  there  ave    ■ 
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Thou,  sometimes,  hiclest  the  moon,  with  thy 
shield,  i  have  seen  her  dim  in  heaven,  thou  kindlcst 
thy  hair  into  meteors,  and  sailest  along  the  night.  Why 
am  I  forgot  in  ray  cave,  king  of  shaggy  boars  ?  Look, 
from  the  hall  of  Loda,  on  lonely  Conban-carglas." 

*'  Who  art  thou,"  said  Fingal,  "  voice  of  night  ?'* 
She  trembling,  turned  away.  "  Who  art  thou,  in  thy 
darkness  ?"  She  shrunk  into  the  cave.  The  king  loosed 
the  thong  from  her  hands  :  he  asked  about  her  fathers. 

"  Torcul-torno,"  she  said,  "  once  dwelt  at  Lulan's 
foamy  stream  :  he  dwelt — but,  now,  in  Loda's  hali,  he 
shakes  the  sounding  shell.  He  met  Starno  of  Loch- 
lin,  in  battle  ;  long  fought  the  dark-eyed  kings.  My 
father  fell,  at  length,  blue-shielded  Torcul-torno. 

**  By  a  rock,  at  Lulan's  stream,  I  had  pierced  the 
bounding  roe.  My  white  hand  gathered  my  hair  from 
off  the  stream  of  winds.  I  heard  a  noise.  Mine  eyes 
were  up.  My  soft  breast  rose  on  high.  My  step  was 
forward,  at  Lulan,  to  meet  thee,  Torcul-torno  1 

"  It  was  Starno,  dreadful  king  1  His  red  eyes  rolled 
on  Conban  carglas.  Dark  waved  his  shaggy  brow,  a- 
bove  his  gathered  smile.  Where  is  my  father,  I  said, 
he  that  was  mighty  in  war  ?  Thou  art  left  alone  among 
foes,  daughter  of  Torcul-torno  I 

more  stories  of  giants,  inchanted  castles,  dwarfs,  and  palfreys,  in  the  Highlands,  thaa 
in  any  country'  in  Europe,  i  hese  tales,  it  is  certain,  like  other  romantic  coir.positions, 
have  many  things  in  them  unnatural,  and,  consequently,  disgustful  to  true  taste  ;  but, 
I  know  not  how  it  happens,  they  command  attention  more  than  any  other  fictions  I 
ever  met  with.  The  extreme  length  of  these  pieces  is  verv  surprising,  some  of  theiu 
requiring  many  days  to  repeat  them  ;  but  such  hold  they  take  of  the  memory,  that  few- 
circumstances  are  ever  omitted  by  those  who  have  received  them  only  from  oral  tra- 
dition. What  is  more  amazing,  the  very  language  of  the  bards  is  still  preser\'ed.  It  is  cu- 
rious to  see,  that  the  descriptions  of  magnificence,  introduced  in  these  tales,  are  c\ea 
superior  to  all  the  pompous  oriental  fictions  of  the  kind. 

e  Torcul-torno,  according  to  tradition,  was  king  oi  Crathlun,  a  district  in  Sweden.  , 
The  river  Lulan  ran  near  the  residence  of  Torcul-torno.  There  is  a  river  in  SwL\!t;ii, 
sf  ill  called  Lula,  which  is  probably  the  same  with  Lulan.  The  «irar  between  Starno  and 
Torcul-tomo,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  latier,  had  its  rise  at  a  hunting 
party.  Starno  being  invited,  in  a  friendly  manner,  by  Torcul-torno,  both  kings,  w  itS 
their  followers,  went  to  the  mountain  of  Stivamor,  to  hunt.  A  boar  rUi.hed  from  the 
wood  before  the  kings,  and  Toicul-torno  killed  it.  Starno  thought  this  behaviour  a 
breach  upon  the  privilege  of  guests,  who  were  always  honoured,  as  tradition  expresses 
It,  with  the  danger  of  the  chase.  A  quarrel  arose,  the  kings  cnme  to  battle,  with  all 
their  attendants,  and  the  party  of  Torcul-torno  were  totally  defeated,  and  he  himself 
slain.  Starno  pursued  his  victory,  laid  waste  the  district  of  Crathlun,  and  soming;  to 
the  residence  of  Torcul-tomo,  carried  oS",  by  force,  Conban-carglas,  the  beautiful 
d.iiighter  of  his  enemy.  Her  he  confined  in  a  cave,  near  the  palace  of  Gormal,  where, 
on  account  of  his  cruel  treatment,  she  became  distracted.  • 

The  paragraph  just  now  before  us,  is  the  song  of  Conban-carglas,  at  the  time  she  was 
discovered  by  Fingal.  It  is  in  lyric  measure,  and  set  to  m'.sic,  which  is  wild  and  sim- 
ple, and  so  ininuubly  suited  to  the  situation  of  the  uajiaypv  lady,  that  few  can  hew  it 
without  tear*. 
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"  He  took  my  hand.  He  raised  the  sail.  In  this 
cave  he  plaoed  me,  dark.  At  times,  he  comes,  a  gather- 
ed mist.  He  lifts,  before  me,  my  father's  shieid.  Of- 
ten passes  a  beam^  of  youth,  far-distant  from  rr,y  cave. 
He  dwells  lonely  in  ihe  soul  of  the  daughter  of  Torcul- 
torno." 

"  Maid  of  Lulan,"  said  Fingal,  "  white-handed  Con- 
ban-carglas  i  a  cloud,  marked  with  streaks  of  fire,  is 
rolled  along  thy  soul.  Look  not  to  that  dark-robed 
moon  ;  nor  yet  to  those  meteors  of  heaven  :  my  gleam- 
ing steel  is  around  thee,  daughter  of  Torcul-torno. 

*'  It  is  not  the  steel  of  the  feeble,  nor  of  the  dark  in 
soul.    The  maids  are  not  shut  in  our  *  caves  of  streams  ; 
nor  tossing  their  white  arms   alone.     They  bend,  fair  , 
within  their  locks,  above  the  harps  of  Selraa.     Their  | 
voice  is  not  in  the  desart  wild,  young  light  of  Torcul-  ' 
torno." 


Fingal,  again,  advanced  his  steps,  wide  through  the 
bosom  of  night,  to  where  the  trees  of  Loda  shock  amid  ' 
squally  winds.  Three  stones,  with  heads  of  moss,  are 
there  :  a  stream  with  foaming  course  ;  and  dreadful, 
rolled  around  them,  is  the  dark-red  cloud  of  Loda. 
From  its  top  looked  forward  a  ghost,  half-formed  of  the 
shadowy  smoke.  He  poured  his  voice,  at  times,  a- 
iTiidst  the  roaring  stream.  Near,  bending  beneath  a 
blasted  tree,  two  heroes  received  his  words :  Swaran 
of  lakes,  and  Starno  foe  of  strangers.  On  their  dun 
shields,  they  darkly  leaned  :  their  spears  are  forward  in 
night.  Shrill  sounds  the  blast  of  darkness,  in  Starno's 
fio^'ii-;g  beard. 

They  heard  the  tread  of  Fingal.  The  warriors  rose 
in  arms.  "  Swaran,  lay  that  wanderer  low,"  said  Star- 
no,*  in  his  pride.  "  Take  the  shield  of  thy  father;  it 
is  a  rock  in  war."     Swaran  threw  his  gleaming   spear  ; 
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it  stood  fixed  in  Loda's  tree.  Then  came  the  foes  for- 
ward, with  swords.  They  mixed  their  rattling  steel. 
Through  the  thongs  of  Swaran's  shield  rushed  the  blade 
of  Luno  '.  The  shield  fell  rolling  on  earth.  Cleft  the 
helmet  *  fell  down.  Fingal  stopt  the  lifted  steel.  Wrath- 
ful stood  Swaran  unarmed.  He  roiled  his  silent  eyes, 
and  threw  his  sword  on  earth.  Then,  slowly  stalking 
over  the  stream,  he  whistled  as  he  went. 

Nor  unseen  of  his  father  is  Swaran.  Starno  turned 
away  in  wrath.  His  shaggy  brows  waved  daik.  above 
his  gathered  rage.  He  si  ruck  Loda's  tree,  with  his 
spear:  Ire  raised  the  hum  of  songs.  They  came  to  the 
host  of  Lochhn,  each  in  his  own  dark  path  ;  like  two 
foam-covered  streams,  from  two  rainy  vales. 

To  Tuthor's  plain  Fingal  returned.  Fair  rose  the 
beam  of  the  east,  it  shone  on  the  spoils  of  Lochiin  in 
the  hand  of  the  king.  From  her  cave,  came  forth,  in 
her  beauty,  the  daughter  of  Torcul-torno.  She  gather- 
ed her  hair  from  wind  ;  and  wildly  raised  her  song. 
The  song  of  Lulan  of  shells,  where  once  her  father 
dwell. 

She  saw  Starno's  bloody  shield.  Gladness  rose,  a 
light  on  her  face.  She  saw  the  cleft  helmet  of  Swaran  < ; 
she  shrunk,  darkened,  from  the  king.  "  Art  thou  fal- 
len, by  thy  hundred  streams,  O  love  of  Conban-car- 
glas  '  1'"' 


U-thorno,  that  risest  in  waters  ;  on  whose  side  are 
the  meteors  of  night !  i  behold  the  dark  m.oon  descend- 
ing behind  thy  echoing  woods.  On  thy  top  dwells  the 
misty  Loda,  the  house  of  the  spirits  of  men.  In  the 
end  of   his  cloudy  hall   bends  forward  Cruth-loda  of 

«■  The  sword  of  Fingal,  so  <-a!led  from  its  maker,  Luno  of  Lochrm. 
*  The  helmet  of  awaran.    'J'he  behaviour  of  Fingal  is  always  consistent  with  th:.t 
generosity  of  spirit  which  belougs  to  a  hero.    He  takes  no  advantage  of  a  foe  dis. 

i  Conban-carglas,  from  seeing  the  helmet  of  Swaran  bloody  in  the  hands  of  Fingal, 
conjectured  that  that  hero  was  killed.  A  part  of  the  original  is  lost.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  the  sequel  of  the  poem,  that  the  daughter  of  Torcul-torno  did  not  lonp  sur- 
vive her  surprise,  occasioned  by  the  supposed  death  rf  her  lover.  'I  he  descripiion  of 
tiie  airy  hali  of  Loila  (which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  Odin,  the  deity  of 
Scandinavia)  is  myre  picturesque  and  descriptive,  Uian  any  ia  ibfi  Edda,  or  otHer  worts 
•I  the  northern  btslJers,  ' 
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swords.  His  form  is  dimly  seen  amidst  his  wavy  mist. 
His  right-hand  is  on  his  shield  :  in  his  left  is  the  half- 
viewless  shell.  The  roof  of  his  dreadful  hall  is  marked 
with  nightly  tires. 

The  race  of  Cruth-loda  advance,  a  ridge  of  formless 
shades.  He  reaches  the  sounding  shell  to  those  who 
shone  in  war  ;  but,  between  him  and  the  feeble,  his 
shield  rises,  a  crust  of  darkness.  He  is  a  setting  me- 
teor to  the  weak  in  arms.  Bright,  as  a  rain-bow  on 
streams,  came  white-armed  Conban-carglas. 


GATH-LODA : 

A  POEM. 


^f)C  arcument* 


Fingal,  returning  with  day,  devolves  the  command  of  the  army  on  Evth-maruno,  veh* 
engages  the  enemy,  and  drives  them  over  the  stream  of  Turthor.  Finpil,  after  re. 
calling  his  people,  congi-atuiates  Duth-raaruno  on  his  success,  but  disaivers  that  that 
hero  was  mortally  wounded  ia  the  engagement.  Duth-maruno  dies.  Ullin,  the  tard, 
ill  honour  of  the  dead,  introduces  the  episode  of  Co'gorm  and  Strina-dona,  with 
which  the  Duan  concludes. 


DUAN  SECOND. 

*'  Where  art  thou,  son  of  the  king  ?"  s?id  dark- 
haired  Duth-raaruno.  "  Where  hast  thou  failed,  young 
beam  of  Selma  }  He  returns  not  from  the  bosom  of 
night  1  Morning  is  spread  on  U-tliorno  :  in  his  mist 
is  the  sun,  on  his  hill.  Warriors,  lift  the  shields  in  my 
presence.  He  must  not  fall,  like  a  fire  from  hearen, 
whose  place  is  not  m.arked  on  the  ground.  He  comes 
like  an  eagle,  from  the  skirt  of  his  squally  wind  1  In  iiis 
hand  are  the  spoils  of  foes.  King  of  Seima,  our  souls 
were  s?d." 

"  Near  us  are  the  foes,  Duth-maruno.  They  come 
forward,  like  waves  in  mist,  when  their  foamy  tops  are 
seen,  at  times,  above  the  low-sailing  vapour.  The  tra- 
veller shrinks  on  his  journey,  and  knows  not  whither 
to  fly.  No  trembling  travellers  are  we  1  Sons  of  heroes 
call  toitl;  the  steel.  Shall  the  sword  of  Fingal  arise, 
or  shall  a  warrior  lead  r"' 

The  *  deeds  of  old,  said  Duth-raaruno,  are  like  paths 
to  our  eyes,  O  Fingal  1  Broad-shielded  Trenraor  is  still 

a  In  this  short  episode  we  have  a  very  probable  account  given  us,  of  the  oriirin  of 
Bioii-.rthy  in  Caledonia.  The  Cs  1,  or  Gauls,  who  possessed  the  countries  to  t.he  ncr.h 
of  the  Frith  r,f  Edinburghj  were,  originally,  a  number  of  distinct  tr-.tes,  or  clans, 
each  subject  to  its  own  chief,  who  was  free  and  independent  of  ?.i'y  other  po'ver. 
When  tihe  Ramaos  invadad  them,  the  cemmon  danger  m^t,  perhaps,  imve  induceil 
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seen,  amidst  his  own  dim  years.  Nor  feeble  was  the 
soul  of  the  king.  There,  no  dark  deed  wandered  in 
secret.  From  their  hundred  streams  came  the  tribes, 
to  grassv  Colglan-crona.  Their  chiefs  were  before  them. 
Each  strove  to  lead  the  war.  rh(iir  swords  were  often 
ha!f-unshcathed.  Red  rolled  their  eves  of  rage.  Sepa- 
rate tiiev  stood,  and  hummed  their  surly  songs.  "  Why- 
should  they  yield  to  each  other  ?  their  fathers  were 
equal  in  war." 

Trenmor  was  there  with  his  people,  stately  in  youth- 
ful locks.  He  saw  the  advancing  foe.  The  grief  of 
his  soul  arose.  He  bade  the  chiefs,  to  lead,  by  turns  : 
they  led,  but  they  were  rolled  away.  From  his  own 
mossy  hill,  blue-shielded  Trenmor  came  down.  He  led 
wide-skirted  battle,  and  the  Strangers  failed.  Around 
him  the  dark-browed  warriors  came  :  they  struck  the 
shield  of  joy.  Like  a  pleasant  gale,  the  words  of  power 
rushed  forth  from  Selma  of  kings.  But  the  chiefs  led, 
by  turns,  in  war,  till  mighty  danger  rose  :  then  was  the 
hour  of  the  king  to  conquer  in  the  field. 

"  Not  unknown,"  said  Cromma-glas  *  of  shields.  "  are 
the  deeds  of  our  fathers,  but  who   shall  now  lead  the 
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lor.  most  undoubtedly,  was  ei;hc;  n.ad,  or  drunfc,  wht 
K-ing  remarked,  that  Comhal  is,  in  ihis  poem,  very  cite 
r  Comhal  of  Albion.  Which  suiTiciently  demonstra^f; 
;  and  O'Flaherty,  coacerning  Fion  MacComnal,  are  bi 
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war,  before  the  race  of  kings  ?  Mist  settles  on  these  four 
dark  hills :  within  it  let  each  warrioi  strike  his  shield. 
Spirits  may  descend  in  darkness,  and  mark  us  for  the 
war."  They  went,  each  to  his  hill  of  mist.  Bards 
marked  the  sounds  of  the  shields.  Loudest  rung  thy 
boss,  Duth-maruno.     Thou  must  lead  in  war. 

Like  the  murmur  of  waters,  the  race  of  U-thorno 
came  down.  Starno  led  the  battle,  and  Swaran  of  stor- 
my isles.  They  looked  forward  from  iron  shields,  like 
Cruth-loda,  fiery-eyed,  when  he  looks  from  behind  the 
darkened  moon,  and  strews  his  signs  on  night. 

The  foes  met  by  Turtho's  stream.  They  heaved  like 
ridgy  waves.  Their  echoing  strokes  are  mixed.  Sha- 
dowy death  flies  over  the  hosts.  They  were  clouds  of 
hail,  with  squally  winds  in  their  skirts.  Their  showers 
are  roaring  together.  Belov/  them  swells  the  dark-roll- 
ing deep. 

Strife  of  gloomy  U-thorno,  why  should  I  mark  thy 
wounds  ?  Thou  art  with  the  years  that  are  gone  :  thou 
fadest  on  my  soul.  Starno  brought  forward  his  skirt 
of  war,  and  Swaran  his  own  dark  wing.  Nor  a  harm- 
less fire  is  Duth-maruno's  sword.  Lochlin  is  rolled  o- 
ver  her  streams.  The  wrathful  kings  are  folded  in 
thoughts.  They  roll  their  silent  eyes,  over  the  ilight  of 
their  land.  The  horn  of  Fingal  was  heard,  the  sons  of 
woody  Albion  returned.  But  many  lay,  by  Tuthor's' 
stream,  silent  in  their  blood. 

"  Chief  of  Crom-charn,"  said  the  king,  "  Duth-mavu- 
no,  hunter  of  boars  I  not  harmUss  returns  my  eagle,  from 
the  field  of  foes.  For  this  white-bosomed  Lanal  shall 
brighten,  at  her  streams;  Can-dona  shall  rejoice,  at 
rocky  Crathmo-craulo." 

"  Colgorm',"  replied  the  chief,  "  was  the  first  of  my 
race  in  Albion  ;  Coigorm,  the  rider  of  ocean,  through  its 

c  The  family  of  Duth-manino,  it  appears,  came  originally  from  Scandinavia,  or  at 
Ipitst,  from  so:aL'  of  the  northtrn  isles," subiect  in  chief  to  the  kings  of  Lochlin.  The 
lli.';h1:uid  senacbie?,  who  never  misstd  to  i'nahe  their  comments  on,  and  additions  te 
thf  \vi)r"Ks  of  Ossi-  n,  have  .^v^n  as  a  long  list  of  the  ancestors  of  D'.ith-marup.o,  an4 
;  .  !  .  ..lar  account  of  their  actions,  many  of  which  aie  of  the  marvellous  kind.  One 
•  w-makiTS  of  tUe  north  has  ciioscn  for  his  he,o,  Starnmor,  the  father  of  Duth. 

-.  ,  and  considering  the  r.dvcntutes  through  which  he  has  led  him,  the  tiiece  is 
:    . ..., ;  disagreeable,  tor  abounding  with  Hat  kiml  of  fictioa  wiiicti  shocks  credibility. 
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-vvatery  vales.  He  slew  his  brother  in  I-thorno  :  he  left 
the  land  of  his  fathers.  He  chose  his  place,  in  silence, 
bv  rocky  Crtithmo-craulo  His  race  came  forth,  in 
their  years  ;  they  came  forth  to  war,  but  they  alwavs 
fell.  The  wound  of  my  fathers  is  mine,  king  of  echo- 
ing isles  1" 

He  drew  an  arrow  from  his  side.  He  fell,  pale,  in  a 
land  unknown.  His  soul  came  forth  to  his  fathers,  to 
their  stormy  isle.  There,  they  pui  sued  boars  of  mists,  a- 
long  the  skirts  of  winds.  The  chiefs  stood  silent  around, 
as  the  stones  of  Loda,  on  their  hill.  The  traveller  sees 
thera  through  the  twilight,  from  his  lonely  path.  He 
thinks  them  the  ghosts  of  the  aged,  forming  future 
wars. 

Night  came  down  on  U-thornc.  Slill  stood  the 
chiefs  in  their  grief.  The  blast,  hissed,  by  turns, 
through  every  warrior's  hair.  Fingal,  at  length,  burst- 
ed  forth  from  the  thoughts  of  his  soul.  He  called  Ul- 
lin  of  harps,  and  bade  the  song  to  rise.  No  falling 
fire,  that  is  only  seen,  and  then  retires  in  night ; 
departing  meteor  was  Crathmo-craulo's  chief.  He  was 
like  the  strong-beaming  sun,  long  rejoicing  on  his 
hill.  Call  the  names  of  his  fathers,  from  their  dwellings 
of  old. 

I-thorno  **,  said  the  bard,  that  risest  midst  rid^y  seas! 
Why  is  thy  head  so  gloomy,  in  the  ocean's  mist?  From 
thy  vales,  came  forth  a  race,  fearless  as  thy  strong- wing- 
ed eagles;  the  race  of  Colgorm  of  iron  shields,  dwellers 
of  Loda's  hall. 

In  Tormoth's  resounding  isle,  arose  Lurthan,  streamy 
bill.  It  bent  its  woody  head  above  a  silent  vale.  There, 
at  foamy  Cruruth's  source,  dwelt  Rurmar,  hunter  of 
boars.  His  daughter  was  fair  as  a  sun-beam,  white-bo- 
somed Strina-dona  1 

d  This  episode,  is  in  the  orieinal  extremely  beautiful.  It  is  set  to  that  wild  kind  of 
r«us:c,  which  some  uf  the  Highlanders  distinguish,  by  the  title  of  '  Fon  Oi-marra,  or 
the  sons  of  Mennaids.'  Som.'  part  of  the  air  is  absolutely  infernal,  but  there  arc  m;ini 
returns  in  'Ivj  m-,:3;ui-e,  which  are  inexpressibly  wiid  and  beautiful.  From  the  geniu; 
of  t'l  ■   ,'  ■■•■;   ;   •;  o;ine  originally  from   ^candinavia,  for  the  fictions  de 

liv,  .niarra,  who  are  reputed  the  authors  of  the  music,  ex. 

a  :;  ".3  of  the  northern  nations,  concerning  their  diras,  Oi 

g-  ■  laraes  in  this  episode,  there  ij  none  of  aGaelic  origiBalj 

f-;;.,  :      -.      :  :-:,.!.    V,  [.i  vi)  ^.i.iiui3s,  ttlg  sUifC  of  UerOCS. 
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Manv  a  king  of  heroes,  ana  hero  of  iron  shields  ;  ma- 
ny a  youth  of  heavy  locks,  came  to  Pvurmar's  echoing 
h.^.ll.  rhey  came  to  woo  the  maid,  the  stately  hu  •  ss 
of  Tormoth  wild.  B.t  thou  lookest  careless  from  thy 
steps,  high-bosomed  Srrina-dona  I 

If  on  the  heath  she  moved,  her  breast  was  whiter 
than  the  down  of  Cana  * ;  if  on  the  sea- beat  shore,  than 
the  foam  of  the  rolling  ocean.  H.:;r  eyes  were  two 
stars  of  light ;  her  face  was  heaven's  bow  in  showers ; 
her  da^k  hair  flowed  round  it,  like  the  streaming  clouds. 
Thou  wert  the  dweller  of  souls  white-handeTl  Strina- 
dona  1 

Col-gortn  came  in  his  ship,  and  Corcul-suran,  king  of 
shells.  The  brothers  came  from  I  thorno,  to  woo  t!ie 
sun-beam  of  Tormoth's  isle.  She  saw  them  m  their  e- 
choing  steel.  Her  soui  was  fixed  on  blue-eyed  Col- gorm. 
Ul-lochlin's ''  nightly  eye  looked  in,  and  saw  the  tossing 
arms  of  Strina-doiia. 

Wrathful  the  brothers  frowned.  Their  flaming  eyes 
in  silence  met.  They  turned  away.  Th-y  struck  their 
shields.  Their  hands  were  trembling  on  their  swords. 
They  rushed  mto  the  strife  of  heroes,  for  long-haiied 
Strina  dona. 

Corcul-suran  fell  in  blood.  On  his  isle,  raged  the 
strength  of  his  father.  He  turned  Col-gorm  from  I- 
thorno,  to  wander  on  all  the  winds.  In  Crathmorcrau- 
lo's  rocky  field,  he  dv/eit,  bv  a  foreign  stream.  Nor 
darkened  the  kir.g  alone,  that  beam  of  light  was  near, 
the  daughter  of  echoing  Tormoth,  white  armed  Strina- 
donaj. 

*  The  Can?,  is  a  certain  kind  of  grass,  which  grows  plentifully  in  the  heath--  moras- 
ses of  ti»e  r.onli.  Its  stalk  is  of  a  reedy  kind,  und  it  carries  a  luft  of  down  vir ,  piuth 
resembling  cotron.  It  is  excessively  white,  and,  consequentl-/,  often  introduced  by 
the  bards,  in  their  similies  concerning  the  beauty  of  women. 

/  Ul-locfJin,  the  guide  to  Lochlia ;  the  name  of  a  star. 

g  The  continuation  of  this  episode  is  just  now  in  my  hands :  hut  the  language  is  s« 
different  from,  and  the  ideas  so  unworthy  of  Ossian  that  I  have  rejected  it,  as  an  inter- 
polation by  a  modern  bard. 


Vol.  II. 


CATH-LODA : 

A  POEM. 


^i)e  argument* 


Qssian,  after  some  general  reflections,  describes  the  situation  of  Fitigal,  and  the  posr- 
tioii  of  tbe  army  of  I.ochlin.  The  conversation  of  dtamo  and  swaran.  The  episode 
of  Cromar-trunar  and  Fornar-bragal.  Starno,  from  his  own  ex;in>-ple,  recommends 
to  Swaran,  to  surprise  Fingal,  who  had  retired  alone  to  a  neighbouring  hill.  Upoa 
Swaran's  refusal,  Starno  undertakes  the  enterprise  himself;  is  overcome,  and  takes 
prisoner,  by  Fingal.    Ke  is  dismissed,  after  a  severe  reprimand  for  his  cruelty. 


DUAN  THIRD. 

Whence  is  the  stream  of  years  ?  Whither  do  they  roll 
along  ?  Where  have  they  hid,  in  mist,  their  many 
coloured  sides  ?  I  look  into  the  times  of  old,  but 
they  seem  dim  to  Ossian's  eyes,  like  reflected  moon- 
beams, on  a  distant  lake.  Here  rise  the  red  beams  of 
war  I  There,  silent,  dwells  a  feeble  race!  They  mark 
no  years  with  their  deeds,  as  slow  they  pass  along. 
Dweller  between  the  shields;  thou  that  awakest  the 
failing  soul,  descend  from  thy  wall,  harp  of  Cona,  with 
thy  voices  three  1  Come  with  that  which  kindles  the 
past :  rear  the  forms  of  old,  on  their  dark-brown  years  I 
U-thornaa,  hill  of  storms,  I  behold  thy  race  on  thy 

a  The  bards,  who  were  always  ready  to  supply  v.-hat  they  thought  deficient  in  tlie 
poems  of  Ossian,  have  inserted  a  great  inany  incidents  between  the  second  and  third 
Duan  of  Cath-loda.  Iheir  interpolations  are  so  easily  distinguished  from  the  genuine  re- 
jnaius  of  Ossian,  that  it  took  me  very  little  timt-  to  mark  them  out,  ami  totally  to  reject 
them.  If  the  modern  Scots  and  Irish  bards,  have  shown  any  judgr.r  nt,  it  is  in  p.scrih. 
ing  their  own  compositions  to  names  of  antiquity  ;  for,  by  that  means,  they  them- 
selves have  escaped  that  contempt,  which  the  authors  of  sJch  futile  performanres  must 
necessarily  have  met  with,  from  people  of  a  true  taste.  I  was  led  into  this  obs>:rya- 
tio;i,  by  an  Irish  poem  just  now  before  me.  It  concerns  a  descent  ma<ie  by  Swaraii,  king 
of  Lochlin,  and  is  the  woik,  says  the  traditional  preface  prefixed  to  it,  of  Ossian  .Mac- 
Fion.  It  however  appears,  from  several  pious  ejaculations,  that  it  was  rather  the  com- 
position of  some  good  priest  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  for  he  speaks,  with 
great  devotion,  of  pilgrimage,  and,  more  pai-ticularly,  of  the  blu;-eyed  daughters  of  the 
convent.  Religious,  however,  as  this  poet  was,  he  was  not  altogether  decent,  in  the 
scenes  he  introduces  between  Swaran  and  the  wife  of  Congculiion,  botli  of  whom  he  re- 
presents as  siam:s.  It  happening,  unfortunately,  that  Congculiion  was  only  of  a  mode, 
rate  stature,  tU  wife,  without  hgsitationj  preferred  Swaran,  as  a  more  adequate  watc* 
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side.  Fingal  is  bending,  in  night,  over  Duth-raaruno'* 
tomb.  Near  him  are  the  steps  of  his  heroes,  hunterS 
of  the  boar.  By  E'urthor's  stream  the  host  of  Lochlin 
is  deep  in  shades.  The  wrathful  kings  stood  on  two 
hills ;  they  looked  forward  from  their  bossy  shields. 
They  looked  forward  on  the  stars  of  night,  red-wan- 
dering in  the  west.  Cruth-loda  bends  from  high,  like  a 
formless  meteor  in  clouds.  He  sends  abroad  the  winds, 
and  maiks  them,  with  his  signs.  Starno  foresaw,  that 
Morven's  king  was  never  to  yield  in  war. 

He  twice  struck  the  tree  in  wrath.    He  rushed  before 

i  son.  He  hummed  a  surly  song ;  and  heard  his  hair 
in  the  wind.  Turned  from  one  another,  they  stood,  like 
two  oaks  which  different  trees  had  bent ;  each  hangs 
over  its  own  loud  rill,  and  shakes  its  boughs,  in  the 
course  of  blasts. 

'  Annir,"  said  Starno  of  lakes,  "  was  a  fire  that  con- 
sumed of  old.  He  poured  death  from  his  eyes,  along  the 
striving  fields.  His  joy  was  in  the  fall  of  men.  Blood 
to  him  was  a  summer  stream,  that  brings  joy  to  wi- 
thered vales,  from  its  own  mossy  rock.  He  came  forth 
to  the  lake  Luth-cormo,  to  meet  the  tall  Corman-tru- 
nar,  he  from  Urlor  of  streams,  dweller  of  battle's  wing." 

The  chief  of  Urlor  had  come  to  Cormul  with  his 
dark-bosomed  ships ;  he  saw  the  daughter  of  Annir, 
white-armed  Foinar-bragal.  He  saw  her  :  nor  careless 
rolled  her  eyes,  on  the  rider  of  stormy  waves.  She 
fied  to  his  ship  in  darkness,  like  a  moon-beam  through 
a  nightly  vale.  Annir  pursued  along  the  deep  ;  he  call- 
ed the  winds  of  heaven.  Nor  alone  was  the  king  ; 
Starno  was  by  his  side.  Like  U-thomo's  young  eagle, 
I  turned  my  eyes  on  ray  father. 

We  came  to  roaring  Urlor.  With  his  people  came 
tall  Corman-trunar.  We  fought ;  but  the  foe  prevail- 
ed^ In  his  wrath  stood  Annir  of  lakes.  He  lopped 
the  young  trees  with  his  sword.  His  eyes  rolled  red  in 
rage.     I  marked  the  soul  of  the  king,  and  1  retired 

;r  own  gigantic  size.  From  the  fatal  preference  proceeded  so  much  mischief,  that 
Jit  flood  poi;t  altogether  lost  sight  of  his  principal  action,  and  he  ends  the  piece,  with 

■'\  ice  to  men,  in  the  choice  of  their  wives,  which,  however  good  it  may  be,  1  shall 

ccacealed  in  the  obscurity  of  the  original. 
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in  ivi^ht.  From  the  field  1  took,  a  broken  helmet :  a 
shield  that  v\is  pierced  with  steel:  pointless  was  the 
specir  in  my  hand,  i  went  to  find  the  foe. 

On  a  rock  sat  tali  Corraan-trunar,  beside  his  burning 
oak,  and  near  him,  beneath  a  tree,  sat  deep-bosomed 
Fioiiar-bragal.  I  threw  my  broken  shield  before  her; 
and  spoke  the  words  of  peace.  Beside  his  rolling  sta, 
lies  Annir  of  many  lakes.  The  kmg  was  pierced  in 
battle  j  and  Starno  is  to  raise  his  tomb.  Me,  a  son  of 
Loda,  he  sends  to  white-handed  Foinar-bragal,  to  bid 
her  send  a  lock  from  her  hair,  to  rest  with  her  father, 
in  earth.  And  thou  king  of  roaring  Urlor,  let  the  bat- 
tle cease,  till  Aunii-  receive  the  shell,  from  fiery-eyed 
Cruth-ljda. 

Bursting  into  tears,  she  rose,  and  tore  a  lock  from 
her  hair ;  a  lock,  which  wandered  in  the  blast,  along 
her  heavipij  breast ;  Corman-trunar  gave  the  shell ;  and 
bads  n:c  rejoice  before  him.  I  rested  in  the  shade 
of  -1  ^:n  ;  and  hid  my  face  in  my  helmet  deep.  Sleep 
dtj  -tuded  on  the  foe.  I  rose,  like  a  stalking  ghost. 
I  pierced  the  side  of  Corman-trunar,  Nor  did  Foinar- 
brf.gal  escape.  She  rolled  her  white  bosom  in  blood. 
Why  then  daughter  of  heroes,  didst  thou  wake  m.y 
rage  ?  Morning  rose.  The  foe  were  fled,  like  the  de- 
parture of  mist.  Annir  struck  his  bossy  shield.  He 
called  his  dark-haired  son.  I  came,  streaked  with  wan- 
dcring  blood  :  thrice  rose  the  shout  of  the  king,  like  the 
bursrtng  forth  of  a  squal  of  wind,  from  a  cloud,  by 
night.  We  rejoiced  three  days  above  the  dead,  anc 
called  the  hawks  of  heaven.  They  came,  from  all  theii 
winds,  to  feast  on  Annir's  foes.  Swaran  '.  Fingal  is  a 
lo'-,e,  on  his  hill  of  night.  Let  thy  spear  pierce  tht 
king  in  secret ;  like  Annir,  my  soul  shall  rejoice. 

"  Son  of  \nnir  of  Gormal,  Swaran  shall  not  slay  h 
shades.  I  move  forth  in  light :  the  hawks  rush  fron 
all  their  winds.  They  are  wont  to  trace  my  course 
it  is  not  harmless  through  war." 

Buniing  rose  the  raee  of  the  king.  He  thrice  raise 
his  gleaming  spear.  But,  starting,  he  spared  his  son 
and  rushed  into  the  night.    By  Turthur's  stream  a  cav 
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is  dark,  the  dwelling  of  Conban-carglas.  There  he  laid 
the  helmet  of  kings,  and  called  the  maid  of  Lulan,  but 
she  was  distant  far,  in  Loda's  resounding  hall. 

Swelhng  with  rage,  he  strode  to  where  Fingal  lay  a- 
lone.  The  king  was  laid  on  his  shield,  on  his  own  se- 
cret hill.  Stern  hunter  of  shaggy  boars,  no  feeble  maid 
is  laid  before  thee  :  no  boy,  on  his  ferny  bed,  by  Tur- 
thor's  murmuring  stream.  Here  is  spread  the  couch  of 
the  mighty,  from  which  they  rise  to  deeds  of  death. 
Hunter  of  shaggy  boars,  awaken  the  terrible. 

Starno  came  murmuring  on.    Fingal  arose  in  arms. 

Who  art  thou,  son  of  night?"  Silent  he  threw  the 
spear.  They  mixed  their  gloomy  strife.  The  shield  of 
Starno  fell,  cleft  in  twain.  He  is  bound  to  an  oak.  The 
early  beam  arose.  Then  Fingal  beheld  the  kingof  Gor- 
mal.  He  rolled  awhile  his  silent  eyes.  He  thought  of 
other  days  when  white-bosomed  Agandecc;i  moved  like 
the  music  of  songs.  He  loosed  the  thong  from  his 
hands.  Son  of  Annir,  he  said,  retire.  Retire  to  Gor- 
mal  of  shells  :  a  beam  that  was  set  returns.  I  remem- 
ber thy  white-bosomed  daughter;  dreadful  king,  away  I 
Go  to  thy  troubled  dwellhig,  cloudy  foe  of  the  lovely  I 
Let  the  stranger  shun  thee,  thou  gloomy  in  the  hall  1 

A  tale  of  the  times  of  old  I 


OINA-MORUL : 

A  POEM. 


'^lj£  argument* 


After  an  address  to  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Toscar,Of!i&n  proceeds  to  relate  his  ow» 

expedition  to  Fuarled,  an  island  of  ScaiKiinavia.     Mal.orchol,  king  of  Fp.arfed,  b-  ' 


As  flies  tlie  inconstant  sun  over  Larraon's  grassy  hill; 
so  pass  the  tales  of  old,  along  my  soui,  by  night. 
When  bards  are  removed  to  their  place  ;  when  haij-s 
are  hung  in  Stlma's  hall ;  then  comes  a  voice  to  Ossian, 
and  awakes  his  soul.  It  is  the  voice  of  years  that 
gone:  they  roll  before  me,  with  all  their  deeds.  I 
seize  the  tales,  as  they  pass,  and  pour  them  forth  in 
song.  Nor  a  troubled  stream  is  the  soul  of  the  king, 
it  is  like  the  rising  of  music  from  Lutha  of  the  strint:,s. 
Lutha  of  msnv  strings,  not  silent  are  thy  streamy  rocks, 
v.her.  the  white  hands  of  IMalvina  move  upon  the  harp. 
Light  of  the  shadowy  thovghrs.  that  fly  across  my  soul, 
daughter  ot  Toscar  of  helmets,  wilt  thou  not  hear  the 
song  ?  We  call  back,  maid  of  Lutha,  the  years  that  luve' 
rolled  away ! 

It  \\cis  ill  the  davs  of  tl  e  kmg",  wh'le  \et  my  locks 
were    >  ou  ^,    thit    I   marked   Con  catnlin  *,    on  high 

a  ii       ' 

ft  (.     H.J  \  ■>  r  V    s  so  ciUed   f  o         -it  r-isilj 
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firom  ocean's  nightly  wave.  My  course  was  towards 
the  isle  of  Fuarfecl,  woody  dweller  of  seas,  f  ingal  had 
sent  me  to  the  aid  ot  Mai-orchol  king  ot  Fuaried  wild: 
foi-  war  was  around  him,  and  our  fathers  had  met  at  the 
feast. 

In  CoI-coJied,  I  bound  my  sails,  and  sent  my  sword  to 
Mal-orchol  of  shells.  He  knew  the  signal  of  Albion, 
and  his  joy  arose.  He  came  from  his  own  high  hall, 
and  seized  my  liand  in  gnef.  "  Why  comes  the  race 
of  heroes  to  a  falling  king  ?  Ton-thormod  of  many 
spears  is  the  chief  of  wavy  Sar-dronia.  He  saw  and 
loved  my  daughter,  white-bosomed  Oina-morul.  He 
sought :  I  denied  the  maid  ;  for  our  fathers  had  been 
foes.  He  came,  with  battle,  to  Fuarfed.  My  people 
are  rolled  away.  Why  comes  the  race  of  heroes  to  a 
falling  king :'' 

I  come  not,  I  said,  to  look,  like  a  boy,  on  the  strife. 
Fingal  remembeis  Mal-orchol,  and  his  hall  for  stran- 
gers. From  his  waves,  the  warrior  dtsctnded,  on  thy 
woody  isle.  Thou  wert  no  cloud  before  him.  Thy 
feast  v/as  spread  with  songs.  For  this  my  sword  shall 
rise  ;  and  thy  foes  perhaps  may  fail.  Our  friends  are 
not  forgot  in  their  danger,  though  distant  is  our  land. 

'•  Son  of  the  daring  Frenmor,  thy  words  are  like  the 
voice  of  Cruth-loda,  when  he  speaks,  from  his  parti.ig 
cloud,  strong  dweller  of  the  skv  1  Many  have  rejoiced 
at  my  feast ;  but  they  all  iiave  forgot  Mai-orchol.  I 
have  looked  towards  all  the  winds,  but  no  white  sails 
were  seen.  But  steel  c  resounds  in  my  hall  ;  and  not 
the  joyful  shells.  Come  to  ray  dwelling,  race  of  he- 
roes :  dark-skirted  night  is  near.  Flear  the  voice  of 
songs,  from  the  maid  of  Fuarfed." 

c  There  is  a  s<!vere  satire  couched  in  this  expression,  against  the  guests  of  MaUor. 
Choi  Uau  his  feast  been  still  spre?.  J,  had  joy  continued  in  his  hall,  his  former  parasite* 
would  not  fail  to  resort  to  him.  But  as  the  time  of  festivity  was  past,  their  atten- 
dance alio  ceased.  Tn-.-  sentiments  of  a  certain  oil  bard  are  agreeable  to  this  obstrva. 
Uon.  He  .  .  ■.'■v  ^  .f-res  igreat  man  toa  fire  kinrilc(Jin  adesart  place.  "Those 
that  pi         7-  .;     5  he,  are  rolling  large  around  him,  iifce  the  smoke  about  the 

fire.     1;  ...  fire  a  great  appearance  at  a  distance,  hut  it  is  an  empty 

▼apouii;:  ,  .to  form  at  every  breeze.    When  the  trunk  vhich  fed  the 

fire  is  c<^;  ;  ,  i      -:  :..:-. f  departs  on  all  the  w iads.    So  the  ttatterers  forsake  their 

chief,  when  his  power  declines."  I  have  choeen  to  give  a  paraphrase,  rather  -thin  a 
translation,  ot  this  passage,  as  the  original  is  vf  rbose  and  frcthv,  notwithstanding  of 
the  sentimental  merit  of  the  author  he  was  oie  of  the  less,  ancical  bards,  and  their 
compositioDf  are  not  nervous  eaou^  to  bear  a  literal  tiausUtiQ». 
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We  went.  On  the  harp  arose  the  white  hands  of  Oi- 
na-TOorul.  She  waked  her  own  sad  tale,  from  every 
trembling  string.  I  stood  in  silence  ;  for  bright  in  her 
locks  was  the  daughter  of  many  isles.  Her  e_ves  were 
like  two  stars,  looking  fora-ard  through  a  rushing  show- 
er. The  manner  marks  them  on  high,  and  blesses  the 
loveJy  beams.  With  morning  we  rushed  to  battle,  to 
Tormul's  resounding  stream  ;  the  foe  moved  to  the 
sound  of  Ton-thormod's  bossy  shield.  From  wing  to 
wing  the  strife  was  mixed.  I  met  the  chief  of  Sax- 
droulo.  Wide  flew  his  broken  steel.  I  seized  the  king 
in  Sght,  I  gave  his  hand  bound  fast  with  thongs,  to 
Ma'-orchol,  the  giver  of  shells.  Joy  rose  at  the  feast 
of  Fuarfed,  for  the  foe  had  failed,  ron-thormod  turn- 
ed his  face  avvay,  from  Oiua-morul  of  isles. 

"  Son  of  Fujgai,"  begun  Mai-orchol,  "  not  forgot 
shah  thou  vass  from  me.  A  light  shall  dwell  in  thy  ship, 
Oina-raorul  of  slow-roiling  eyes.  She  shall  kindle  glad- 
ness along  thy  mighty  soul.  Nor  unheeded  shall  the 
maid  move  in  Selma,  through  the  dwelling  of  kings.'* 

In  the  hali  I  lay  in  night.  Mine  eyes  were  half  clos- 
ed in  sleep.  Soft  music  came  to  mine  ear;  it  was  like 
the  rising  breeze,  that  whirls,  at  first,  the  thistle's  beard; 
then  ilies,  dark-shadowy,  over  the  grass.  It  was  the 
maid  of  Fuarfed  wild  :  she  raised  the  nightly  song;  for 
she  knew  that  my  soul  was  a  stream,  that  flowed  at 
pleasant  soimds. 

Who  looks,  she  said,  from  his  rock,  on  ocean's  dos- 
ing mist?  His  long  locks,  like  the  raven's  wing,  are 
wandering  on  the  blast.  Stately  are  his  steps  in  grief. 
The  tears  are  in  his  eyes.  His  manly  breast  is  heaving 
over  his  bursting  soul.  Retire,  I  am  distant  far;  -a 
wanderer  in  lands  unknown.  Though  the  race  of  kmgi 
are  around  me,  yet  my  soul  is  dark.  Why  have  out 
fathers  been  foes,  Ton  thormod,  love  of  maids  I 

Soft  voice  of  the  streamy  isle,  why  dost  thou  mourn 
by  night :  the  race  of  daring  Trenmor  are  not  the  dark 
in  soul.  Thou  shall  not  wander,  by  streams  unknows, 
blue-eyed  Oina-morul*     Within  this  bosom  is  a  voice  ; 
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it  comes  not  to  other  ears  ;  it  bids  Ossian  hear  the  hap- 
less, in  their  hour  of  woe.  Retire,  soft  singer  by  night ; 
Ton-thormod  shall  not  mourn  on  his  rock. 

With  morning  I  loosed  the  king.  I  gave  the  long- 
haired maid.  INIal-orchol  heard  my  words,  in  the  midst 
of  his  echoing  halls.  "  King  or  Fuarfed  wild,  why- 
should  Ton-ihorm.od  mourn  ?  He  is  of  the  race  of  he- 
roes, and  a  flame  in  war.  Your  fathers  have  been  foes, 
but  now  their  dim  ghosts  rejoice  in  death.  They  stretch 
their  arms  of  mist  to  the  same  shell  in  Loda.  Forget 
their  rage,  ye  warriors,  it  was  the  cloud  of  other  years." 

Such  were  the  deeds  of  Ossian,  while  yet  his  locks 
were  young:  though  loveliness,  with  a  robe  of  beams, 
clothed  the  daughter  of  many  isles.  We  call  back, 
maid  of  Lutha,  the  years  that  have  rolled  away. 
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ESnsal  dispatches  Oisianand  Toscar,to  raise  £  stone,  on 
na,  to  perpetuate  tiie  memory  of  a  victorv,  which 
When  they  were  employed  in  that  work,  Car-iil,  a  aeiglicoiiring  thief,  inviteJ  iDcrj 
to  a  feast.  Tliey  went;  anJ  Toscar  fell  desperately  in  love  with  Coina-dona,  the 
daughter  of  Car-ul.  Colna-dona  hecaine  no  less  enamouredof  Toscar.  An  iwidintj 
at  a  hunting  party,  brings  their  loves  to  a  happy  issue- 


CoL-AMON  <»  of  troubled  streams,  dark  wanderer  of 
distant  vales,  I  behold  thy  course,  between  trees,  near 
Car-ul's  echoing  halis.  There  dwelt  bright  Colna-do- 
na, the  daughter  of  the  king.  Her  eyes  were  rolling 
stars ;  her  arms  were  white  as  the  foam  of  streams. 
Her  ijreast  rose  slowly  to  sight,  like  ocean's  heaving 
wave.  Her  soul  was  a  stream  of  light.  Who,  amon^ 
the  maids,  was  like  the  love  of  heroes? 

Beneath  the  voice  of  the  king,  we  moved  to  Cro- 
na*  of  the  streams,  Toscar  of  grassy  Lutha,  and  Os~ 
sian,  voung  in  fieicis.  Three  bards  attended  with  songs. 
Three  bossy  shieUis  were  borne  before  us ;  for  we  were 
to  rear  the  stOHC,  in  memory  of  the  past.     By  Croaa'^ 

a  CoIna^dona  signifies  the  love  of  heroes.   Col-ai 


settled  in  the  Ll  A  __.,,. li,  1,. -t 

Gauls  of  the  hills,    \vh(j  vitre  passest  of  the  more  mountainous  division  of  North  Bri- 
tain. 

6  Cron^,  <  murmuring,'  was  the  name  of  a  small  stream,  which  discharged  itself  in- 
to the  river  Carron.  It  is  often  mf  ntionef"  hy  0«sian,  and  the  scenes  of  many  of  -his 
poems  ?re  on  its  banks,  i^'- !"""  ".r  -.m  Fing;.;  defeated  here,  are  not  mention- 
ed. They  wf.Te,  prot..; ,  :  .  .  iiitoiis.  That  tract  of  tountr>' between  ths 
friths  of  Forth  and  Ci  ".  all  anti-^uity,  famous  for  battles  and  reii- 

tain.     .itiriing,  a  town  ;;-.   .  ■  -.  ms  iis  name  from  that  very  circumstaiite. 

Jt  U  a  coxrupti'oa  of  tlit  Oixui.  lun^  '  y.xr^ty  i.  e.  ttt  bill,  or  rock  af  cuuitiiti**. 
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jBOssy  course  Fingal  had  scattered  his  foes  :  he  had  roll- 
ed away  the  strangers,  like  a  troubled  sea.  We  came 
to  the  place  of  renown  :  from  the  mountains  descended 
night.  I  tore  an  oak  from  its  hill,  and  raised  a  flame 
on  high.  I  bade  my  fachers  to  look,  down,  from  the 
clouds  of  their  hall  ;  for,  at  the  fame  of  their  race, 
they  brighten  in  the  wind. 

1  took  a  stone  from  the  stream,  amidst  the  song  of 
bards.  The  blood  of  Fmgal's  foes  hung  curdled  in  its 
coze.  Beneath,  I  placed,  at  intervals,  three  bosses 
from  the  shield  of  foes,  as  rose  or  feil  the  sound  of  Ul- 
}in's  nightly  song.  I'oscar  laid  a  dagger  in  earth,  a 
jTiaii  of  sounding  steel.  We  raised  the  mould  around 
the  stone,  and  bade  it  speak  to  other  years. 

Oozy  daughter  of  streams,  that  now  art  reared  on 
high,  speak  to  the  feeble,  O  stone,  after  Selma's  race 
have  failed  !  Prone,  from  the  stormy  night,  the  travel- 
ler shdii  lay  him,  by  thy  side  :  thy  whistling  moss  shall 
sound  in  his  dreams  j  the  years  that  were  past  shall  re- 
turn. Battles  rise  before  him,  blue-shielded  kings  de- 
scend to  war :  the  darkened  moon  looks  from  heaven, 
on  the  troubled  field.  He  shall  burst,  with  morning, 
from  dreams,  and  see  the  tombs  of  warriors  round. 
He  shall  ask  about  the  stone,  and  the  aged  will  reply. 

This  grey  stone  was  raised  by  Ossian,  a  chief  of  o- 
ther  years." 

From  "^  Col-amon  came  a  bard,  from  Car-ul,  the  friend 
of  strangers.  He  bade  us  to  the  feast  of  kings,  to  the 
dwelling  of  bright  Colna-dona.  We  went  to  the  hall 
of  harps.  There  Car-ul  brightened  between  his  aged 
locks,  wnen  he  beheld  the  sons  of  his  friends,  like  two 
young  trees  with  their  leaves. 

The  manners  of  the  Briton?  an.i  Calf.tonlanj  vpr^  ?<->  fimnar  :n  the  d^vt  of  Ossfan, 
Jrattnerecanbenodoubt,  t':.  ,  '  '  .:  fiom 

Gauls  who  first  posse?!      •  -r.ted  to 

">rth.     This  hypothciii  :  ,  5ena- 

,,  who  bring  the  Caledi'.:  1  V.citus, 

which,  by  the  bye,  wa-i  o.r     •  -  r  -Jie  Ca^ 

e«loiiia3s  to  theG'-iT    .    ^'  -  :  ,::r   ,)  thuu^h  it  h.v=  .sti-S-r- ,1  ;-on.f  v-if^ed  men, 

i  not  S'jificient  to  ;i;^:  ,    ;;    the  ancient  iniiabitanls  of  Nortii-BrUain  were 

German  colony.     A  'nt  like  tliis  might  be  curious,  but  couldnever 

B satisfactory,     i'.r  .-;n  involx-ed  in  obscurity,  that  nothing  certain 

in  now  b2  advanced  ;•        .      fhe  light  M-hich  the  Roman  writers  hold  forth 

|i  toa  feeWe  to  guiile  us  lo  in-,-  truUi,  through  tae  darkness  wlikh  iias  surrounded  it> 
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"  Sons  of  the  mighty,"  he  said,  "  ye  bring  back  tlv- 
days  of  old,    when  first  I  descended   from  waves,  u  i 
Selma's   streamy    vale.       I   pursued    Duth-mooarglo  , 
dweller  of  ocean's  wind.     Our  fathers  had   been  ioer, 
we  met   by  Clutha's  wmding  waters.      He  fied  aio:":': 
the  sea,  and  my  sails  were  spread  behind  him.     Ni.'.; 
deceived  me  on  the   deep.     I  came  to  the  dwelling 
kings,  to  Seima  of  high-bosomed  maids.     Fingal  ca;.. 
forth  with  his   bards,  and  Conloch,  arm   of  death,     I 
feasted  three  days  m  the  hall,  and  saw  the  blue  eyes  of 
Erin,  Ros-crana,  daughter  of  heroes,  light  of  Cormac's 
race.     Nor  forgot  did  my  steps  depart :  the  kings  gave 
their  shields  to  Car-ul  :  they  hang,  on   high,  in  Cola- 
mon,  in  memory  of  the  past.     Son  of  the  daring  kings, 
ye  bring  back  the  days  of  old." 

Car-ul  placed  the  oak  ot  feasts.  He  took  two  bos- 
ses from  our  shields.  He  laid  them  in  earth,  beneata 
a  stone,  to  speak  to  the  hero's  race.  "  When  batv!^ 
(said  the  king)  shall  roar,  and  our  sons  are  to  meet  i;i 
wrath  ;  my  race  shall  look,  perhaps,  on  this  stone, 
when  they  prepare  the  spear.  Have  not  our  fathers 
met  in  peace,  they  will  say,  and  lay  aside  the  shield. 

Night  came  down.  In  her  long  locks  moved  tl\e 
daughter  of  Car-ul.  Mixed  with  the  harp  arose  tha 
voice  of  white-armed  Colna-dona.  Toscar  darkened 
in  his  place,  before  the  love  of  heroes.  She  came  cti 
his  troubled  soul,  like  a  beam  to  the  dark-heavnig  r- 
cean:  when  it  bursts  from  a  cloud,  and  brightens  the 
foamv  side  of  a  wave"'. 


With  morning  we  awaked  the  woods ;  nnd  hung  for- 
ward on  the  path  of  roes.  They  fell  by  their  wontf  d 
streams.  VVe  returned  through  Crona's  vale.  Ftlixi 
the  wood  a  youth  came  forv/ard,  with  a  shield  and 
pointless  spear.  "  Whence,  said  Toscar  of  Lutha,  ij 
the  flying  beam  ?  Dwells  there  peace  at  Col-amoi 
round  bright  Colna-dona  of  harps  ?" 

sast,  U  handed  down  so  imperfcv 
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'•  By  Col-amon  of  streams,"  said  the  youth,  "  bright 
CiJna-dona  dwelt.  She  dwelt ;  but  her  course  is  now 
in  desarts,  with  the  son  of  the  k-ing ;  he  that  seized 
her  soul  as  it  wandered  through  the  hall." 

*'  Stranger  of  tales,"  said  Toscar,  "  hast  thou  mark- 
ed the  warrior's  course  ?  He  must  fall ;  give  thou  that 
bossy  shield  1  In  wrath  he  took  the  shield.  Fair  be- 
hind it  heaved  the  breast  of  a  maid,  white  as  the  bo- 
som of  a  swan,  rising  on  swift- rolling  waves.  It  was 
Colna-dona  of  harps,  the  daughter  of  the  king,  her 
blue  eyes  had  rolled  on  Toscar,  and  her  love  arose." 


Vol.  II. 


THE  DEATH  OF  OSCAR : 

A  POEM. 
3{ntroT!UCtion. 

Sne  of  the  fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry  lately  published,  gives  a  different  account  of 
the  death  of  Oscar  the  son  of  Ossian.  The  translator,  though  he  well  knew  the  more 
probable  traditions  concerning  that  hero,  was  unwilling  to  rejeft  a  p(X?m,  which,  if 
not  really  of  Ossian 's  composition,  has  much  of  his  manner,  and  concise  turn  of  ex- 
pression. A  more  correct  copy  of  that  fraf;ment,  which  has  since  come  into  the 
translator's  hands,  has  enabled  him  to  correct  the  mistake,  into  which  a  similarity 
of  names  had  led  those  who  haml'.rt  down  the  poem  by  tradition.  The  heroes  of  the 
piece  are  Oscar  the  son  of  Carulh,  and  Dernsid  the  son  of  Diaran.  Ossian,  or  perhaps 
his  imitator,  open.=  ih^'  pi;cin  with  a  lanieiitation  for  Oscar,  and  afterwards,  by  an 

borne  the  same  I  h:n  urn  T,  ac  will  as  name,  with  Oscai-  li;t  son  of  Ossian.  Though 
the  translator  thinks  he  h;is  irofxl  rctison  to  reject  t'le  fragnient  as  the  composition  of 
Ossian,  yet  as  it  is,  after  all,  still  somewhat  doubtful  whether  it  is  or  not,  he  has 
subjoined  it. 


Why  openest  thou  afresh  the  sprinj^  of  my  grief,  O  son 
of  Alpin,  inquiring  how  Oscar  fell  ?  My  eyes  are  blind 
with  tears ;  but  memory  beams  on  my  heart.  How- 
can  I  relate  the  mournful  death  of  the  head  of  the  peo- 
ple 1  Chief  of  the  warriors,  Oscar,  my  son,  shall  1  see 
thee  no  mere  I 

He  fell  as  the  moon  in  a  storm  ;  as  the  sun  from  the 
midst  of  his  course,  when  clouds  rise  fi-om  the  waste  of 
the  waves,  when  the  blackntrss  of  the  storm  inwraps 
the  rocks  of  Ardannider.  1,  like  an  ancient  oak  on 
Morven,  moulder  alone  in  my  place.  The  blast  hath 
lopped  my  branches  away  :  and  I  tremble  at  the  wings 
of  the  north.  Chief  of  the  warriors,  Oscar,  my  son  I 
shall  I  see  thee  no  more  r 

But,  son  of  Aly)in,  the  hero  fell  not  harmless  as  the 
grass  of  the  field  ;  the  blood  of  the  rai^hty  was  on  his 
sword,  and  he  travelled  with  death  through  the  ranks 
of  their  pride.  But  Oscar,  thou  son  of  Caruth,  thou 
hast  fallen  low  1  No  enemy  fell  by  thy  hand.  Thy 
spear  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  thy  friend. 
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Dermid  and  Oscar  were  one  :  they  reaped  the  battle 
together.  Their  friendship  was  strong  as  their  steel ; 
and  death  walked  between  them  to  the  field.  They 
came  on  the  foe  like  two  rocks  falling  from  the  brows 
of  A.rdven.  Their  swords  were  stained  with  the  blood 
of  the  valiant :  warriors  fainted  at  their  names.  Who 
was  equal  to  Oscar,  but  Dermid  r  and  who  to  Dermid, 
but  Oscar  ? 

They  killed  mighty  Dargo  in  the  field ;  Dargo  who 
never  fled  in  war.  His  daughter  was  fair  as  the  morn ; 
mild  as  the  beam  of  night.  Her  eyes,  like  two  stars 
in  a  shower  ;  her  breath  the  gale  of  spring  :  her  breasts 
as  the  new  fallen  snow,  floating  on  the  moving  heath. 
The  warriors  saw  her,  and  loved  j  their  souls  were  fix- 
ed on  the  maid.  Each  loved  her  as  his  fame  ;  each 
must  possess  her  or  die.  But  her  soul  was  fixed  on  Os- 
car ;  the  son  of  Caruth  was  the  youth  of  her  love.  She 
forgot  the  blood  of  her  father;  and  loved  the  hand  that 
slew  him. 

Son  of  Caruth,  said  Dermid,  I  love  ;  O  Oscar,  I 
love  this  maid.  But  her  soul  cleaveth  unto  thee  ;  and 
nothing  can  heal  Dermid.  Here,  pierce  this  bosom, 
Oscar,  relieve  me,  rav  friend,  with  thy  sword. 

My  sword,  son  of  Diaran,  shall  never  be  stained  with 
the  blood  of  Dermid. 

Who  then  is  worthy  to  slay  me,  O  Oscar,  son  of  Ca- 
ruth ?  Let  not  my  life  pass  away  unknown.  Let  none 
but  Oscar  slay  me.  Send  me  with  honour  to  the  grave, 
and  let  my  death  be  renowned. 

Dermid,  make  use  of  thy  sword  ;  son  of  Diaran  wield 
thy  steel.  Would  that  1  fell  with  thee  I  that  my  death 
came  from  the  hand  of  Dermid  I 

They  fought  by  the  brook  of  the  mountain,  by  the 
streams  of  Branno.  Blood  tinged  the  running  water, 
and  curdled  round  the  mossy  stones.  The  stately  Der- 
mid fell :  he  fell,  and  smiled  in  death. 

And  failest  thou,  son  of  Diaran,  fallest  thou  by  Os- 
car's hand  !  Deiraid  I  w^ho  never  yielded  in  war,  thus 
do  I  see  thee  fall  J  He  went,  and  returned  to  the  maid 
ef  his  love  ;  he  returned,  but  she  perceived  his  grieL 
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Why  that  gloom,  son  of  Caruth  ?  what  shades  thy 
mighty  soul  I 

Thou  once  renowned  for  the  bow,  O  maid,  I  have 
lost  my  fame.  Fixed  on  a  tree,  by  the  brook,  of  the 
hill,  is  the  shield  of  the  valiant  Gormur,  whom  1  slew 
in  battle.  I  have  wasted  the  day  in  vain,  nor  could 
my  arrow  pierce  it. 

Let  me  try,  son  of  Caruth,  the  skill  of  Dargo's 
daughter.  My  hands  were  taught  the  bow  :  my  father 
delighted  in  my  skill. 

She  went.  He  stood  behind  the  shield.  Her  arrow 
flew,  nnd  pierced  his  breast. 

Blessed  be  that  hand  of  snow  ;  and  blessed  that  bow 
of  yew  1  Who  but  the  daughter  of  Dargo  was  worthy 
to  slay  the  son  of  Caruth  ?  Lay  me  in  the  earth,  my 
fair  one  ;  lay  me  by  the  side  of  Dermid. 

Oscar  1  the  maid  replied,  I  have  the  soul  of  the  migh- 
ty Dargo.  Well  pleased  I  can  meet  death.  My  sor- 
row I  can  end.  She  pierced  her  white  bosom  with  the 
steel.     She  fell ;  she  trembled  ;  and  died. 

By  the  brook  of  the  hill  their  graves  are  laid  ;  a 
birch's  unequal  shade  covers  their  tomb.  Otten  on  their 
green  earthen  tombs,  the  branchy  sons  of  the  mountain 
feed,  when  mid-day  is  all  in  flames,  and  silence  over  all 
the  hiiis. 
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